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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS & ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEW BOOKS.—Published during January. 


THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 


Memorials of its Members, with an Inquiry into the History of Yachting and 
its Development in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members with their 
Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the 
Official Records. By Montague Guest, Librarian of the R.Y.S.; and 
Wituram B. Bourton, Author of “‘ The Amusements of Old London,” &ec, 
Medium 8vo, £1 lls. 6d. net. 


NAPLES IN 1799. History of the Revolution of 
1799 and of the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, including the 
arts played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. Derived mainly from 
talian Sources. By ConsTANCE GIGLIOLI. With numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





VOLCANIC STUDIES IN MANY LANDS. 


Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, of above One Hundred 
Actual Objects, with Explanatory Notices. By Tempest ANDERSON, M.D., 
B.Se. Lond., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., A.C., Fellow of University College, London; 
Hon. Secretary Yorkshire Philosophical Society. With numerous I]lustra- 
tions, crown 4to, 21s, net 





SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. A Study 


of Spiral Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, 
with Special Reference to the Architecture of the Open Staircase in 
the Wing of Francis I. at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the first 
time shown to be from his Designs. By THropore ANDREA Cook, M.A., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Old Touraine,” “ Rouen,” &c., &c. With a Preface by 
Prof. E. Ray Lanxester, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of 
Natural History. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for Busy Men 


and Women. By Susan, Countess oF MaLmeEsBuryY, and Miss VIOLET 
Brooke-Hunt. Gilt edges, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN MR. MURRAYS HOME AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Euclid. Having in view the New Regulations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, the Board of 
Education, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANpRew, M.A., Head- 
Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 





THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. The Gifford 


Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrew’s in the Session 
1902-1903. By the Right Hon. R. B. Hatpang, K.C., M.P., LL.D., Author 
of “ Education and Empire,” &. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW WORK IN 
THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By StepHen 


Paaet, F.R.C.S. Short demy 8vo, 6s, 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. Meditations 
and Addresses delivered chiefly at Cuddesdon. By the Ven. C. W. Furss, 
late Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster; sometime Principal of 
Cuddesdon Theological College. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
James Macartuur, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bombay, and a Portrait of the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TRUTH and ERROR of CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. By Miss M. Carta SturGe, Natural Science Tripos, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Scotr Houtanp, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul's. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 29. FEBRUARY, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 

EpitrortaL ARTIcLES :—An Essay on Criticism. Three Years’ War. On the 
Line. 

Lorv Setsorne’s Memorandum. Julian S. Corbett. 

Tue Avustro-HuNGARIAN LEADERS ON THE HapspurG Monarcuy:—(1) By 
Dr. Albert Gessmann (Christian Social Party). (2) By Dr. Adolf Stransky 
(Young Czech Party). (3) By Herr Kossuth (Hungarian Independence 
Party). 

*‘AsIA AND Europe.” Edwyn R. Bevan. 

Tue PEopLE AND MopERN JOURNALISM. Owen M. Green. 

Tue Vitia v’EstE, Trvoxt (Illustrated). Evelyn March Phillipps, 

Tuomas CAMPBELL, THE Port. Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SoLITuDE. Robert Bridges. 

ATHENE ON GREEK Corns (Illustrated). Baroness Augusta Von Schneider, 

Tue Future oF THE Drama. Prof. Brander Matthews, 

Tue Rippie. W. J. De La Mare. 

Reviews OF UNWRITTEN Books. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, III.-IV. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES DAR- 
WIN. A Record of his Work in a hitherto Unpublished Series. Edited 
by Francis Darwin, Fellow of Christ’s College, and A. C. Sewarp, Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net, 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG 
JOACHIM GOSCHEN, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1829. With 
Extracts from his Correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Kérner, and many other leading Authors and Men of Letters of 
the Time. By his grandson Viscount GoscHEeN. With Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s, net. 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. 
A Political Study. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A., New College, Oxford; 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Worcester College ; Secre- 
ba to the University Extension Delegacy. With Portrait, Large crown 

vo, 5s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY 


BURGHERSH (Afterwards Countess of Westmorland) WITH 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Edited by her Daughter Lapy Rose 
WeicatL. With Portraits, large crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


THE NEW FOREST: Iis Traditions, Inhabitants, 
andCustoms. By Rose pe CrespicNyand Horace Hurcuinson. A Cheap 
Edition, with a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, and a 
Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





FIELD-MARSHALL SIR DONALD 
STEWART, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, &e. The Story of his life, mainly in his own 
words. Edited by G. R. Etsmig, C.S.1., joint Author of “The Life of 
Lumsden of the Guides.” With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, lis. net. 


THE LETTERS OF AN UITLANDER. 
Giving Personal Evidence of the present state of Affairs, Political, Social, 
and Commercial, in South Africa. Addressed to and Edited by Major Sir 
Bart.e C. Frere, Bart. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





The SCULPTURES of the PARTHENON. 


By A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum. With numerous large Photogravures and other 
Illustrations of the whole Remains, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special 

Reference to the Art of Japan. By Kagkazu OxakurRa. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

This work is not a translation, but an original book written in English bya 
Japanese. 


IS IT SHAKESPEARE? The Great Question 
of Elizabethan Literature, Studied in the Light of New Revelations and 
New Contemporary Evidence. By a CamBripGe GrapuaTe, With 
facsimiles, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: some Account 


of his Life; his Life’s Work, and his Literary Friendships. By HARRIETT 
Jay (the Novelist’s Sister-in-Law). Illustrated with Portraits and from 
other sourees, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

‘‘I have endeavoured, in compiling these Memoirs, to allow the Poet as far 
as possible to speak for himself. He knew himself better than any man or 
woman could possibly know him, no matter how intimate their acquaintance 
—_ him — be, and so I have endeavoured to allow him to reveal himself 
to the world.” 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the 


Founder of the Roman Empire (B.C. 63—A.D. 14). By E. S. SauckBurGH, 
late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, —s oe ag 
Shortly. 
In this study of the Founder of the Roman Empire, the writer has 
endeavoured to arrive at an impartial estimate of the character and aims of 
Augustus, and of the problem with which he had to dealin the Roman world 
as he found it. 


TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 


ADVENTURE FOR NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs. 
Avusrey Le Bionp (Mrs. Maine). With numerous Illustrations and 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 














Mr. SIDNEY LEE says :—“ Jt should become the standard work on 
the tupic.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By 


J. Harvey Broom, M.A. Beautifully Illustrated with many Photographs 
by L. C, Keighley-Peach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING OF SONIA. By 


Mrs. Hamitton SynGe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
*« Sympathetic insight into character—admirable sketch.” —Spectator. 
** Sonia is a fascinating little woman.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“In the choice and treatment of her subjects Mrs. Synge has achieved a 
triumph of mind over matter.”—Outlook. 


THE CONFLICT OF DUTIES, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Atice Garpner, Lecturer and Associate 
of Newnham College, Cambridge; Author of * Julian the Philosopher,” 
&e., &e. Cloth gilt, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. By Fnriepricu 


NirrzscueE. Translated by Jonanna VoLz. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 











LUNCHEONS: sd Deal's Picture Bask. 


With over 200 Illustrations, By Mary Ronatp. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 


MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- 


CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD VEHICLES. By 
Ruys Jenkins, Mem.Inst.Mech.Eng. With over 100 Illustrations, medium 
8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


THE OLD BAILEY & NEWGATE. 


By Cuar.es Gorpon. With about 100 Illustrations and a Frontispiece in 
Tint, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess 


EveLyn MArTINENGO Cesaresco. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 
many other Illustrations, demy 8vo, lés. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PraEp’s Autobiography. With many Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth, 16s, 























FIRE BRIGADE REFORM. By 


Artuur SHEAN, Consultmg Fire Brigade Engineer. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 6d. 








“ Why Criminals of Genius have no Type,” by Cesare Lomproso. ‘The 
Drama in Spain,” by BranpeR MattuEews. “ Emile Zola,” by Gustave 
Gerrrroy, &., &. 


THREE SPLENDID NOVELS. 
1. THE LONG VIGIL. 
By F. JENNER TAYLEB. 6s. 
2. THE MAN IN THE STREET. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s, 


3: THE LIVING BUDDHA. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. 6s. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW Books 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM HE EARLIEST 
by W. 


Fc on ay A ag = T a af Edite M. Fuxpep 
ETRIE, D.C.L. .D., Professor of Egyptology at University (oe 
Fully Illustrated, in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. sails College, 
Vol. I. PREHISTORIC TIMES TO XVItH DYNAS 
Petrie. Fifth Edition. TY. By W.M. RB 
This new edition gives the only complete account of the early ki 

rise of the Egyptian monarchy, including the latest pubtouioes’ toe te 
discoveries at Abydos have excited the greatest interest by opening page 
region of a No full and accurate account of the whole of the man 
has yet appeared. and the present edition supplies this want for the pla an 
pope Fy well As student. No heey dealing with the history contains such 
ull and recent information, so many illustrations, or such 
to the literature of the subject. : oh complete relerencn 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey Buooy, 


With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popworz, M.A 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. A History and a Criticism. = 
“A complete guide to a very complex subject.”—Academy. 
“Of great scientific value and considerable popular interest.”—Scotsman 
‘The entire book is characterised by the greatest candour and fairness, a 1 
affords pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme.”—Public Opinion. ’ “ 


THE BRUNT OF THE WAR, AND WHERE IT FELL, 

By Emity Hosnovusez. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, ; 
“Of all the books yet written on the war Miss Hobhouse’s is 

one which English ae can least afford to neglect. She tells the ate P| 

the war as it affected the women and children......who played a greater part in 

: a a or statesmen. Three-fifths of the book consist of letters 

rom the women. These alone give the book a unique place in i 

Studiously moderate in tone.”—Manchester Guardian. " re 


THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


MONASTICISM. By James O. Hannay, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. S. Terry. With 


12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. With 
12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies, 
_ “An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly 
impressive and romantic.”—Morning Post. 
* A fascinating story, well told and very attractively got up. A 
gift book.”— Westminster Gazette. i > a 


ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Carry. With 12 Illustra 
tions, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net, [Jattle Biographies, 
* An excellent little volume......exceptionally useful and complete.” 
i , —Morning Post, 
“Mr. Capey presents his portrait of Erasmus with all the finish of an 
artist.’’—Globe. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited 
by J. B. B. Nicuots. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
[The Little Library, 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Natwanren Hawraorne, 


Edited by Percy DearmeR, M.A. Pott 8vo, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
[The Littie Library. 


THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by 
Cc. C. J. Wess, M.A. Pott Svo, cloth, 2s.; leather, Ti vary of Devlin 
CORNWALL. By A. L. Saumoy. Illustrated by B. ¢, 


Bouter. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


KENT. By G. Crixcu. Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 


OTHELLO. Edited py H.C. Harr. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[The Arden Shakespeare, 





FICTION. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCK- 
LESS. W. E. Norris. Ready. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. PauL WAINEMAN. e 


OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. G. MaxGILu. 7 
A MIXED MARRIAGE. Mrs. F. E. PENNY. He 


ANTHEA’S WAY. ADELINE SERGEANT. es 

THE RED HOUSE. E. NESBIT. e 

AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. J. Ranpat. he 

THE SQUIREEN. SHAN F. BULLOCK. Feb. 5 
THE SWORD OF AZRAEL._ 2R. E. Forrest. Feb. 5 
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ABRAHAWM’S SACRIFICE. G. JANSON. Feb. 12 
PLAIN AND VELDT. J.H.M. ABport. Feb. 12 
LOVE IN A LIFE. ALLAN MONKHOUSE. Feb. 19 
THE CYNIC & THE SYREN. J. W. Mayatt. Feb. 19 
THE DIVERTED VILLAGE. Mrs. Ruys. Feb. 26 
THE BETTER SORT. HENRY JAMES. Feb. 26 
THE KNIGHT PUNCTILIOUS. Artour Moore. Feb. 26 
THE POET’S CHILD. EMMA BROOKE. Mar. 5 


A STRETCH OFF THE LAND. G. Stewart Bow es. Mar. 5 
SILENT DOMINION. W. TRAFFORD-TAUNTON. Mar. 12 
THE MACHINATIONS OF 
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A BRANDED NAME. 


THE PARISH OF HILLBY 
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Ceci Lowis. Mar. 12 
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BOOKS. 


—————— 
MR. LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 

Mr. Lane compressed a very considerable period of Scottish 
history into his first volume, and if he adheres to his original in- 
tention of completing his work in three volumes, will have to 
compress another very considerable period into his third. His 
second, however, deals with eighty years or so, from the 
assassination of Cardinal Beaton to the death of that 
James VI. of Scotland who became James I. of England; 
yet he is so rich in historical material, and so anxious to make 
the most of it, that he has not only devoted a volume of nearly 
six hundred pages, profusely annotated, to the elucidation of 
these eighty years, but has heralded it by monographs dealing, 
among other things, with two of the most famous mysteries of 
the period,—the Casket Letters and the Gowrie Conspiracy. 
No doubt these years were in many respects the most exciting 
and romantic in the story of Scotland; at the present moment 
the question whether Mary was or was not a murderess arouses 
as much and as bitter controversy as it did in her own life- 
time. Yet even this fact will hardly account for the extra- 
ordinary length and fulness of Mr. Lang’s volume. But, as he 
says, it is “based on documents far more numerous than 
exist for the previous fifteen hundred years.” “ Docu- 
ments” provoke tke special kind of controversy in which 
Mr. Lang revels. He should, indeed, have styled his 
work “A Critical History of Scotland.” For it—this 
volume more particularly—consists to some extent of a criti- 
cism of the work done in the same field by his prede- 
cessors, from Knox and Buchanan to Froude, Dr. Hay 
Fleming, and Mr. Hume Brown. Perhaps it is because he 
is so argumentative that he is almost disappointingly dull. 
He does not allow himself to continue the even tenor of his 
narrative for more than a few paragraphs ata time; he must 
dash away from it to correct some historian or disputant, 
ancient or modern. So he has no room for the play of what 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson termed his “incommunicable humour”; 
of the “sniggering” for which he was once severely reproved 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison there is hardly a vestige. There are 
pages on pages so flat and tame that one can with difficulty 
conceive Mr. Lang having written them. One, indeed, 
positively welcomes such passages as— 

“The Celt is naturally, or then was, rather in the pastoral than 
the agricultural stage of civilisation. To keep the kye, hunt the 
deer, and watch the eternal and beautiful passage of light and 
shade on the hills, the lochs, and the sea, was more congenial 
than to dig and plough an ungrateful soul”; 
and— 

“The practice of taking ‘calps’ or heriots, ‘the best beast’ after 
the death of a tenant, was denounced. They who have the best 
beast—church, chiefs, or democracy—usually think that the death 
of a man, which impoverishes his family, gives a happy opportunity 
to add to their distress by taxation.” 

Mr. Lang confesses to “that subconscious bias from which 
no historical student can be free.” He further indicates the 
character of his bias by saying that “in his opinion the hard- 
ships of the Catholics, after the Reformation, have been rather 
cavalierly treated by many of our historians,’ and he has 
therefore dwelt upon “a point too much neglected. As Sir 
Walter Scott observed in a private letter, our sympathies—at 
the period here treated and later—are apt always to be with 
the party which is out of power.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lang does not pretend to be much in sympathy with Knox 
and the Scottish Assembly. He is, of course, too fair-minded 
and good-natured not to give the Reformers some credit. Thus 
he allows that “ the austere ethics of the Reformation, more 
than its discipline, fostered righteousness of life. Its clergy, 
far unlike the old Churchmen, set admirable examples of 
private conduct. In the worst ages the Kirk cherished 
education.” He asserts repeatedly, however, that Knox 





* A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. By Andrew Lang. 3 vols. 
Vol.II, London: William Blackwood and Sons, [l5s.] 





and his friends were fuller of the spirit of Judaism 
than of the “sweet reasonableness” of the Gospel. The 
answer to this is that the “sweet reasonableness” of 
the Gospel does not, and cannot, flourish in a period of 
chaos and warfare such as that in which they came to 
the surface. But Mr. Lang complains of Knox that “he 
was the greatest force working in the direction of resist- 
ance to constituted authority,—itself then usually corrupt, 
but sometimes better than anarchy tempered by political 
sermons.” When Mr. Lang allows that the constituted 
authority was “usually corrupt,’ he gives his whole case 
away. The “authority” was so “corrupt” that, as a matter 
of fact, it had ceased to be authoritative. Anarchy tempered 
by political sermons and plus purity of life is better than 
anarchy tempered by nothing and plus the profoundest moral 
and spiritual degradation, and being better, proved stronger. 
The “preachers” might be “dubiously inspired,” and in- 
clined when their day arrived to hold what Mr. Lang terms 
the “humaner virtues” of little account, but when they 
came into power there was an end of anarcby at all events. 
Knox was not perfect, although even Mr. Lang admits that 
he was “a wonderful force”; and it may be allowed that “ his 
intellect, once convinced of certain dogmas, remained stereo- 
typed in a narrow mould.” 

No historian before Mr. Lang has investigated more care- 
fully than he has done what he has termed “the mystery of 
Mary Stuart.” His special monograph and this volume are 
now the best authorities on the subject. His Marianism is, it 
is hardly necessary to say, full of chivalry. Here is the 
very accent of George Douglas :— 

“This predestined victim of uncounted treasons, of unnumbered 
wrongs, that warped, maddened, and bewildered her noble nature, 
but never quenched her courage, never deadened her gratitude to 
a servant, never shook her loyalty to a friend.” 

But when he has to treat of the murder of Darnley he is 
compelled to sum up against her :— 


“Charm, courage, kindness, loyalty to friends and servants, all 
were Mary’s. But she fell, and passion overcame her who to 
other hostile influences presented a heart of diamond. Those who 
have followed her fortunes, cruel in every change, must feel, if 
convinced of her passion, an inextinguishable regret, a kind of 
vicarious remorse, a blot, as it were, on their personal honour. Not 
all earth’s rivers flowing in one channel can wash the stain away. 
Asin the tragedy of A‘schylus, the heroic Queen has sacrificed 
herself, and the noble nature that was born with her, to the love 
of the basest of mankind.” 

Mr. Lang’s chivalry does not, moreover, get rid of the fact 
that Mary was not fitted by nature to be a ruler; she was 
no less deficient in sagacity than she was in self-control. 

Mr. Lang’s study of Mary’s son is almost as interesting as 
his study of Mary herself. It is an ingenious, and on the 
whole convincing, piece of historical vindication. Here is a 
very just characterisation :— 

‘For some reason the King in this year showed amazing energy 
in the fields of Mars and Venus. Fontaine had found him a 
laggard in love and in all courtly graces a grobian. He despised 
dandies and especially detested ear-rings, which his unhappy son 
wore even on the scaffold at Whitehall. The youth of James had 
been continent; alone of the Stuarts he left, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, no scions of amorous adventure. Modern historians 
accuse him of ‘ precocity in vice.’ Where are the proofs ?—even 
calumny, up to this date, puts but one filthy word in a scandalous 
lampoon. We hear of no young ladies about his Court, and his 
coldness caused anxiety among his subjects.” 

Mr. Lang’s final judgment is as follows :— 

“Despite his ungainly and disgustful ways, his grotesque eccen- 

tricities, his pedantries, his shameful favourites and evil example 
of tolerating vices some of which he did not practise, James was 
probably the ablest man of his house since the death of James I. 
of Scotland. That he should have succeeded as he did despite his 
personal disadvantages; that he should have floated through the 
ceaseless turmoils of his reign in Scotland and escaped the 
intrigues of England—aimed at his liberty but involving danger 
to his life—these things proved remarkable qualities.” 
It may be doubted, indeed, if James VI. was as able as 
James IV.; it is morally certain that he was not so able as 
James II., who but for his melancholy and premature death 
by the bursting of a cannon would probably have proved 
himself the equal, if not the superior, of his capable and unfor- 
tunate father. Otherwise, this portrait is unimpeachable. It 
is, besides, executed in Mr. Lang’s best style. Not less 
characteristic is this characterisation of the “good Regent” : 

“Much has been written about the character of Murray; but 
no minutely critical account of his life and character exists. He 
has fascinated some students; in others, not especially favourable 
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to Mary, as in Tytler and Monsieur Philippson, he has excited 
either suspicion or loathing. At this moment, and during his 
regency, he had a most invidious task. His courage and his self- 
restraint have never been doubted; his character was free from 
the sensual vices, and it is probable that his religion was sincere. 
In accepting the regency, and steering the State through perilous 
passages of time, he did his duty with patience and fortitude. It 
was a duty that some one must do. But when he plays ‘the 
ghostly father ’—when he tells his sister that the Lords desired 
her ‘ reformation "—we must regard him either as innocent beyond 
the innocence of childhood or as an accomplished hypocrite.” 

It is unnecessary to allude here to what Mr. Lang has said 
in this volume upon the Gowrie Conspiracy, as it is essentially 
a condensation of his independent work on the same subject. 
As is already known, he takes the view most favourable to 
James, and has come to the conclusion that Gowrie, a hot- 
headed young nobleman, probably filled with notions of 
“Ttalian conspiracy,” had formed a plot to capture—rather 
than murder—the King. Interesting but somewhat scrappy 
chapters on the “Highlands and Borders” and “Social 
Conditions” bring the volume to a close. This may fairly 
be said to be the most solid piece of literary work Mr. Lang 
has executed, and altogether to supply the most comprehensive 
treatment of the periods of Mary and James that has yet been 
given to the public. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN ROAD LOCOMOTION.* 
Two books of great interest to all who study the “return to 
the roads” which marks the dawn of the new century lie 
before us,—one mainly historical; the other practical and 
prophetic. Mr. Rhys Jenkins draws a lucid picture of the 
gradual development of the motor-car from the earliest times, 
whilst Mr. Diplock describes an invention of his own which in 
the opinion of many good judges, like Colonel Crompton and 
Professor Hele-Shaw, is destined to revolutionise our notions 
of the possibilities of traction engines. Both books are very 
ably written and amply illustrated, and should be placed on 
the shelves of all who care about the subject which they 
handle. 

Mr. Jenkins deals with the general and historical rather 
than the technical aspect of his subject, though he is 
thoroughly well informed on the latter part of it too. He 
appeals to the general reader, or to the automobilist who 
wants to know how the motor-cars of to-day were evolved, 
rather than to the expert who looks for a balanced opinion on 
the relative merits and defects of various types of car or a 
critical account of the latest improvements. Thus, instead of 
again covering ground that has been already occupied by Mr. 
Beaumont and others, Mr. Jenkins has given a distinctive 
character to his book by concentrating his interest on the 
historical aspect of “the application of mechanical power 
to road vehicles,’—where “historical,” of course, must be 
understood in the sense which Seeley was fond of emphasising, 
as coming down to the present momert. The most remark- 
able feature in this history of the motor-car, to our mind, is 
the fact that only a series of accidents—including the unpro- 
gressive nature of people who should have known better—pre- 
vented the road motor from establishing itself in public favour 
as early as the railway engine. When it first occurred to 
Trevethick—a remarkable and neglected genius—that the 
newly invented steam engine, if put on wheels, could transport 
itself, not to speak of a load, from place to place, he did not 
think of placing it on rails. The roads were its natural haunt, 
and the first locomotive which ever transported human beings 
with success—just a century ago—was a steam motor-car. In 
the first generation of the nineteenth century a number of 
inventors, of whom Gurney and Hancock were the chief, con- 
structed steam coaches which ran with remarkable success. 
But the opposition of the country gentlemen and the “ horsey 
interest’ on the one hand, and of the railway promoters, who 
foolishly feared competition, on the other, effectually killed the 
nascent industry, and the motor-car was driven off our roads 
with such thoroughness that England, which was once a 
long way ahead of any other country in this department 
of invention, had to give place to France and Germany 
and the United States, where legislation did not discourage 
the young and promising industry when it was revived towards 
1885. Mr. Jenkins gives a full account of the growth of the 





* (1.) Motor Cars. By Rhys Jenkins. London: T. Fisher Unwin. ([2ls. net.] 


i 
three main types of motor-car—propelled by steam, electricity 
and oil engines—and his well-constructed book de 4 
high place in the literature of the subject, besides aff 
useful warning of the folly of deterring inventors, 

Mr. Diplock’s book is a technical but highly interesting and 
lucid account of the new form of traction engine which he 
has invented. Its essential feature is a new kind of whee] 
popularly known as the Pedrail, which enables an enging 
fitted with it not only to draw a much heavier load than an 
engine of equal power can tackle with ordinary wheels, but t, 
negotiate obstacles that would stop the ordinary traction 
ergine altogether, and even to progress at a fair speed whejy 
there is no road at all. The Pedrail cannot easily be 
described without such diagrams as Mr. Diplock furnishes, 
but its characteristic is that it solves the often attempted 
problem of providing a traction engine with its own Yails, 
which it lays down and picks up as it goes along, Mr, 
Diplock surrounds his wheel with a number of bearing sur. 
faces, something like elephants’ feet, each of which carries g 
roller, and a short rail supporting the load is levered along by 
the spokes of the wheel over these rollers. “In an ordinary 
railway a rail is laid down and wheels are run over it; in the 
Pedrail, wheels, or rollers, are laid down and the rail is run 
over them. The principle is the same, only the railway ig 
inverted. The sliding spoke represents the horse's leg, or 
lever, and each leg is pivoted by an ankle-joint to its foot,” 
Thus, among other advantages, Mr. Diplock has enabled hig 
engine to acquire that valuable characteristic of the horse, 
that for a short interval it can exert a hauling-power out of 
all proportion to its nominal “horse-power.” The feet, of 
which three on each wheel are normally in contact with 
the road-surface, give far more points dappui than the 
ordinary wheel, which theoretically only touches the road 
at a single point. They have the further advantage 
of automatically adapting themselves to any unevenness 
in the surface, so that it becomes possible to climb over 
obstacles which no ordinary wheel could negotiate. The 
advantages of such a system when it is made really practical, 
as seems to be the case with this invention, must be apparent 
to all who have considered the question of road traction, and 
are overwhelming in the case of cross-country work, such as is 
necessary in military traction, when, for instance, it is a 
question of taking heavy guns to a point of vantage. But 
Mr. Diplock has not only invented a traction engine which is 
likely to supplant all its competitors, he has also given much 
thought to the elaboration of a system of road transport for 
heavy goods, and his modest but invaluable book should be in 
the hands of every one who is studying this important subject. 
We have seen nothing to touch it for general good sense and 
a thorough mastery of detail. 


Serves a 
Ording a 





SPORT IN THE NAVY.* 

TuIs is a characteristically naval book. It has all the “what 
cheeriness” which is ingrained in the sailor’s views of life, 
and the general breeziness of the profession. Admiral 
Kennedy is a perfect Mark Tapley in sporting matters ; he is 
always cheerful and contented, and there seems to be no place 
in the world where he cannot enjoy himself. He rejoices in 
the change which has come over the Navy in the way of 
opportunities for shooting. “I cannot fancy,” he says, “one 
of the old sea dogs ina snipe marsh; he would be more at 
home on a lee shore in a gale of wind. I remember as a 
midshipman asking leave to go ashore; the ship had been 
three weeks in port andI had not landed. The commander 
glared at me for a moment, and thus expressed himself: 
‘Ashore! you're always ashore! Why, the sound isn’t out of 
the cable yet!’” Nowadays it is quite a different matter: 
“No sooner is the anchor down than a steam pinnace or 
picket boat is alongside, and away go a jolly party for the 
nearest marsh, mids, lieutenants, and possibly the captain or 
commander, returning in the evening wet, dirty, and happy 
with a mixed bag of cock, snipe, and maybe a duck 
or two, ready for work or anything going. And who 
is to say the service suffers by it?” Not we, at any 
rate. At every station the Admiral finds something 
excellent in the sporting line. Even at Bermuda, where there 
is notoriously no other sport, he extols the sea-fishing; 








—(2.) A New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common Roads, By Bramah 
Joseph Diplock. London: LongmansandCo. [6s. 6d, net.) 


* Sport in the Navy and Naval Yarns. By Admiral Sir William Kennedy, 
K.C.B. London: Constable and Co. [6s.] 
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_———— 
and the Pacific Station, universally avoided by sports- 
men, he defends as a region where there is “ good shooting for 
any one who will work for it.” — China is “a grand station for 
all-round shooting, as most sailors can testify ”’; the North 
American Fleet always enjoys “the sport, the climate, and 
pleasant society”; the Falkland Islands are “ unsurpassed ; 
there is “ varied sport, accessible to all from the captain to 
the mid” on the South American coast; but India “takes the 
palm for all-round shooting,” and there is . fair sport” even 
in the Andaman Islands, where it is not obligatory to emulate 
the natives in their use of the poisoned darts which were 
familiar to Sherlock Holmes. As for the Mediterranean 
Station, “ besides Albania and Egypt, there is grand sport to 
be obtained all over, as every naval officer kuows—cock, snipe, 
duck, pig and deer and chamois; red-deer at Dragomestra; 
jbex in Antimilo and Karamania; moufflon and boars in 
Sardinia and Corsica; red-legged partridges at Ayas Bay, and 
on all the islands of the Greek Archipelago, and on the 
African coast, &e.” Fishing is not the Admiral’s favourite 
sport, but he had a feast of it at Halifax, and was somewhat 
scandalised by the lumbermen’s method of catching salmon 
in the Musquadobit with “a huge square net as big as a 
billiard table.” Esquimalt Harbour seems to be the only 
place where salmon refuse the fly in fresh water, but take a 
pait in salt. The Indians there use “a herring attached to a 
short line made fast to their paddle which gives the bait a spin 
with every stroke.” 

A brief catalogue of the sporting capacities of various naval 
stations cannot be particularly entertaining to any but those 
who desire such special information, and even for them Sir 
William Kennedy’s notes are too short and too deficient in 
technical detail to be of much service. Fortunately for the 
general reader, he has enlivened his statistics with many 
“yarns,” good, bad, and indifferent, the worst of which will 
amuse a vacant hour. There is the tale of the retired bo’sun, 
who paid a boy sixpence a. week to call him at daybreak with 
the words, ‘‘ The Captain wants you,” merely for the purpose 
of being able to say to the boy, “Tell the Captain to go to 
—!” and then turn over and go to sleep again. A Com- 
mander once preached a sermon to a ship’s company, after 
ropes had been cut and gun-sights thrown overboard, in 
the usual manner of bluejackets when they are in a bad 
temper. He “discoursed on the certainty of punishment for 
sin in a future state, winding up with: ‘All the same, I'd 
like to know the blackguard who cut the lanyards of the lower 
rigging; I'd give him four dozen, without waiting for the 
future.’” During a water famine at Payta the officers were 
requested “not to use baths at the one miserable hotel where 
we stayed the night, but that if we did, we were particularly 
cautioned not to use soap, as the water was wanted after- 
wards for the tea!’’ A young Californian widow on a small 
American steamer interested the Admiral:—‘“She was only 
twenty-eight years of age, and had been married already three 
times, and was ready for a fourth. She told me that one of 
her husbands kept a saloon in California, and that she had 
seen seven men shot there before breakfast. Her last husband, 
shesaid, was ‘the smartest man she had ever struck; he never 
went back on his father or shook his mother!’” The force of 
discipline is well seen in the dying words of the Captain who 
was being rowed ashore to hospital at Jamaica, smitten 
with Yellow Jack. “The boat’s crew, out of consideration to 
theit captain, were rowing as slowly and gently as possible, so 
as not to disturb the poor fellow, who was in extremis. The 
dying captain beckoned to the middy in charge of the boat, 
and the youngster inclined his head to catch the last words,— 
a message to the wife far away, no doubt. But this was what 
he heard: ‘Ten days’ black list for the boat’s crew for not 

giving way.’ These were his last words.” Funerals appear 
to offer delightful opportunities for naval humour. Some 
ships, however, are careful to steer clear of cemeteries. 
There was once a mail steamer with a particularly healthy crew, 
which fact was thus explained by the young doctor: “ Oh, no; 
we can’t afford to have any sick. If a man comes to me, no 
matter what’s his complaint, I at once clap a blister on his 
back and give him an emetic, a regular ‘ top-shelfer,’ and clear 
him out like a gun-barrel! They never stop long with me, 
Sir, and they never come again! No, Sir, we can’t afford to 


stalking in Scotland, are perhaps a little out of place in a 
book on naval sport, but they are good reading in their way. 
Admiral Kennedy is not, we must add, a very careful writer 
of the King’s English, and might with advantage revise his 
proofs again. ‘ When he does so, we hope he will not describe 
the Governor of Baghdad as a “wadi.” Even a Turkish 
Governor is not a geographical expression. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 

The Birds in Our Wood. By G. A. B. Dewar. Tlustrations in 
Colour by Edward Neale. (Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d.)—It is 
a long time since we have come across a more pleasant book, or 
one better adapted to interest a child in the elements of ornith- 
ology. There are, of course, many books for the young about our 
British birds; but almost all have their faults. Some are by 
ignorant people, and full of inaccuracies; some are by senti- 
mental ladies, and full of nonsense; some are by clergymen, and 
full of hidden moral lessons. Mr. Dewar’s book has none of 
these failings. He knows much about wild birds, and what he 
tells is always accurate, and often noticed by himself, for 
he is an old observer. We delights in the wild life of 
his native woods, and yet does not attempt to describe more 
than a child will understand. His sentences are short, and 
he has many recollections of boyhood to tell which will 
find responsive readers. Altogether it is just the book for 
children, simply written, without that pretentious attempt to be 
childish which disgusts the critical child, and yet full of the poetry of 
the woods which even a child may appreciate. Mr. Dewar describes 
the sort of wood of which many are to be found in the Midland 
and Southern counties. We imagine this one to be in Hampshire. 
It is full of birds all the year, though many more come there only 
as summer visitors. He tells us how he has watched them, what they 
do all day in the wood, and how we may distinguish one sort from 
another. That last is the great secret to teach a child. For unless 
it learns to know the species by their plumage and their notes it will 
never get real pleasure or knowledge. Weall know that there are 
birds about the country ; it is not until we distinguish their songs 
and recognise them by their plumage at a far distance that we learn 
the pleasures of the ornithologist. Mr. Dewar puts the call-notes 
into.words. May we suggest “Meeay” long drawn out for the 
sleepy greenfinch ? Country boys, says Mr. Dewar, call.the wag- 
tail “a dish-washer,” and he can see no sense in that name. May 
we suggest that it is a corruption of “ditch-watcher,’ which 
would be a good name for the active insect-catching wagtails in 
the meadows? Mr. Neale’s highly finished little pictures are not 
remarkable for anything beyond their accurate colouring, which 
is a great help toa child. The child who reads this book or has 
it read aloud, and learns to name these birds by their pictures, 
will have a sound foundation on which to build. It isa charming 
book for a country child, 











AN ATTACK ON IMPERIALISM. 

Imperialism: a Study. By J. A. Hobson. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hobson tells us that “this study of modern 
Imperialism is designed to give more precision to a term which is 
on everybody’s lips, and which is used to denote the most power- 
ful movement in the current politics of the Western world.” He 
also informs his readers that Part I. of the book traces the 
economic origins of Imperialism, and Part II. investigates its 
theory and practice regarded as “ a mission of civilisation” in its 
effects upon “lower” or alien peoples, and its political and moral 
reactions upon the conduct and character of the Western nations 
engaging in it. “The book is addressed to the intelligence 
of the minority who are content neither to float along the tide 
of political opportunism nor to submit to the shove of some 
blind ‘destiny,’ but who desire to understand political forces 
in order that they may direct them.” This statement suffi- 
ciently earmarks the character of the book, which is a violent 
attack upon Imperialism under the guise of an economic 
treatise. Mr. Hobson tells this intelligent minority which he 
claims to represent that “the study is distinctively one of 
social pathology, and no endeavour is made to disguise the 
malignity of the disease.” A superior attitude is hardly the 
frame of mind in which to approach a great question, and 
Mr. Hobson has a “superiority” of manner that would be 
peculiarly irritating even to an inteiligent minor. It will 
be sufficient here to point out some of his fundamental errors, 
We are told that “the overflow of nationalism into imperial 
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arising. He considers that the Roman Imperialism contained 
the true note of world-helpful internationalism, while British 
Imperialism merely piays a part “in the cut-throat struggle of 
competing empires.” If we may say so, the history of Roman 
Imperialism tells another story, and shows that that Imperialism 
had so false an economic basis that its inevitable fall threw 
back the march of progress for a millennium. Mr. Hobson 
proceeds to demonstrate the uneconomic character of Imperial 
expansion. He points out that the vast increase of our Empire 
since 1870 “is attended by no increase in the proportion of intra- 
imperial trade as represented in the imports and exports of Great 
Britain.” The answer is that the character of the expansion is 
such that it would be likely for a time to produce a drop in the 
amount of intra-Imperial trade. Before this new Empire can 
add materially to Imperial trade it must be developed. A corn- 
field does not rise and ripen in a day. Thirty years is no test 
whatever in a question of Imperial economics. If Mr. Hobson’s 
limitations are such that he can neglect this fact, argument is 
useless. ‘he new Empire when developed will mean an immense 
burden of trade. But the seed must be sown before it is reaped. 
The author of this study then goes on to deny the necessity “fora 
policy of expansion in order to provide for over-population, present 
or prospective.” But the value of expansion is that the expanding 
race is bringing into effective production huge virgin lands, and in 
doing sois pro moting that peaceful internationalism which Mr. Hob- 
son so greatly admires. Doubtless the population of Great Britain 
could be so distributed in the Isles as to enlarge home production 
and tocure housing problems. It is, however, surely better to secure 
the distribution of the most efficient races not only over restricted 
areas, but over the whole habitable earth. It is, moreover, a 
narrow judgment that is content still to regard our Colonies as 
“a vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes.” Mr. 
Hobson goes on to say that the investor—the investing and 
speculative classes—is the only person for whom modern 
Governments seek to extend their territory. Even if this is so, 
it would seem to prove what this book seeks to disprove,—namely, 
that the extension of territory must lead to the development of 
the new area. The investor must believe this, or he would not 
invest. Indeed, the faith of the world in the future value of 
new territory is shown by the extraordinary subservience of 
modern diplomacy to trade. Mr. Hobson, however, can see 
nothing of this. The world, he tells us, is mad for national 
Imperialism: “the church, the press, the schools and colleges, 
the political machine, the four chief instruments of popular 
education, are accommodated to its service” (p. 228). “The 
recent Imperialism both of Great Britain and America has been 
materially assisted by the lavish contributions of men like 
Rockefeller, Hanna, Rhodes, Beit, to party funds for the election 
of ‘imperialist’ representatives, and for the political instruction 
of the people.” At the Universities “philosophy, the natural 
sciences, history, economics, sociology, are to be employed in 
setting up new earthworks against the attack of the dis- 
inherited masses upon the vested interests of the plutocracy.” 
Space will not permit any further exhibition of the tangled 
mass of error and angry invective that pervades this book. The 
evils that accompany any great movement cannot be removed by 
grotesque exaggeration. The problems to be solved are difficult 
enough already without a new confusion of issues. We could 
wish that Mr. Hobson’s very considerable ability had been better 
used than it has been here. 








IN A MINSTER GARDEN. 


In a Minster Garden. By the Dean of Ely. (Elliot Stock. 6s. 
net.)—This is a pleasant enough volume, an olla podrida of hymns 
and religious verses, essays on the history of Ely, and causeries 
dealing mostly with social and economic questions. The Dean 
gives an interesting account of his holiday in the United States, 
and mentions with particular approval the essential “ friendli- 
ness” of the American, whose chief fault, according to this 
ebserver, is “a certain self-consciousness under criticism 
. ees. anda certain over-anxiety, not only to be well thought 
of, but to have the good thought publicly expressed.” A very 
slight love episode makes little difference to the character of 
the book, and the lovers, a most earnest and—perhaps—a 
somewhat academic pair, might reasonably complain that they 
are never permitted to be frivolous—and human. The author 
gives us an amusing story of Thompson, who was Canon of Ely 
in Dean Peacock’s time. The Dean was anxious to remove the 
capital of an old Norman column, which interfered with his view 
of the Cathedral. The Chapter objected strongly on the ground 
that the capital was a most interesting historical relic. “The 
dispute in Chapter became heated. Finally, it is said, the Dean 


Thompson saved the situation by his humour: ‘Really, Mr, Dea) 
he said, ‘ you forget your——’ As he hesitated for a moment a 
thought he was about to add ‘manners,’ but he went onal 
Roman history. The cackling of the geese saved the Capitol?” 








A VOLUME OF AMERICAN ESSAYS, 

Musings by Camp Fire and Wayside. By William Cunningham 
Gray. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 5s.)—This is a Volume 
of essays of a very mixed nature. Dr. Gray wrote in tur 
and with equal enthusiasm about Nature, society, the soul of 
man, the ways of Adam and Eve, the music of the spheres, and 
the philosophy of holiday-making. We are much in sympathy 
with the remarks in the preface on the perverseness of the 
American men and women who, having in their own country 
such ample space and opulent reserves of Nature to draw Upon 
for holiday refreshment, rush over to our crowded countries, “ post. 
poning their enjoyment of the fresh air and liberty generously 
allotted to them at home till they shall have reached a future 
state of existence in a cemetery.” But we sympathise also—anj 
so evidently did Dr. Gray, in spite .of his glorification of virgin 
forests and unexplored deserts—with the humane interests that 
inspire the wish to become personally acquainted with older 
civilisations. Like all the descriptive books of the day, this volume 
is plentifully and charmingly illustrated. The ideas remind ono 
alternately of Thoreau and Emerson, with an added element that 
belongs to the practical editor and journalist. 








THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

The Study of the Gospels. By J. Armitage Robinson, DD 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is one of the series of “ Hand. 
books for the Clergy,” appearing under the general editorship of 
A. W. Robinson, B.D. We may say generally that nothing could 
be more desirable than that the Anglican clergy should be 
equipped with knowledge of the kind to which this little volume 
will introduce them, and should regard the questions with 
which Biblical study abounds in the candid spirit and with 
the breadth of view which they see here exemplified. Here isa 
passage about St. Mark’s Gospel, which we quote, not because it is 
strikingly new and original, but because it exhibits the results of 
acriticism which is not less devout and reverent because it accepts 
facts and does not shrink from applying principles :—“ These four 
[Gospels] survived because they were worthy to survive. One of 
them was well nigh lost, just because its material was to be found 
almost completely embodied in two of the others, which were 
written on a larger scale. It must have seemed small and thin, 
lacking in completeness, and practically unnecessary. It was so 
seldom transcribed that at one period there seems to have been only 
one available copy of it, and that had lost its final leaf. All 
our copies of St. Mark are descended from one which broke off 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence—‘for they feared...... 
A new ending was written, perhaps early in the second century, 
but not all our manuscripts contain it; indeed some of them have 
a much shorter ending, which has no better claim to be original. 
It is only in recent times that we have come to see how greatly 
we should have been losers if the whole book had perished. For 
centuries it was practically disregarded, and it was a long time 
before any one thought it worth while to write a commentary 
upon it. It is our own age, with its spirit of critical investigation, 
which has learned to thank the wonderful providence which pre- 
served to us these priceless ‘first impressions’ of the life of Christ 
—the rugged phrases and the vivid touches which subsequent 
evangelists softened or removed.” How great an advance have we 
here on the view which some of us will remember as universally 
taken some fifty or sixty years ago, when all the Gospels were 
regarded in the same way as results of a mechanical inspiration, 
St. Mark differing from the other writers in that he had been 
divinely taught to make an epitome of St. Matthew. 








TWO VOLUMES OF THE “TEMPLE BIBLE.” 
In the “Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. each net) we 
have The Book of Jeremiah, and Lamentations, edited by E. Tyrrell 
Green, M.A., and The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, edited by 0. C. 
Whitehouse, D.D. Both volumes are worthy members of the excel- 
lent and instructive series to which they belong, but we have 
been especially impressed by the latter. The section on the 
“Religious Ideas of the Book of Ezekiel” seems particularly 
valuable. This prophet, we are told, is the great preacher of 
personal responsibility, and this departure was the natural 
outcome of the history of the people. “This was due to the 
altered political conditions which demanded a change in the 
religious modes of thought. The old religious ideas were based 
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Feaial life as well as of worship. The individual had no place 
relation to God save in and through the clan and its common 
pce But the Assyrian invasions of the Palestinian lands and 
a since the eighth century had gradually broken up the 
nationalities and deported the races from the old homes and only 

ssible seats of religious life. It was necessary, therefore, that 
1d be based on something deeper and more permanent 
than the integrity of the clan and its local sacra. This needful 
reconstruction of ideas was accomplished by the prophets. For 
race-religion they substituted personal religion.” Another useful 
section is that in which the indebtedness of Ezekiel to earlier 


prophets is worked out. 


religion shou. 








RODEN NOEL’S POEMS. 

The Collected Poems of Roden Noel. With a Notice by the late 
John Addington Symonds. (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
—Lady Victoria Buxton was well advised in publishing the 
collected poems of her brother. The task has been admirably 
performed, and the extracts from Noel’s letters throwing light upon 
his mental attitude are especially valuable, and suggest the desira- 
bility of publishing more of them. The public has now before it 
the entire poetical output of this highly individual singer, with 
the one exception of his earliest volume, “Behind the Veil,” 
suppressed in accordance with his own wishes. These collected 
poems were undoubtedly worth publishing, for though Noel never 
secured an adequate hearing in his lifetime, and though his 
instrument seems frequently imperfect and his thought obscure, 
there spoke through him a passionate philosopher, a true poct, a 
soul filled with profoundest pity for suffering humanity and 
fervent strivings towards God. Those who read this volume 
through will find that it is the spiritual biography of the man, 
the history of a singularly coniplex and interesting personality. 
Niccolo Tommaseo wrote of himself, “sono nato religioso,” and 
that is the deepest truth about Roden Noel. He was a specu- 
lator, and pushed speculation to the verge of fantasy ; he had 
leanings towards the doctrine of metempsychosis, for example, 
and believed for a while that a tiger was reincarnate in him. 
His poems are frequently paeans of a Nature-worshipper, but 
through them all runs the sense of a personality in Nature 
which makes it one with man and linked with man to God. The 
thought is finely expressed in these lines from “The Death of 
Livingstone ” :— 

Yet if no rumour had survived the grave, 

If all were lost in dark Ilala-wave, 

Yon very woods and waters in their dim 

Hearts would have lost no memory of him! 

They, in their mystic message to all time 

And all the worlds, have thrilled with the sublime 

Story of man; God reassumes the life ; 

He crowns unseen the labour and the strife. 

Labour is full fruition in the bud 

And faith, possession dimly understood.” 
The religious note is dominant; pantheism is forced back to a 
definite and higher Deity. Noel, moreover, was by nature deeply 
humaneand pitiful. All that he could of human life he embraced 
and sympathised with, nor was there much that might happen to 


** That bloody, soul-possessed weed called man” 


which left him unmoved. But this sensitiveness to the accidents 
of existence brought him face to face with the problems of sin 
and suffering, and the core of his poems, as of his life, is his 
progress from formal faith to doubt, and back to a wider, more vital 
faith through pain, suffering, loss. Round this central point are 
gathered his sense of beauty, his bewilderment at suffering, his 
indignation at cruelty, his adoration of self-sacrifice; all leading 
him to a passionate assertion of the Deity, grandly expressed 
in a symbol which has the rare merit of being scientifically 


accurate :— 
** But thou, O Sun! dost never die, 
Nor ascend on high! 
Earth whene’er she turns away 
Dreams there is a death of Day.” 








GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. 

Gardens, Old and New. Vol. Il. Edited by John Leyland. 
Illustrated from Photographs by Charles Latham. The “Country 
Life” Library. (George Newnes. £2 2s. net.)—These volumes 
make all lovers of gardens break the Tenth Commandment. ‘The 
beautiful pictures of English gardens bring home to the modest 
owners of still more modest gardens what they can never hope to 
have. And yet among these lovely domains are the residences of 
modest people who by ‘int of taste and industry allied to a 
genuine love of horticulture have managed to make their gardens 
ideal, not only as flower gardens, but as planned and ordered 
pleasaunces which hold their own among the more famous domains 
of England. An excellent introduction to this attractive book 
surveys “in a broad sense the whole world of gardening.” It 












describes without too much of detail the growth of gardening 
“historically until it assumed the particular forms in which it 
exists to-day.” It shows how the “old garden was distinguished 
by the spirit of enclosure,” this being especially “the garden of 
the old Englishman.” Then we learn how this spirit of seclusion 
broke down, and how by degrees men “thought it right to take 
Nature in an intimate sense into the garden plan.” Then 
followed a recoil from extravagant copying of Nature where at 
best she could only be a minute imitation of herself, and 
“once again the taste of the garden-maker accepted in various 
forms the older plan.” From the ebb and flow of these two ideas, 
the natural and the formal, “the true lesson to be drawn is one of 
eclecticism in selection combined with order in plan.” The 
relation of garden to house must be borne in mind if a true 
harmony is to be the result, and we learn from the illustrations of 
England’s stately homes what can be accomplished where taste 
and opportunity go hand in hand. The book will be a source of 
inspiration to all garden experts, and if there is much to which 
the ordinary man can never hope to attain, there are plenty of 
ideas to be gathered which can be carried out in gardens of very 
different capabilities. The Surrey residences of quite modern 
building will prove this. At the Orchards—the residence of Sir 
William Chance—and at Miss Jekyll’s lovely old “ Surrey Cottage ” 
near Godalming, both of which are fully illustrated in this 
volume, will be seen gardening of a more modern kind at its best, 
and both of these gardens owe much of their beauty to the 
intelligence and care that their owners give to them. There is 
no reason why all owners of gardens should not in their degree 
go and do likewise. 








CELEBRITIES AND I. 


Celebrities and I. By Henriette Corkran. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 16s.)—There is a frank egoism, a naive crudity of self- 
revelation, in Miss Corkran’s sketches and reminiscences that 
fairly disarms criticism. Upon almost every page she sins against 
all the canons of good taste. When she prattles about herself 
and her admirers, she makes the reader blush for the shamefaced- 
ness she evidently does not even guess at the lack of. When she 
chronicles the marriages and counts the sisters-in-law of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters to eke out a page and a half of “recol- 
lections,” one wonders how an author so very much up to date has 
failed to remember the existence of various books of reference, 
from the “ Dictionary of National Biography” to “ Who’s Who,” 
which give all the information of this kind that anybody wants 
about any “celebrity,” dead or living. When one reads of the 
picnic at Fontainebleau where she and the present Lord Tennyson 
had such pleasant conversation, one smiles in amazement at the 
ignorance of social conventions that allows an acquaintance so 
distinguished to be represented in her pages by his Christian name. 
The monotonous staccato of her short and gushing sentences may 
suggest that she has taken some of the novelettes in Punch for 
her models of style. And yet, absurd as it all is, there is some- 
thing about the book that wins forgiveness for its many sins, its 
thinness and its redundancy, its lack of reticence and lack of 
tact, the things that should have been left unsaid about 
people the writer knew well and the pathetically empty 
chapters about people she had seen once and had absolutely 
nothing to say about that was worth anybody’s reading. Whether 
she owes it to her Irish blood or to her French bringing-up, 
Miss Corkran certainly understands the art of not boring her 
readers. She may amuse them, or she may not; she may provoke 
ten to laugh at her for one whom she wins to laugh with her; but 
somehow, in spite of the “ Pish!” and “ Pshaw! ” her reminiscences 
call forth, she induces even the most contemptuous reader to dip 
on to the end “just to see what she has to tell of this one or 
another.” Moreover, Miss Corkran really has insight, and she 
has met a great many interesting people, and known a few inti- 
mately from childhood ; and now and again she finds a happy way 
of saying a thing well worth saying,—for instance, this admirable 
definition of a “causerie” coming into the chapter about Alfred de 
Vigny. “However réverie is to be explained, it was the state De 
Vigny could only exchange for causerie. Conversation sounds 
too stiff and formal, gossip too low, chat perhaps comes nearest. 
Let us say that between friends causerie might be called the 
blended réverie of two or three, taking outward expression in the 
frank and cordial emission of all sorts of ideas and fancies, anec- 
dotes, criticisms, banter—even philosophy is not excluded.” Yet 
even in regard to a passage like this, though one begins to quote 
it with the intention of praise, one is obliged to apologise at the 
end for the imperfect mastery of language that leaves the last 
clause hanging loose like a broken limb. The book from start to 
finish is an odd mixture of competence and incompetence, good 
material and rubbish. But it is readable, and quickly so. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL PARISH. 





Illustrations. (J. Murray. 7s. 6d.)—This littie volume gives, in 






lections of the parish of Crathie,in which Balmoral stands. Mrs. 
Lindsay’s personal memories go back to days before Queen 
Victoria made it her Highland home. Her father, Dr. Robertson, 
came to Deeside in 1818; and it was not till 1848 that Sir James 
Clarke prescribed the bracing air of the district for the Queen’s 
health. Balmoral happened to be tenantless. It was taken for 
the Royal party. Dr. Robertson was asked to superintend the 
preparations of the house; and Mrs. Lindsay recalls, as the 
occasion of her first sigkt of Royalty, the autumn day when the 
quiet countryside turned out to greet the first coming of the 
Royal party along the road from Aberdeen : “It was but a passing 
glimpse we got of a lady and gentleman with two children in an 
open carriage, who bowed and smiled in response to the respectful 
salutations of our little group.” The “children” were the present 
King and the late Empress of Germany, and they were objects of 
especial interest to the gazer because they were of about the same 
age as herself and her sister. Dr. Robertson’s arrangements at 
Balmoral gave so much satisfaction that he was appointed Commis- 
sioner in Scotland for the Queen and the Prince Consort, and in 
this capacity he served until his health broke down in 1875. Mrs. 
Lindsay’s pages add little that is new to the picture, long familiar 
to us all, of Queen Victoria’s simple relations with her homely 
friends, the peasants of Deeside. But the glimpses they give are 
sympathetic, and therefore welcome. The distinctive feature of 
the book is the setting. Queen Victoria’s residence at Baimoral 
is treated as an incident in the histcry of the parish, and 
traditions of older days, known to the writer only by hearsay, are 
recorded. We are told how in the days of the early Kings of 
Scotland “the abundance of game in Crathie and Braemar made 


















































hunting-seat. And we get some picturesque local anecdotes 
of the days of Prince Charlie. By that time Balmoral had 
passed into the hands of the Farquharsons, who were all staunch 








in the clan. At the time of Prestonpans the Laird of Invercauld 
and his brother-in-law, the Laird of Mackintosh, were both on the 
side of the Hanoverians, but Lady Mackintosh was staunch for 
the Stuarts, and in the absence of her husband raised a regiment 
that did good service. She herself came to the front under the 
title of Colonel Anne ; and by the fortunes of war it fell to her to 
receive the sword of her husband when he made his surrender 
after being captured by scouts. Another vivid anecdote of those 
days is that of the lady of Blelack who, when the minister 
besought the Almighty “to scatter the rebels and bring their 
tounsels to nought,” stood up in her pew and demanded with an 
oath, “ How daur ye say that, and my Charlie wi’ them?” 




























SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


Saint Augustine and his Age. By Joseph McCabe. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s.)—Mr. McCabe’s contribution to the literature 
of St. Augustine wiil not be sympathetic to readers who feed 
contentedly on the biographies of saints artificially “cooked” by 
professional hagiologists. But to those who want to read the real 
characters of saints in real history, and to understand their rela- 
tion not only to their own time but to ours, it will be welcome. 
Mr. McCabe explains his aim and method in a short preface. His 
book is “an attempt to interpret the life of one of the most 
famous saints of the Christian Church by the light of psychology 
rather than by that of theolegy.” He has tried “to exhibit the 
development of Augustine as an orderly mental and moral 
growth, and to present it in harmonious relation to the many 
other interesting figures and groups on the broad canvas of his 
age.” We cannot follow in review the many threads of interest 
that are worked into the canvas. Augustine’s attitude towards 
the Manichaeans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians is handled 
in a spirit of searching and ruthless criticism. His attitude 
towards his own younger years, as represented by the “Confes- 
sions,” is put through the same ordeal, and with results that are 
perhaps a little over-harsh towards Augustine. Yet there is 
wholesome truth in Mr. McCabe’s view. Augustine’s judgments 
of the sins of his “ unregenerate” time, in some cases too merci- 
less, in others too callously lenient, would be more edifying if he 
had not left some of the human sympathies behind in adapting 
himself to the requirements of the orthodox theology of his day. 
This book raises the very interesting question how far such an 




































Recollections of a Royal Parish. By Patricia Lindsay. With 


a singularly pleasant and unaffected manner, a handful of recol- | 


the old castle of Kindrochit (Mar Castle)” a favourite Royal , 


Jacobites until 1745, when there was a division of allegiance | 


adaptation of mental and moral vision to contemporary convention | 
may not be a necessary condition of practical usefulness to the | 
world; and whether the power of sympathetic interpretation by ! appreciation of this lucid and impartial story of the English in the 


. ie. 
which some of the most honest as well as the most imaginative 
great souls have achieved this miracle of adaptation shoulg not 
be reckoned as an additional gift rather than as a defect, Mr 
McCabe, however, does not appear to lean to the answer in ths 
affirmative. He rather suggests that the more commonplace view 
is the true one,—that where Augustine was hardened and Narrowed 
by putting on the conventional theology of his day, he was already 
inclined to narrowness and hardness. But the recognition of the 
positive side of Augustine’s equipment for the post of a great leader 
of religious thought and life is entirely sympathetic and extremely 
interesting,—as one more extract, taken from the pages which deal 
with the time of his conversion, will show. From Ambrose he 
had learned not to take the Old Testament stories literally, 
for the rest his own spiritual instinct sufficed. “Augustine “ 
never exacting in the matter of evidence. He had inherite 
a rare and enviable gift from his mother. As a pious Catholic shg 
would not consult the astrologers, but she had a direct communica. 
tion with the higher powers in her dreams. ‘She used to say that 
she could distinguish by a kind of taste which she could not 
describe between Thy revelations and the images of her dream. 
ing imagination.’ So with Augustine. It was by a kind of subtly 
sense, that dispensed with the labour of seeking evidences ang 
historical guarantees, that he tested alleged revelations.” Mp, 
McCabe is too modern to allow infallibility to this spiritual 
sense, but he is also too modern not to recognise that, in Spite 
of its fallibility, it is by the possession of this sense and the 
confident exercise of it that great spiritual leaders influence 
the world and help its progress. The picture of social and 
religious life among Catholics, heretics, and pagans in Rome and 
at Hippo in the days of Augustine is as uncompromising as the 
analysis of character. Of this side of the bock it may also be 
said that it will shock and repel some. By others—that is to 
say, by the wise—it will be accepted as a valuable page of 
history. 








STATE EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. 

State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand. By W. Pember 
Reeves. 2 vols. (Grant Richards. 24s.)—The most interesting 
chapters in these two volumes are those devoted to the Australasian 
Factory Acts, the Compulsory Arbitration Statutes, and the Old. 
Age Pensions Act. Not that the description of the Australia of the 
pioneers and the realised dreams of Gibbon Wakeficld have not 
a fascination of their own, but that the vigour with which a young 
community tackles factory legislation and old-age pensions is re- 
freshing to our Old Country minds worried with the complicated 
puzzle of social England. We can assure our readers that the 
story of factory reform possesses an unflagging interest, partly 
due to the fact that if a legislative measure is abortive in 
Australasia, it does not remain so long ; the fight does not slacken, 
but is waged till one party or the other wins. It is remarkable that 
sweating should have obtained so speedy a footing in these Colonies, 
and few of us realised that we exported this with other and more 
desirable phases of commerce and life. Noone seems to have been 
more surprised than the Colonial citizen at the discovery. It was 
greatly due to Protection; yet to that and to the rapidity of 
its growth it owed its destruction. The Australasian woke up in 
a fright one morning at this gruesome beanstalk of competition, 
and drafted and redrafted till he scotched the monster. The old- 
age pension scheme of New Zealand should prove very interesting 
to us, though we cannot compare the conditions of life in the two 
countries. It works well, as Mr. Reeves’s criticism shows, in New 
Zealand, where, it is noteworthy, the percentage of old people 
eligible for the pension has risen rapidly of late years. In old 
countries, however, the specialisation of men for certain trades, and 
the consequent rarity of “ handiness,” must always leave a hopeless, 
helpless residue, putting out of consideration the voluntarily un- 
employed and the sturdy beggar, who are the worst obstacles toa 
pension scheme. The land question in Australia gives a sad 
object-lesson in that most fatal blunder of all Colonial Govern- 
ments, the selling of enormous tracts of good farming lands to 
men who did not develop them. No Colony has ever learnt by 
another’s experience, but the reckoning comes, and is coming to all. 
The mistake was made in Canada to an almost incredible extent, 
and there estates of great corporations will have to be broken up 
as the Hatuma and Waikakai estates were. Of course the 
Australian land question has never ceased to suffer from the 
primary blunder of free selection. In New South Wales alone 
in thirty-three years fourteen million acres were sold unconditionally. 
Now they cry for perpetual leases and have gone to the other 
extreme. But in New Zealand Mr. Reeves thinks that on the 
whole the right men have got the land. We must now express our 
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emind our readers that the statesmen and thinkers 


South, and r ; : : ; 
of the whole world are interested in the Australasian Colonies. 


else have the modern spirit and a capable democracy 
so free & hand, or the wildest dreams of the reformer a fairer 
than at the hands of the Anglo-Saxon of the Antipodes 
with his inherited capacity for self-government. 


Nowhere 


chance, 








THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME. 

The Architecture of Greece and Rome. By W. J. Anderson and 
R. P. Spiers. (B. T. Batsford. 18s. net.)—The late Mr. Anderson’s 
sketch of Mycenaean architecture and the development of the 
archaic period in Greece has an inevitable fascination. There 
are no ecstasies of admiration. There is too much to describe, too 
many phases, and the progressive steps are too insistent to permit 
of a student’s attention being withdrawn from the technical im- 
portance of them by notes of exclamation. But the tomb of 
Agamemnon, with its reminiscences of Egyptian stateliness, the 
Lion Gate of Mycenae, and the metopes at Selinus, so significant of 
true dignity, are impressed upon his hearers by the teacher as 
the foundation of the really great in Grecian architecture 
and sculpture. Not less wonderful is the rapid development 
from the short-pillared temple and flat metopes of the 
earlier period to the slenderer columns and wonderful carvings 
of the Parthenon. Even at Selinus we see metopes of an 
archaic character on one temple next to those of “ Actaeon 
attacked by dogs” on another,—carving worthy of any age. Mr. 
Anderson has been very careful to point out how much the Greeks 
owed to their choice of situation. At Segesta, at Agrigentum, at 
Athens, the clear wide landscape and brilliant sunlight of Greece 
accentuated the strength and grace of the solid stone. Mr. Phené 
Spiers tells us in the preface that for the chapters on Roman archi- 
tecture he alone is responsible. He uses technicalities more freely 
perhaps, but is even more interesting, and his summaries are by no 
means devoid of colour. The more complicated buildings of Rome, 
he consequence of a luxurious civilisation, have a particular 
attraction for the architect, notably the baths, groups of halls of 
yarious sizes and heights which must certainly have taxed the 
builders’ ingenuity. Again, in the domestic interiors of Pompeii 
and in the more or less ruined villas of Hadrian and others there is 
more scope and more material for the archaeologist. As an 
instance of the elasticity of Roman architecture, and of Mr. 
Spiers’s descriptions, that of the Pont du Gard furnishes a capital 
example. The Greeks never set themselves any such task. From 
astudent’s point of view, the Roman portion of the book will be 
preferable, for excellent as is Mr. Anderson’s “ Architecture of 
Greece,” it is somewhat condensed. The glossary, we observe, is 
not quite complete. As a whole, the book will be found fertile 
of suggestion, and highly appreciative of the Greek spirit and 
the best features of its art. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE ROLLS SERIES. 

Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series. By William Stubbs, 
D.D. Edited by Arthur IIassall, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 
12s, 6d. net.)—The man who can criticise these historical essays 
from the position of a superior does not exist. The effect produced 
on any one at all competent to judge by the extent and minute- 
ness of the knowledge which they display is little less than over- 
whelming. The Bishop moves with an easy and assured step 
through regions often obscure and among a multitude of person- 
azes whom it is very difficult to understand. He seems as familiar 
with the Kings, the statesmen, soldiers, and ecclesiastics of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries as he could have been with the 
Oxford and the London of his own time. The Introductions are 
eleven in number. The first may be placed by itself. It is con- 
cerned with St. Dunstan, and its chief characteristic is the 
correction which it gives of the popular view of the great Arch- 
bishop’s attitude to the secular and monastic clergy. The 
other ten cover two periods, the frst including the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard, and John; the second those of the first 
and second Edwards. It is difficult to select any portions as 
specially illustrating Dr. Stubbs’s characteristics as an adept in 
historical research, but we may mention the account of the 
negotiations between Richard and Saladin which ended in the 
abandonment of the Third Crusade, and, as exhibiting a very 
different region of life, that of the great quarrel between Arch- 
bishop Baldwin and the Monks of Canterbury. The latter is 
especially interesting to us. Crusades are not likely to be revived, 
but there is a reaction in favour of the monastic life. This is 
what one who had studied the subject most profoundly, and in a 
most unprejudiced spirit, writes of the monasteries of England :— 

“From the end of the twelfth century until the Reformation, 
from the days of Hubert Walter to those of Wolsey, the monas- 





teries remained magnificent hostelries; their churches were 
splendid chapels for noble patrons; their inhabitants were 
bachelor county gentlemen, more polished and charitable, but 
little more learned or more pure in life than their lay neigh- 
bours; their estates were well managed and enjoyed great ad- 
vantages and exemptions; they were, in fact, an element of 
peace in a nation that delighted in war. But, with a few noble 
exceptions, there was nothing in the system that did spiritual 
service; books were multiplied, but learning declined; prayers 
were offered unceasingly, but the efficacious energy of real 
devotion was not found in the homes that it had reared.” 








“TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.” 

Mazzini. By Bolton King, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—This is the first of a series of “Temple Biographies” 
appearing under the general editorship of Dugald Macfadyen, 
and gives good promise for the volumes to follow. Mr. King has 
treated a very difficult subject with much success. The difficulty, 
of course, lies in combining a just appreciation of the man’s 
ideals and the sincerity with which he struggled for them with a 
candid acknowledgment of his defects. It was not only that he 
was unpractical. There were occasions, not frequent indeed, less 
frequent, we may say, than one might expect from a man so 
situated, when he was not quite “straight.” But for an 
Italian politician who had to deal with facts in the first 
half of the nineteenth century it was very difficult to be straight. 
Mr. King allows that in one case he was persuaded to connive at 
assassination. To supply a man who had suggested the assassina- 
tion of Charles Albert with money for travelling, and actually to 
give him a dagger, were acts which can only be palliated 
by a very great provocation. It is true that this happened, 
as Mr. King puts it, in “early life,” though the phrase 
used as an excuse suggests eighteen rather than twenty-eight, 
Mazzini’s actual age at the time. Mr. King fully acknowledges 
the impracticability of the man; there was a sublime egotism about 
him, an egotism quite remote from selfishness, but disabling to a 
man who desired to attain real and tangible results. The question 
whether the impractical idealist does not actually advance, though 
he apparently retards, the cause which he has at heart must 
be left over. It is difficult not to think that Mazzini postponed 
Italian freedom, though it is quite possible that, if we take in a 
cycle of time large enough, he really helped it on. Put into 
the form of a choice between him and Cavour, we have a question 
which will probably divide honest inquivers for many years to 
come. The personality of Mazzini is brought out by many 
touches and details which add much to the interest of the 
volume. We must not forget to mention a very carefully 
compiled bibliography. 








THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE CLOTHING 
TRADE. 

The Employment of Women in the Clothing Trade. By Mabel 
S. Willett, Ph.D. (P. 8S. King and Son.)—This is a 
“ Study in Economics,” the work of a graduate of the Columbia 
University, New York. Much is, naturally, of direct interest to 
American readers only ; but there are points of contact between 
the worlds of Labour on the two sides of the Atlantic. In New 
York State more than a third of the women employed in making 
(men’s) clothing is to be found. Hours of labour are limited by 





law, ten hours being the maximum; but the law is not observed, 
the Jewish shops being the worst offenders. The employées are 
Jewish, German, or Italian, and there are interesting differences 
between them. The Jewish are more independent. Among the 
Germans the patria potestas is despotic. One German girl told 
Miss Willett that being about to be married, she asked to be 
|} allowed to pay for her board, and reserve the balance for the 
purchase of clothes. “My mother struck me,” she went on, 
“before my future husband.” The average wage for the 
whole year varies from 18s. 6d. per week for Jewish 
girls to 13s. 6d. for Italians, the general average for all 
nationalities being about 17s. This looks good; but a different 
colour is put on the matter by the fact that the rent of two 
rooms in New York is commonly as much as 10s. 6d. per 
week. There is some very bad overcrowding. The rule, as far 
as the Italian workers are concerned, is to have two rooms only, 
one being the common bedroom. In one case there were ten 
people,—the man and his wife, an uncle and aunt, five children, 
and the man’s mother. The expense of coal varies according to 
means; but a family, to be comfortable, in the coldest weather 
must spend a dollar a week on coal. The lowest scale for food 
was 6d. a day for an adult and five children,—three loaves of stale 
bread and three-halfpenny-worth of cheese. The Report will 
repay a careful analysis, which we do not pretend to give, 
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WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. 


Wellington’s Lieutenants. By Alexander Innes Shand. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Shand, as a writer, has by no means 
the rhetorical resources of Dr. Fitchett, in whose steps he follows 
as a resuscitator of the glories of Wellington and the Peninsular 
campaigns; the clarion does not ring so unmistakably through 
his pages. But his biographies of Wellington’s eight best-known 
lieutenants—Hiil, Craufurd, Picton, Beresford, Lynedoch, Hope- 
toun, Anglesey, and Combermere—will be heartily weleomed by 
all who think that the men who undoubtedly held up the hands 
of Wellington till the burden and heat of the day were over 
have been unnecessarily or unduly submerged in the personality 
of their chief, even in the pages of Napier and Gleig. Mr. Shand 
is perhaps seen at his best when he is engaged in illustrating by 
means of sheer accuracy of narrative the differences between the 
commanders whose stories he tells,—the rugged, hard-swearing 
Picton; Craufurd, “all fire and passionate impulse”; and Lord 
Hill, with his “cool judgment, imperturbable self-repression, and 
intuitive grasp of his superior’s far-reaching plans.” Mr. Shand 
is no less fair to Wellingtcn’s less-known lieutenants, such as 
Ccombermere, than he is to the more famous. If his battlepieces 
are never lurid, they are always intelligible. His comments on 
men are invariably judicious and shrewd. Thus he says of Lceid 
Lynedoch when he accepted a title:—“Graham’s pride inclined 
him to reject the accompanying pension, but his Scottish prudence 
constrained him to accept it.” 








CHANNING ON THOREAU. 


Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist. By W.E. Channing. Edited by 
F. B. Sanborn. (Charles E. Goodspeed, Boston. 8s.)—The late 
William Ellery Channing left in the hands of his literary executor, 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, material for a new edition of his biography of 
Thoreau, which was originally published in 1873, and has long 
been out of print. In spite of certain defects, which have been 
pointed out more effectively by Robert Louis Stevenson in one of 
the best of his literary essays than by any one else, Thoreau cor- 
tinues to grow, rather than to fall off, in favour with an 
enthusiastic section of the reading public, and Mr. Sanborn 
has felt impelled to complete what he clearly regards as a labour 
of love. This enlarged edition, which in get-up resembles Mr. 
Sanborn’s other works on Thoreau, contains some thirty pages of 
new matter, notes, an index, and a portrait of Channing. To tell 
the truth, there is rather too much of Channing in this book, and 
Mr. Sanborn would probably have pleased Thoreauites—at least 
thoroughgoing Thoreauites—better by condensing than by dis- 
tending the book he has edited. Surely, for example, he need not 
have printed all the “ Memorial Verses” he has given at the end 
of his volume. Yet this book, which, by the way, is a credit to 
American typography, will certainly be accepted as one of the 
standard books—if not, indeed, the standard book—on Thoreau. 








CLIMBING ON THE HIMALAYA. 

Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges. By 
J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. (D. Douglas. 16s.)—Much of the 
climbing described by Professor Collie is somewhat belated—the 
attempt on Nanga Parbat took place in 1895—nevertheless a 
melancholy interest attaches to this wonderful region where Mr. 
Mummery lost his life. In our opinion, reading about climbing is 
always exhilarating ; a delayed account does not necessarily mean 
a stale one. Now of course a dreadful fascination clings to the 
Diamirai Pass and to the Diama Glacier, where tke accident took 
place,—an avalanche from the north face of the great mountain 
seems an almost obvious solution of the problem. A few hours 
previous to this last and fatal ascent the adventurous climber 
had alluded to the vast avalanches and the wonders 
of the ice world on Nanga Parbat. He had no fear, 
as witness his descent a few days before of a chimney, 
and traverse of a narrow ledge, unsteadied from above, 
when it seemed almost impossible not to fall outwards. Mr. 
Mummery was no doubt too adventurous, and his two fear- 
less but not expert Ghoorkas may have got the party into 
difficulties. Professor Collie’s chapter on the Rocky Mountains 
is illustrated by a capital map of those peaks within reach of 
the transcontinental line; and he gives a clear and useful 
summary of the groups of peaks and their special attractions. 
All the photographs are excellent; those of the Diamirai Pass 
and Peak, the Lofoten, a crevasse, and the Freshfield Glacier 
especially so. That of the Lofoten is a beautiful effect. The 
chapters on the Lake District, Wastdale Head, the Lofoten 
Islands, and the mountains of Iceland give a pleasant variety,— 
your true mcuntaineer is as much a lover of forms as of the 


physical and scientific joys of climbing. We suppose, however 
that the goal of the enthusiast must be the Himalaya and neigh. 
bouring ranges. There are mysterious giants there, as yet seen 
no nearer than a hundred miles, and more mountains oye 


20,000 ft. than there are Bens, Pens, and tors in England, 








JOHN LACKLAND. 

John Lackland. By Kate Norgate. (Macmillan and Co, 83, 6d.) 
—Miss Norgate, it seems to us, has taken more pains to make 
a careful study of John’s political struggles with Philip 
of France and his endless constitutional struggle with 
the Barons than to put together a biography of King 
John himself. She might have permitted herself a littl 
more latitude, and availed herself of more opportunities of 
describing John and the very real advance English liberties made 
under the stimulus of his excesses. Miss Norgate’s conscientious 
and steady marshalling of historical evidence brings out very 
strongly two points in the history of John’s reign,—that 
the Barons were only inferior to the King in duplicity 
and wickedness by reason of inferior determination, and that 
they knew not what they did when they signed the Great 
Charter. A few probably grasped its significance; but the con. 
clusion is irresistible, that men who had seen every promise 
and every vow abrogated by the greatest liar and master of per. 
verted statecraft known to the century only regarded it as an 
instrument. Few documents of that period are other than concise 
and dignified, and the English Crown always possessed faithful 
servants who combined loyalty and statesmanship. The personal 
character of John is only indirectly revealed to us by the author, 
more, it must be said, by negative than positive evidence; his 
character as a King is plainly enough exposed under Miss Nor. 
gate’s scrutiny. The ability and accuracy of the author must 
earn the gratitude of all students. The style is clear, at times 
vigorous, but singularly unelastic and nearly colourless. Surely 
the Plantagenets as a race appeal to the imagination and need a 
portrait-painter with a bold brush. We get a clearer conceptiou 
of William the Marshal than of John the King. John himself 
would have preferred the paint a little thicker. 








THE CELTIC CHURCH IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Celtic Church in Britain and Ireland. By Heinrich 
Zimmer. (D. Nutt. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. A. Meyer has translated this 
little book from Professor Zimmer’s article in the German “ Pro- 
testant Encyclopaedia.” Professor Zimmer practically demolishes 
the legend of Patricius in so far as it makes St. Patrick tho 
founder of Irish Christianity. It has always been a stumbling- 
block to his followers that his own contemporaries scarcely knew 
him, and never made any such claim as the legend or his post- 
humous biographer makes. This is by way of proving the exist- 
ence of the Irish Church in the days of Pelagius. Professor 
Zimmer’s arguments deducing from the Pelagian heresy and the 
Pelagian Commentary, and their grip and extent, the existence 
of a strong Irish Church prior to the fifth century are 
very convincing, if not perhaps actually sound. The linguistic 
arguments are as powerful as any, that Latin loan-words have 
come through British-Irish mouths, and not from Patrick 
and his Romance-speaking companions. There cannot be much 
room for detail in a short article, but the author sketches 
for us the monastic constitution of the Irish Church, its 
existence in Ireland and North Britain, and its prosperity till the 
ninth century. Then comes the struggle for the superiority of 
the Roman Primacy, when the Irish Church was still learned and 
flourishing ; then the gradual assimilation, the introduction of the 
relic cult and the Patrick legend, and the disappearance of the 
Celtic Church in the twelfth century ; not, however, before it had 
left a reputation for breadth of view and a more personal 
Christianity, as is hinted at in Bede’s description of Aidan. 








A HISTORY OF TIMBER. 

Wood. By G. 8S. Boulger. (E. Arnold. 7s. 6d.)\—We can 
conceive few people taking up this book without finding some- 
thing to interest them in it. Everybody is more or less interested 
in wood, for it was a necessity before iron was thought of, and 
will continue to be so probably as long as the world lasts. 
Professor Boulger begins with the physiology—which is certainly 
most excellently illustrated—the colour, hardness, classification, 
and diseases of woods, with remarks as to their general use; and 
proceeds from a brief sketch of the timber-producing districts of 
the globe to an alphabetical list, with notes on qualities and uses, 
which is comprehensive enough fer all practical purposes. The 





book thus forms a most useful work of reference. He enumerates 
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seven hundred and fifty kinds of wood, but says that there 
are several thousand in use. Many people will be surprised 
to hear that the “chestnut” roofs we admire are oak. Professor 
Boulger does not mention the vermin-resisting qualities of chest- 
nut—perhaps they do not exist—or the resistance to weather of the 
canoecedar. Posts of this wood exposed to the air and carved have 
resisted the weather for hundreds of years. We should have 
thought more information relating to the diseases, the storing, and 
the seasoning of wood might have been added ; still, much of this 
is perhaps technical. Professor Boulger is careful not to poach 
on the domain of forestry, unless the pages on seasoning may be 
said to encroach. How common it is to see trees felled and left 
on the ground for years. Forestry is the really important branch 
of agricultural education which we have neglected, and a glance at 
Professor Boulger’s Wood will bring home to us some startling facts. 
Our woodland forms a less percentage of the area of thecountry than 
woodland does of any other State! The fact is almost incredible. 
The distribution of trees and woods in England is very misleading. 
Of course the area of woodland is increasing, and no country 
could be more readily planted, or would yield a quicker return for 
the planting of useful timber. The waste of timber in North 
America was pointed out by an American forestry expert in a 
treatise a few months ago. As long as the Canadian Government 
winks at the wasteful destruction of certain woods, and allows 
lumbermen to cut trees under the statutory limit of size, this will 
goon. This last offence is surely killing the goose that laid the 
golden egg. However, our readers by reading Wood and studying 
forestry will realise this for themselves. 








THE MABINOGION, VOL. II. 

The Mabinogion, Vol. II. Translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. 
“Welsh Library,” edited by Owen Edwards. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
1s.)—It is needless at this date to praise Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
translation of the Mabinogion. It is probably better known 
among English readers than any other translation from the Celtic 
languages, and has possibly exercised a greater influence on 
English literature, unless we are to except Macpherson’s “trans- 
lation” of Ossian. The present volume contains three tales, 
“Geraint the Son of Erbin,” “ Kilhwch and Olwen,” and “The 
Dream of Maxen Wledig,” the last a strange legend of Roman 
days, with more than a touch of savagery at its close. The 
reader who knows his Gibbon may be warned that the Maxen of 
the legend has nothing in common with the sensual and tyrannous 
Maxentius of history. The story of “Kilhwch and Olwen” is 
perhaps the most interesting of the whole series. Even the long 
catalogues of names, the curse of Irish and Welsh literature, are 
relieved by delightful pieces of individual description. Thus, on 
p. 72, after a list of no more literary value than Virgil’s “Gyas, 
fortisque Cloanthus,” we light upon this little picture of Morvran, 
son of Tegid :—“ No one struck him in the battle of Camlan by 
reason of his ugliness: all thought him an auxiliary devil. Hair 
had he upon him like the hair of a stag.” We have only one 
criticism to make,—namely, that for the benefit of English readers 
hints as to the meaning and pronunciation of Welsh names might 
be added in the next edition. “ Gwastawd Ieithoedd” and “ Llwch 
Llawwynyawg” are likely to be more terrible to English readers 
than they were to the foes of Arthur. 








ELECTRIC WIRING. 

Electric Wiring : a Primer for the Use of Wiremen and Students. 
By W. C. Clinton, B.Sc. (J. Murray. 1s. 6d.)—The nature and 
behaviour of our new illuminant, the details of its path from the 
generating station to the glow-lamps on our walls, can hardly be 
made intelligible to the amateur reader by mere letterpress and 
diagrams. Still, this little work will give paterfamilias a smatter- 
ing knowledge of mains, circuits, switches, roses, and burners 
which may serve him a good turn when the workman looks in 
to remedy some erratic proceeding on the part of the electric 
fluid. If the author’s expositions of theory and structure do not 
always shine with the incandescence requisite in a practical 
treatise, they reach the average clearness of English manuals. 
Of omissions we note the following. As the current of high voltage, 
or pressure (say two thousand volts), generated by a distant central 
plant is too explosive for use in our houses, it is diluted before 
entering the consumer’s premises to an energy of from a hundred 
to two hundred volts. On this essential process, which is effected 
by the so-called transformers, the book is practically silent. The 
electric glow-lamp has its merits, but it is a less brilliant illumi- 
nator than the incandescent gas-burner, it is costly, and not long- 
lived. Amateurs who try to estimate their expenditure on Board 
of Trade electrical units by the help of worked book examples 
may find that they have grievously underrated their bill. 


FULL CRY. 

Full Cry. By Fred Cotton. Illustrated by Harrington Bird. 
(R. A. Everett and Co. 21s. net.)—This wide-margined and 
rather unwieldy book is a sporting novel, written in the well- 
known breezy style of so many works of the kind. The young, 
fearless hero and the friend who, of course, marries the hero’s 
straight-riding sister; the stern father and fond mother; the 
kind uncle and the Colonists out in New Zealand, where much 
of the scene is laid,—we know them all. We also know what 
they are going to say before they open their lips. Fox- 
hunting in England, hare-hunting and racing in New Zealand, 
and, after the “deliciously insolent” Boer ultimatum, a little 
warfare in South Africa form the story, such as it is. The 
New Zealand chapters are pictures from life. The book is 
dedicated to Mr. Seddon. Here are some specimens! of the 
author’s style. After an introduction, “a close inspection 
of four glasses of sorts was conducted”; the hero and friend 
“get behind big cigars”; they visit “the shrine of Bacchus” 
at a ball; the fox is “the necessary article”; the relative posi- 
tions of the Bible, “Jorrocks,’ and Shakespeare among the 
“grandest books” of the world is discussed in chap. 6. Our 
readers will have decided by this time that Full Cry does not 
compete with “the best books,” though it is a cheerful, healthy, 
and readable book for boys and their uncritical elders. 








“MARTELLO TOWER” IN CHINA AND THE PACIFIC. 


“ Martello Tower” in China and the Pacific. By Francis Martin 
Norman. (George Allen. 10s. 6d.)—Commander Norman will 
certainly not injure the reputation he made through his 
fascinating and piquant “At School and at Sea” by this useful 
and lively book, which is a record of the commission on the China 
and Pacific Stations of H.M.S. ‘Tribune, of thirty-one guns, atypical 
wooden screw frigate belonging to the transitional period of our 
Navy, in which both the outgoing reign of sail and the incoming 
reign of steam were represented. The special chapters on China 
cover a period of about nineteen months during the war of 
1856-58 (including the occupation of Canton), which immediately 
resulted from the lorcha ‘ Arrow’ incident, and was finally con- 
cluded by the treaty ratified at Pekin in 1860. The book also 
tells of a visit to Manila and Japan, and gives reminiscences of 
Vancouver’s Island in 1859-60. Commander Norman, even 
although, of course, he is not quite the midshipman in tempera- 
ment that he was in his former book, is still most vivacious. He 
is equally at home in describing the extraordinary birds he saw 
in Magellan’s Straits off the shores of Patagonia, in giving 
details of theatricals on board the ‘ Tribune,’ in supplying a key to 
the mysteries of “pidgin” English, and in sketching the boat 
actions in which he was engaged in China. He is full of animal 
spirits, and yet he can moralise with vigour, as when he laments 
the deterioration of the native Patagonians as a consequence of 
their imbibing bad liquor, and calls for “drastic” action. There 
is not a dull or uninforming page in the whole of this volume. 








THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. 

The Struggle for Persia. By Donald Stuart. (Methuen and Co 
6s.)—There can be no question that Mr. Stuart has the art of 
describing his experiences of travel in a very graphic and enter- 
taining way. We open our eyes wide when we read of Russian 
ways—of the doings at the frontier Custom-house, for instance— 
but nature is exhausted when we come to Persia. The courage 
of any one who ventures on the journey to Teheran after 
reading this narrative must be simply heroic. As to the special 
subject of this volume, this is not the place for discussing it. 
That Persia is absolutely helpless may be conceded without much 
difficulty. Mr. Stuart has, and gives good reasons for having, the 
meanest opinion of its powers of defence. That it is in the last 
stage of decadence is no less certain. It is, therefore, a thing to 
be struggled for. Nor need there be any question about the 
motives and methods of Russia. Generally speaking, she wants 
whatever she can get, and is not at all scrupulous about the 
manner of getting it. Yet there is nothing in these facts to 
prevent the existence or establishment of an entente, hardly 
cordiale perhaps, but practically effective. It might be quite 
possible to make it worth Russia’s while to come to an agreement. 
Her talk about India, &c., is mainly brag. She wants an outlet 
that is not frozen half the year. Give her that, and other things 
could be easily arranged. There might be worse policies than to 
let her have Constantinople. But this is for the future. The 
fact to be immediately dealt with is that accommodation is, to say 
the least, more possible with Russia than with Germany. A rival 








in the next county is more amenable than a rival next door. 
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THE HAMPSTEAD AND “THE HOUSE” ANNUALS. 


The Hampstead Annual, 1903. Edited by Greville E. Matheson 
and Sidney C. Mayle. :(S.C.Mayle. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the sixth 
issue of the Annual. We are glad to see that it maintains its 
high character for both literary and artistic excellence. The first 


article gives us a most interesting view of William Blake on his 


not infrequent visits to Linnell, landscape and portrait painter, at 


Hampstead. A very curious picture it is, and we are much obliged 
to Dr. R. Garnett for drawing it. Blake was never a resident; 
in fact, he had prejudices against Hampstead, which it required 
all Linnell’s influence to overcome. Another visitor was R. L. 
Stevenson, whose Hampstead sojourn is described for us by 
Sidney R. Colvin. J. F. Redfern, the sculptor, lived at Lower 
Mount Cottage (now demolished) for a few years before his death. 
The celebrities of Hampstead will furnish material for the Annual 
for some years to come. We may mention at the same time a 
publication which we gladly commend to our readers, “ The House” 
Annual, compiled by W. A. Morgan (Gale and Polden, 5s.) (“ The 
House,” it may be explained, is not Christ Church, Oxford, but the 
Stock Exchange.) It is proposed to make the publication yearly, 
and to devote the funds obtained to tho “ Referee’s Children’s 
Dinner Fund,” an object for which two volumes on “Sport” 
similarly put together have realised more than £1,000. Various 
writers of distinction contribute to the volume, Miss Marie Corelli 
among them. We shall not be so impolite as to criticise her 
“Little Kiltums,” for she objects, we understand, to praise as 
much as to blame. Other writers, however, are not so fastidious, 
and we may say that we have read the volume with much 
pleasure. Perhaps we may. specially mention “John Bull’s 
Christmas Tree,” with “ F.C. G.’s” capital cartoons, and “Saki’s” 
letterpress. “The Cavendish sleeping-car, which never went at 
all, but generally managed to be well placed nevertheless,” is a 
happy stroke. 











LES RUBAIYAT D’OMAR KHEYYAM. 

Les Rubdiyat @Omar Kheyyam. Traduits en Vers Francais by 
Fernand Henry. (J. Maissonneuve, Paris..—M. Henry has 
translated Edward FitzGerald, not Omar Khayyam. He is per- 
fectly well aware of the difference between the two things, and is 
evidently convinced that the work that he has accomplished is 
worth doing, and that the other is not. ‘ FitzGerald,” as he 
happily puts it, “a fait sur Omar le travail de labeille: il a 
butiné sa fleur; il a extrait et s’est assimilé le meilleur de son 
suc.” He has rendered quatrain by quatrain, in similar metre, 
with one concession to the inexorable laws of French verse, for- 
bidding, as they do, the existence of unrhymed lines. What is in 
the English stanza a blank line (the third) is made to rhyme 
with lines in the following stanza. The change has added 
greatly, it need hardly be said, to the translator’s labour. It is 
not easy for an English critic to measure accurately M. Henry’s 
success; we can say, at least, that he is almost always vigorous, 
and always clear :— 


‘With me along the strip of Herbage}| ‘‘ Viens avec moi la-bas sur la bande 





strown de Pré 
That just divides the desert from| Séparant le désert de lendroit 
the sown, labouré, 
Where name of Slave and Sultan Ou le nom de Sultan, d'Esclave est 
is forgot— sans usage, 
And Peace to Mahmud on his golden| —Et Paix au grand Mahmoud sur 
Throne! son Trone doré ! 
A Book of Verses underneath the|‘*Un Volume de Vers & lire sous 
Bough, l’Ombrage, 
A Jug of Wine,a Loaf of Bread—and} Un Broc de Vin, un Pain—et dans cet 
Thou Ermitage 
Beside me singing in the Wilder- Toi, tout auprés de moi, chantant 
ness— quelque refrain— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise Du Paradis un tel Désert serait 
enow!” Yimage!” 








ANCIENT HISTORIES. 

An Ancient History for Beginners. By G. W. Botsford, Ph.D. 
(Macmilian and Co. 17s. 6d.)—Dr. Botsford, who lectures on 
ancient history in the University of Columbia, and is favourably 
known as the author of histories of Greece and Rome, has drawn 
up in this volume a summary of history, Eastern and Western, 
from the earliest times down to Charlemagne. In chaps. 1 and 2 
Egypt and the Asiatic Empires are treated; Part II., with some 
two hundred pages, is given to Greece; Part III. to Rome, the 
Republic, the Empire, and the time of the Barbarian invasion. 
The whole is intended to furnish the matter for a year’s reading. 
Maps and other illustrations are given, and there is a biblio- 
graphy, not the least valuable part of the book, in which the 
student is referred to works which may help him to a more com- 
plete knowledge of the subject. One part of this large subject 
is more fully treated in a History of Rome, by J. L. Myres, 
M.A. (Rivingtons, 5s.) Mr. Myres modestly says of his 




































which shall not mislead, if the reader pursues. the subi 
afterwards.” We cannot pretend to have examined the book 
thoroughly, but the plan set forth in the preface, with itg Union 
of the general principles of history with notices of Sreat pon 
sonalities, is excellent, and the execution, so far as we are able 
to judge, is not unequal. Mr. Myres does not accept the Teleoy, 
tion of the regal period to the region of myth, but draws ont the 
proofs which it affords of the Roman origins. The Suggestion, for 
instance, that the rites of the Arval Brothers at Forti indicated thy 
existence there of an early boundary, is instructive. Going a lon, 
way on, we turn to the estimate of Cicero, always a test by which 
to try a writer’s capacity of seeing the real meaning of Romay 
history. Mr. Myres will have none of Mommsen’s asperitics 
“His (Cicero’s] true place was in a free state where meg 
still ruled by reason and persuasion.” Nothing could be mor 
truc. The last place, it follows, to look for a real appreciation of 
him would be in a country which, living under an autocracy 
itself, is mastered by a passion of jealousy against nations that 
are free. English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 
1660-1715, by Neville Figgis, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 2s, 6d.), 
is the fifth in chronological succession, the second in actual 
appearance, of a scries under the general editorship of Mp, 
G. T. Warner. It begins with extracts, dated February, 1660, 
from Evelyn’s Diary, quotes from the Commons Journals, they 
goes to Pepys’s Diary, then to Burnet, and so forth. Of the plan 
we have spoken before in well-deserved commendation, and need 
only say that this volume seems to carry it out worthily, 











RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 

Random Recollections. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. (E. Arnold, 
14s.)—Mr. Brookfield must have started in life with a fair jn. 
heritance of good stories. One of this stock, he says, “always 
pleased my father,’—and no wonder. It was about a sermon on 
faith. “The most remarkable instance in history of implicit 
faith is the trusting manner in which Moses undertook to lead 
the Israelites across the burning desert guided only by a cloud 
during the day and a pillar of fire at night. But the judicious 
law-giver also availed himself of the services of his brother-in- 
law Hobab, who was intimately acquainted with the route across 
the desert.” Cambridge supplies some facetiae, but rather in the 
way of pieces of quite extraordinary impudence than of humour, 
There is a curious story of Thompson (afterwards Master of 
Trinity) weeping bitterly because he was not higher than fourth 
classic. Edward Bowen also considered this the greatest 
disappointment of his life. What a strange occasion for tears! 
Some of the Cambridge recollections suggest the criticism 
that Mr. Brookfield is a little too free in mentioning names. 
In 1879 Mr. Brookfield went on the stage. He is loud in 
praise of the managers of those days, and, indeed, has some 
instances of uncommon generosity to relate. Possibly it is the 
fault of the writer of this notice that the stage stories do not par- 
ticularly appealto him. The author’s experience as stage-manager 
toan amateur company isas good asany. “Ican’t be of any use to 
you,” was his summing-up. “ What we labour and strive after, 
and generally fail to attain, comes quite naturally to you.” All 
thought that he was the ideal of stage-managers. Here, again, the 
point of nota few stories is their impudence. After the theatre wo 
are taken to Paris, to Monte Carlo, to New York. At this last 
place we have a delightful account of how Mr. Brookfield—he is 
never afraid of turning the laugh against himself—spent a night 
in a lock-up. He was “run in” because a friend, having had too 
much of sundry strong liquors, objected to paying 10 cents for a 
glass of Vichy! He might have got off, but thought the 
experience one that ought not to be missed, and indeed it was 
remarkable. 








ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
Anthology of Russian Literature. By Leo Wiener. Vol. I. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 12s. 6d.)—Professor Wiener has found 
room in this first volume of his for representative specimens of 
some nine centuries of Russian literature, and eight of these 
occupy the first two hundred pages. The folk-lore is curious; so is 
“The Holy Virgin’s Descent into Hell” (belonging to the twelfth 
century). Professor Wiener tells us that it is of Manichaean 
origin. Certainly it is not orthodox. The souls in torment say 
to her: “ Your blessed Son came upon earth and did not ask for 
us, nor Abraham the Patriarch, nor Moses the Prophet, nor John 
the Baptist, nor Paul the Apostle, the Lord’s favourite. But you, 
Holy Virgin and intercessor, are a protection to Christian 
people.” At p. 202 the eighteenth century begins, but the 
names are strange, save a few that are known in other ways. There 
is the Empress Catharine, for instance, who coquetted with 





volume that “it onlv claims to lay down some outlines 


Western culture till she began to scent the Revolution in it, 
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rincess Dolgortki is known by her romantic story. Sh® 
to the Prince during the life of his patron, 
Peter II.; she married him in order to share his exile when the 
Empress Anne banished him to Siberia. Her grandson was @ 
poet of some note. We may quote a stanza from Sir John 


. »”» 
Bowring’s translation of the “ Legacy ” :— 
«* When time’s vicissitudes are ended 
Be this, be this my place of rest ! 
Here let my bones with earth be blended, 
Till soands the trumpet of the blest. 
For here in common home are mingled 
Their dust, whom fame or fortune singled, 
And thowe whom fortune, fame passed by, 
All mingled and all mouldering :—folly 
‘And wisdom, mirth and melancholy, 
Slaves and tyrauts—ali mixt carelessly.” 


Professor Wiener will have a more interesting task in his second 

yulume, but he deserves the recognition and gratitude of Western 
? 

readers for what he gives them here. 


The P 
had been betrothed 








WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 
William Hamilton Gibson. By John Coleman Adams. (GP. 
Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d.)—W. H. Gibson knew his own mind and 
his own powers with a sureness that is very rare. It is true that 
the knowledge did not come all at once. Moved partly, it may be, 
by the pressure of outward circumstances, he took up at eighteen 
the uncongenial task of an insurance agent. But in a few months’ 
time the light came. He saw an acquaintance, on whom he had 
called in the way of business, at work on a block, and felt that he 
could do it as well. He bought some blocks and drew on them, 
and took them to Harpers’. The art manager gave him a fort- 
night’s trial, and then told him that he had no chance. He went, 
undismayed, to another house, and had his work accepted. Then 
Appleton’s gave him a commission for twelve drawings on stone. 
The first two stones he did with extraordinary rapidity ; the third 
he finished in one day, and called at the office to ask for another. 
“J sent it on Saturday,” said Mr. Appleton. “ Well,” answered 
Gibson, “they did bring me one last Saturday afternoon, and that 
is the one I have finished and wish you to take away.” Mr. 
Appleton’s astonishment was great; but the work was as good 
as it was rapid. His position was now assured: only he added 
literary work to the artistic, and made himself a name as a writer 
as well as illustrator. Since that day processes have been greatly 
changed; but the acknowledged excellence of American illustra- 
tion is greatly due to W. H. Gibson. The story of his artist-life 
is highly interesting. Nothing could be more intense than the 
energy with which he observed and studied and worked. Un- 
happily, this energy wore him out. He died at the age of forty- 
five. Of the man himself we do not care to speak in the little 
space which we can give. Our readers must go to his friend’s 
account of him. 








“LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES.” 

In the series of “ Little Biographies” (Methuen and Co.) 
we have to notice Sir Walter Raleigh, by J. A. Taylor (3s. 6d.), and 
Erasmus, by Ernest F. H. Capey (8s. td.) Both are good specimens 
of their kind. ‘The contracted limits within which they have to 
be brought compel the omission of some of the things in which 
much of the interest of biography consists. This is especially to 
be noticed in the Erasmus. His 1s a personality of which, thanks 
to the multitude of his letters, we are able to form a very clear 
idea. Perhaps we may say that Mr. Capey succeeds better in 
making us understand what he did than in showing him to us as 
he was. We miss that very significant scene of his first visit to 
Warham, so characteristic of the man and of the class of wander- 
ing scholar to which he belonged, but room, we suppose, could 
not be found for it———Mr. Taylor in estimating the character of 
Raleigh has a peculiarly difficult task. Whatever we may think 
of the meanness of King James—and there is something peculiarly 
revolting in his complaisance to the Spanish Court—Raleigh was 
not a single-hearted, unselfish patriot. In this volume he 1s very 
fairly dealt with. “It is difficult,’ says his biographer, “to bring 
him into harmony with himself,” and he follows up this remark 
with some notable instances which almost constrain us to say : 
“Nemo unquam fuit sic impar sibi.” 








LETTERS OF EMILIA RUSSELL GURNEY. 

Letters of Emilia Russell Gurney. Edited by her Niece, Ellen 
Mary Gurney. (J. Nisbet and Co. 12s. 6d.)—This is a book of 
which there is little to be said, not because there is any lack of 
interest and value in its contents, but because it does not lend 
itself to comment. It is sometimes said that the art of letter- 
writing is extinct; if any one is disposed to believe this, let him 
go through this volume. He will find a great number of letters 


possess. The editor has very wisely given us an opportunity of 
seeing the correspondence; we often have the privilege of reading 
both letter and answer, and we gain much by it. There is one 
especially of the friends with whom Mrs. Gurney had frequent 
communication whose letters are rich in thought of the most 
suggestive kind. This is, of course, the chief characteristic of 
the volume; scarcely less valuable, however, are the notices of 
persons whom Mrs. Gurney and her friends met, such as 
Erskine of Linlathen, Thomas Carlyle, F. D. Maurice, among 
others. There is one of Mr. Harris of Brocton (the man who 
so influenced Laurence Oliphant). In the light of what 
happened afterwards, it is curious to read Mrs. Gurney’s com- 
ment :—“T did not feel, as with Mr. Maurice, or Mr. Erskine, or 
| Mr. Campbell, this is indeed a holy, spiritual man: but I did feel 
most strongly, this is an honest, perfectly simple, good man.” 
(An index would have been a convenient addition to the book, as 
showing where these notices of interesting personalities are to be 
found.) There are some touches of humour in the letters—e.g., 
the recorded comments on the portrait which supplies a 
frontispiece—and there are shrewd observations on national 
characteristics. We cannot too warmly recommend this book. 








THE SMITH AND THE BLAKE FAMILIES. 

The Smith Family. By Compton Reade, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Reade has compiled with much labour genealogical 
and biographical particulars of the family which bears the 
“Smith” name under the various forms of “Smith,” “Smyth,” 
and “Smijth” (this last form is, he explains, not a recent affecta- 
tion, but may be found as early as the reign of Henry VIIL) 
For the majority of readers the most interesting part of the book 
is chap. 10, which gives “ Celebrities of the Name,” grouped under 
their avocations. There are, as one might expect, omissions. 
Several might be mentioned in the “Medical” group. Mr. 
Compton Reade has thought fit to use very offensive language 
about H. J. S. Smith, all the more marked because it is against 
the invariable rule of such books as this. He is palpably in the 
wrong when he says that H. J. 8. Smith contested Oxford (the 
University) in the “ Radical” interest. Professor Smith was the 
“ Academical” candidate, and was supported by many who 
were certainly not “Radicals” (the writer of this. notice 
among them).——With this may be mentioned the Blake 
Family Records, 1315-1600, by Martin J. Blake (same publisher, 
10s. 6d.) The Blakes of Galway are descended, we are told, 
from one Richard Caddell, a feudatory of Richard de Burgh, 
Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connaught, in the latter part 
of the thirteenth century. Blake =“ Black” (niger). His lineal 
descendants occupy some of his estates to this day, and the family 
records have been carefully preserved. The editor explains how 
they came into his possession. H. M. Blake, sixteenth in descent 
from Richard Caddell (Blake), disposed of them to a neighbour. 
This neighbour was dispossessed under the Encumbered Estates 
Act; before his death he gave back the records to a Blake. Part 
was put into the hands of Sir John Gilbert, part presented to the 
editor, who ultimately purchased the Gilbert portion. The last 
Blake to be mentioned is the Canadian Nationalist, Mr. E. Blake, 
M.P. for South Longford. 





IN THE RUINS OF ST. PIERRE. 

In the Ruins of St. Pierre. By F. S. Sterne-Fadelle, B.-ds-S 
(A. R. Righton, Roseau, Dominica. 1s. 6d.)—The author of this 
little pamphlet takes us with him on a voyage from Dominica to 
Martinique. He tells us something about the contests between 
French and English in past times, and then gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the desolation caused by the eruption of Mont St. 
Pelée. Pelée, like Vesuvius, had been confidently pronounced to 
be extinct. There were not a few curious things to be seen. Here 
and there something escaped, a pair of oars, for instance, lying 
wholly uninjured by a mass of charred timber. Nature, too, has 
begun her work of repairing, or at least hiding, the desolation, 
The traveller saw some “banana trees already sprouting straight 
out of the volcanic stuff, and green blades appearing on some of 
the hills well within the line of fire.” There was to be seen a very 
well defined line between the city and the higher ground sur- 
rounding it, the former being so absolutely destroyed that there 
was but one survivor, and he an inmate of the jail, while the 
hills escaped entirely. 








The Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esquire, F.R.S. (G. Newnes. 
8s. 6d. net.)—This is a reprint, on India paper, of Lord Bray- 
brooke’s original edition (published in 1825). A vast amount of 
pains has been taken to supply lacunae which Lord Braybrooke, 
commonly of set purpose, left. For all practical purposes the 





which have all the good qualities that this kind of writing can 





Diary is here. What was left out was left out for good reasons. 
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Hints to Young Authors. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d.)—This is the second volume of “The Leicester 
Square Library.” It is certainly an entertaining book; it is 
likely to be instructive,—the writer of this notice speaks with 
reserve because he is not a young author, and, by a curious 
chance, never had to go through the usual experiences of the 
class. He has been especially interested in the two chapters on 
reviewing, a subject which, as may easily be imagined, touches 
his own experiences. It is handled here with a candour anda 
common-sense which ought to be convincing to any intelligent 
reader. The sum of it all is that the average reviewer honestly 
does his best, and that his best is not below the best achieved in 
other occupations. In one respect the present writer has an 
experience curiously different from that of Mr. Watson. “The 
reviewer can hardly pick up more than one novel in any ten which 
is not written by a personal acquaintance.” It is a fact that the 
writer of this notice, though he has been at the work for more 
than thirty years, never has known more than could be reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. 


The Student’s Herbart. By Dr. F. H. Hayward. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Hayward gives us here a 
synopsis of the educational system of Herbart, an authority much 
more generally known and appreciated in the United States than 
here.——We may mention with this, An Old Monarch in a New 
Mantle (J. E. Wilson, 1s.), in which much of the matter of the 
Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius is arranged accord- 
ing to subject. There are three chapters, treating of (1) “The 
World” and “ Man,” regarded under the several aspects of Body, 
Life, Mind, and Soul; (2) “Men” and “ Man”; (3) “ Meditation, 
Preparation, Separation.” 


The Position of the Laity. (S.P.C.K. 6d.)—This pamphlet con- 
tains the Report of a joint Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury as to the position of the laity, considered historically 
and as a matter of right Church government. This is not an 
occasion for reviewing the conclusions at which it arrived. 
Whether they can be regarded as final and complete may be 
left undecided, but it is quite clear that they extend to a very 
substantial measure of reform. The pamphlet is one which 
should be widely read, we may say studied. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Mr. JOHN LONG begs to announce that he 
is now publishing the following important New 








Novels, 6s. each. 


FUGITIVE ANNE. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ‘“‘ The Scourge Stick,” &c., 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh.” &c, 


CRIMSON LILIES. 


By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ A Daughter of England,” &c. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ A Wilful Woman,” &c, 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING, Author of “ As Cesar's Wife,” &c. 


THE LAST FORAY. ye. u. rorsrer. 


*,* A stirring tale of the border raiders in the sixteenth century. 


THE PARISH DOCTOR. sy atec cook. 


*,* Vivid impressions of life in a contemporary suburban parish. 


THE WORLD MASTERS. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. 


THE CAR OF PHQC:BUS. 


By ROBT. JAS. LEES, Author of “ Thro’ the Mists,” &c. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket 
(Late of 6 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND). 








GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOK 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INIMITABLE tn 
MASSINGHAM.”—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s RS, 
THE WILFUL WAY. 
By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of “The Inimitable Mrs. Massinghan. 


“Novelty and ingenuity of plot, and an easy, breezy, Soa 
among the merits of Mr. Compton’s new story. ”_Scotsma: B style, at 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE IRONMASTER,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. 
By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by F. Roruwe tt, B.A, 
**A powerful piece of realistic fiction.”—Scotsman. 





Diet. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
IN CLARISSA’S DAY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &&, 


‘A graphic picture of a period which retains its full attractiveness for th 
present-day reader.”—Globe. . 

“An admirable specimen of literary mosaic work......A pretty and plausible 
romance.” — World 

‘A bright tale.’ "Times. 





AUSTIN CLARE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68, 
THE TIDEWAY. 


By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ For the Love of a Lass,’’ &¢, 





"MRS. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
ROSEBURY. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “‘ An Adventuress,” &¢, 





A NOVEL TO BE READ. 
ON FEBRUARY 5rx.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


THE MAGIC OF TO-MORROW. 


Being the Strange True Story of One Who Claimed Fore. 
knowledge of the Day that Never Comes. 


By CYRIL SEYMOUR. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE GATES OF WRATH. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘“ Anna of the Five Towns.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE KING’S COUNSEL.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS PAST. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of “ The King’s Counsel.” 
With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, B.I. 





M, ZOLA’S LAST NOVEL. 
ON FEBRUARY 181TH.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
TRUTH (Vérité). 


By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetrety. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dosson, Author of 
“Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” With 5 Illustrations. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCartny, 
gga tg “A History of Our Own Times,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. each, 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, with marker, 
8s. net each. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir Watter Besant, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Witxtre Cottins, 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. each. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and SENSATION NOVELS CON- 
DENSED. By Bret Harte. 


THE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By ALLEN Upwarp. 


HUMOUR OF THE LAW: FORENSIC ANECDOTES. By Jacos Larwoop, 
Author of ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Clergy.” 








[February 5th, 
[February 12th, 








SIR WALTER BESANT’S “LONDON” BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 


WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F.S. Watker, and 130 
Illustrations by WiLL1aM PatTTEN and others, 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F.S. Wanker, and 118 
Illustrations. 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Wager, and 55 
Illustrations by Pui May, L. Raven HI.u, and JoserpH PENNELL, 


ON FEBRUARY 12Tx.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
AS WE ARE AND AS WE MAY BE, By Sir Watrtsr Besant. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST 
THE TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.—Vol. 1. 


Edited by DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 


MAZZINI. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
(Editor of MAZZINI’S ESSAYS, Translated by T. Oxrer, 2s. 6d. net). 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—* At last a competent biography.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A living picture of the man.” 

Academy.—“ Mr. Bolton King, whose knowledge of the Italian 
movement probably surpasses that of any living Englishman, is 
not only a sympathetic, but, what is less usual, a discriminating 
biographer et There could not have been a better choice for the 


first subject.” 
MAZZINI. By Bouton Kine, M.A. 


NOTABLE RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 














Mr. E. G. GARDNER’S NEW WORK. 


THE STORY OF SIENA 
AND SAN GIMIGNANO. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. With numerous Illustrations from Reproduc- 
tions and Topographical Drawings by Helen M. James. (‘‘ The Larger 
Medimval Town Series,” IL.) Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A most excellent volume, abounding in good scholarship and good taste, 
which will serve the double purpose of guide-book and history with the utmost 
credit in each department.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


Uniform with the above :— 


FLORENCE. 


By E. G. GARDNER. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 
With 150 Reproductions in Photogravure and Half-Tone. Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 
SONS OF FRANCIS. 


By ANNE MACDONELL. ‘With Illustratious. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 
By HENRY JAMES ROSS. Edited by his Wife, JANET ROSS. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo0, 12s. 6d. net. 

AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE 


CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 75 Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; roan, 9s. net. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Byt HARRY A A. SPURR. With 16 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


[Fourth Edition. 





“ Guide-books, books for study, books i reference. aa little 
galleries of art.”—--ILLusTRaTED Lonpon News 


THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With Numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions, and Maps. 

Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, and limp roan, 

ASSISI. By Lrva Durr Gorpoy.* [Second Edition. 

BRUGES. By Ernest Gruuiat-Smitu.t 

CAIRO. By Sranuey Lane-Poo.e.t 

CHARTRES. By Ceci. Heapwam.t 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hurron.* 

FLORENCE. By Epmunp G. GARDNER. [Third Edition. 

MOSCOW. By Wier GeERRARE.* 

NUREMBERG. By Crecru Heapiam.* [Third Edition. 

PERUGIA. By Marcaret Symonps and Lina Durr 


Gorpon.* [Fourth Edition, 


PRAGUE. By Count Litzow.* 
ROME. By Norwoop Youne.f 
ROUEN. By TuEopore A. Coox.t 
TOLEDO. By Hannan Lynou.* 
VERONA. By Averuea WIEL.t 

* Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; roan, 4s. 6d. net. + Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; roan, 5s. 6d. net. 

COMPANION VOLUME, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; roan, 3s. 6d. net. 

THROUGH THE CASENTINO, By Lina Eckenstein, 


[Second Edition. 
[Second Edition. 








*,* The attention of BOOKLOVERS is directed to the TE. MPLE 
CLASSICS, numbering 150 volumes ; recent additions include 
a New Translation of GOETHE’S FAUST, the First English 
Rendering of the LEGEND OF ST. FRANCIS, and Fanny 
Burney's EVELINA in 2 vols. ; in February will be included 
Lady Guest's version of the MABINOGION, and Macaulay's 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Price Is. 6d. net in cloth ; 
2s. net in lambskin. Full List Free. 


PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 








J. M. DENT & CO., 29 & 30 Bedford Street, London. 





A SELECT LIST OF 


BIOGRAPHIES AND GUIDE BOOKS 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1834-1870). 


Recollections of Places, People, and Conversations, chiefly from Letters 
and Journals, 


Vols. I. to III. Illustrated with 18 Photogravure Portraits and 144 Wood- 
cuts from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (1870-1900). 


Vols. IV. to VI. Illustrated with 12 Portraits in Photogravure and 247 
Woodcuts, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 

“The real Mr. Hare comes out in absolute frankness in this marvellously 
candid autobiography......he is charming at home...... Mr. Hare has collected a 
quantity of most entertaining anecdotes.”—Spectator. 

‘These varied volumes show the author in his most pleasing relations, his 
staunchest friendships, and his gentlest tastes.....Mr. Hare somehow con- 
vinces his readers of an essential sincerity beneath the society crust......and his 
book ends by leaving a sweet taste on which it is pleasant to dwell.” —Athenzum, 


THE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES. 


CHARLOTTE, Countess CANNING, and LOUISA, Marchioness of 
WATERFORD. Illustrated with 11 Engraved Portraits and 21 Plates 
in Photogravure from Lady Waterford’s Drawings, 8 Full-page and 24 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAIN we have nothing definite to record as to the 
Venezuelan crisis. Up till Friday a vague belief pre- 
vailed that things were going well, and that Mr. Bowen, 
who has arrived in Washington, was satisfied with the 
progress he has made. On Friday, however, it was announced 
that the Venezuelans were pressing that all Powers having 
claims on the Republic should be placed on terms of equality 
with the three co-operating Powers, and that Germany, Italy, 
and Britain had refused to accede to this demand. An item 
of interest in regard to the Venezuelan imbroglio, telegraphed 
by its New York correspondent to Tuesday’s Times, is the state- 
ment, made“‘on the highest possible authority,” that it was not 
England that sought German co-operation in Venezuela, but 
Germany which applied to England. That, of course, has 
been apparent all along to those who have watched the case, 
but it is just as well that it should thus be put beyond doubt. 
In this context we may notice, as one of the immediate results 
of the crisis, the acceptance by the Senate of an Appropria- 
tion Bill for retaining transports for service, and for im- 
proving the personnel of the coast defences. During the 
discussion on the Bill in the Senate a Senator is said to have 
declared that the United States must make it plain that 
“Germany should not be allowed to ‘bluff’ the Government by 
any attitude she might assume.” Does this, we wonder, mean 
that Germany has been using the language of veiled menace 
in regard to the openness of the American coast to naval 
attack? If so, it is certainly not one of the obligations of the 
ill-starred Alliance to support her in such diplomatic tactics. 





On the resumption of the debate inthe German Reichstag 
on Friday week the Vice-President announced the resignation 
of Count Ballestrem. In a written communication to the 
House the President stated that his rulings had been sharply 
criticised by the Kreuz Zeitung, the leading Conservative 
organ, and that he could only interpret such criticism as im- 
plying that he had forfeited the confidence of that party, 
which he considered essential to his successful conduct of 
public business. The President’s explanation was evidently 
regarded as unconvincing, as the representative organs of 
other equally influential parties had criticised him with 
greater severity; and he was re-elected on Thursday by a 
majority of 195 to 86, and consented to resume office. In 





any case, his temporary retirement proved an unexpected 
triumph for the Socialists. 


Dr. Oertel, the Agrarian Conservative Deputy, who 
was the principal speaker on Friday week, admitted that 
while the King should be the soul of the Government, 
he impaired his position by trying to be the Govern- 
ment itself. “All the threads ought to be collected in 
a Sovereign’s hands, but a Sovereign should not spin the 
threads himself.” The most telling part of Dr. Oertel’s 
speech, however, was his retort on Count von Biilow for his 
inverted reading, @ propos of Germany's attitude over the 
Boer War, of Horace’s line, delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. 
“Who were the Achivi ? Why the Imperial Chancellor him- 
self was an Achivus when he made his speech against Mr. 
Chamberlain. There were, moreover, other Achivi who roused 
the rancour of the English, as when the magnanimous tele- 
gram was despatched after the Jameson Raid.” Dr. Oertel 
added: “ With all respect to Count von Biilow, neither he nor 
we were mad.” In a word, Dr. Oertel completely exploded the 
Chancellor's attempts to disclaim all Ministerial and Imperial 
responsibility for the dissemination of German Anglophobia. 
Dr. Oertel is not a friend of Britain, but he is clearly an 
honest man. 





By the side of Dr. Oertel’s admissions may be set the 
testimony of the New York correspondent of the Vossische 
Zeitung. The writer deals with Germany’s relations with the 
United States, and gives a long list of her blunders,—most cf 
which are attributed to Dr. von Holleben. The German 
Ambassador, according to the correspondent, made the vital 
mistake of thinking it enough to cultivate the good graces of 
individuals, “ forgetful of the fact that the American nation 
governs itself, and that the President is only the supreme 
organ of public opinion. His attempts to enlighten the 
American Press regarding Germany’s intentions were un- 
successful because he employed the wrong people and adopted 
clumsy methods.” The present of Frederick the Great's 
statue was a “ mistake,” and amiable attentions were, in the 
opinion of Americans, overdone. The final error, he contends, 
was co-operation with England, which created in America an 
impression of weakness, and the suspicion that under the pro- 
tection of England’s name Germany was endeavouring to 
earry out schemes upon which she would not have ventured 
single-handed. It may be added that this view does not 
altogether fit in with the assertion of two National Liberal 
journals (the Hanover Courter and the Magdeburger Zeitung) 
that Germany did not ask leave to co-operate, but that, on 
the contrary, England proposed it. 


The Times of Thursday prints a telegram from Berlin which 
contains the speech made by the German Ambassador in 
London on the occasion of the dinner to commemorate the 
Kaiser’s birthday. Count Metternich, in proposing the 
Emperor's health, said:—‘ Above the whirling eddies of 
political passion rises a firm rock, against which the waves of 
excitement break. From its summit streams a light, which 
pierces through the mist and forms a fixed point amid all out- 
ward vicissitudes; it is the Monarchy and its representative. 
In the person of his Majesty we have a firm support, which 
we need at home as well as abroad. In him the Imperial idea 
isembodied ; around him are gathered our hopes for the future 
of the German people. The Emperor is inspired by the purest 
motives and the noblest patriotism, and he labours unceasingly 
for the good of the Empire. From kis proven love of peace 





we may expect this further success under the soothing influ- 
ence of time, that where prejudices still prevail a juster and 
more tolerant frame of mind will one day become more 
| general.” We shall of course respect the sound and wise 
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etiquette which discourages criticism of the utterances of an 
Ambassador in the country to which he is accredited. It is 
enough to quote the words verbatim. 


The Tokio correspondent of the Times sends a remarkably 
interesting letter on the evolution of the political situation 
in Japan. Under the provisions of the Reform Bill which 
came into force last summer, the franchise has been lowered— 
with the result of raising the total of franchise-holders from 
500,000 to 800,000—the representatives of urban districts in- 
creased from 17 to 76, and the number of Members of the 
Lower House raised from 300 to 376. At the election of last 
summer 127 of the Members were returned in the agricultural 
and 114 in the industrial interest, while the Seiyu-kai, or 
followers of the Marquis Ito, commanded a clear majority in 
the House, numbering 192. But in Japan “the change from 
bureaucracy to party government is only partially complete.” 
Party Cabinets do not yet exist, and when the Marquis Ito 
resigned in 1901, owing to his having alienated the House 
of Peers, an oligarchical Ministry under Count Katsuma 
came into power, deriving its mandate solely from the 
Emperor, but assured of the tolerance of the Seiyu-kai 
and Marquis Ito. The result for a while belied the 
expectations of the Seiyu-kai, and gave a new lease to the 
oligarchical system, owing to the tact and administrative 
ability of Count Katsuma. Since the summer, however, the 
situation has changed, and the Budget proposals of the 
Ministry, involving considerably increased expenditure on 
railways and telephones, and the continuance of a high Land- 
tax, has met with such opposition from the Seiyu-kai and 
Marquis Ito that the Cabinet has been forced to make impor- 
tant concessions, thus foreshadowing the ultimate breaking 
up of the phalanx of the “elder statesmen,” and the intro- 
duction of genuine party government. 

Leaving Johannesburg on Thursday week, Mr. Chamberlain 
proceeded to Potchefstroom. and thence started on a four 
days’ trek to Mafeking, being everywhere received witk the 
greatest cordiality. At Potchefstroom Mr. Chamberlain 
replied to «rious deputations, and was welcomed with 
remarkabie enthusiasm at the house of General Andries 
Cronje, who commanded the first wing cf the Nationa! 
Scouts, and is now the head of the Boer Syndicate which. 
with the consent of the Government, is working the Burgher 
Land Settlement Scheme. On Saturday Mr. Chamberlain 
and his party drove thirty-three miles tc Ventersdorp, in 
the heart of the Delarey country, and in replying tc an 
address of welcome he congratulated his hearers on being 
comrades of sc brave a man as Generai Delarey. who was 
present, He had met him in London, and had come te regard 
him as a friend, and he hoped, now that he himself was in 
South Africa, that Genera! Delarey would regard him as 5 
friend. Mr. Chamberlain added: “I hope we skal! ali be 
friends. We have fought a good fight, and neither side 
has anything to be ashamed of.” General Delarey also 
spoke, saying that directly he met Myr Chambertain in 
London he recognised that he was a strong man, and felt 
sure that if any one could do service to South Africa it 
was Mr, Chamberlain. 


On Sunday Mr. Chamberlain trekked forty-two miles to 
Lichtenburg, and was presented with an address of welcome 
on the following morning in the market square. In his reply 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the universal kindness with which 
he had been received throughout his stay in the Transvaal, 
and urged the Boers to forget the past and unite with the 
British and amongst themselves that all might join to repair 
the ravages of war and restore the prosperity of the country. 
“Tf,” he added. “there come among you any mischief-makers 
from outside, tell them to mind their own business.” Lord 
Milner would soon make an announcement about the com- 
pensation claims, of which there were a hundred thousand 
to deal with, and he hoped the matter would be settled in a 


few months, 


Genera! Delarey, who had just given further proof of 
his goodwill by coming on from Ventersdorp, also made a 
striking speech, endorsing all that Mr. Chamberlain had said 
about misunderstandings in the past, and the duty of Boers 
and British alike to join hands and work for the good of the 





i 
country. When he heard of Mr. Chamberlain’s mission be 
at once gave up the effort to “ gather together a few penniag 
on the Continent,” in order to place his knowledge at the dig. 
posal of Mr. Chamberlain on the spot. Mr. Chamberlain be 
went on, was a great man in Europe. “ He holds the key 
with which he can lock and unlock. But his greatest piece 
of statesmanship will be the restoring of South Africa to its 
former prosperity.” On Tuesday afternoon the trek was con. 


j tinued vid Ottoshoop to Mafeking. where Mr. Chamberlain 


arrived in the company of General Baden-Powell, Sir W, Hely. 
Hutchinson, and Sir Gordon Sprigg. Here Mr. Chamber. 
lain received a number of deputations, gave audience to 
Khamaand the Protectorate chiefs, and in reply to an addres; 
of welcome eulogised the heroism of the defenders of the town, 


At Khartoum on Thursday, at a dinner given to Captain 
Bailey, formerly aide-de-camp to the Sirdar, Lord Cromer 
made one of the most striking speeches on the develop. 
ment of newly acquired portions of the Empire which it 
has ever been our lot to read, Though specific, and very 
much to the immediate purpose—i.e., the proper government 
of the Soudan—it contained in epitome the creative ang 
inspiring spirit of the true Imperialism. Unfortunately we 
have not space this week to deal with the speech in detail, but 
we may mention that it began with an admirable account 
of the beneficial effects of our public-school system of 
education in the matter of governing subject and savage 
provinces. The lad produced by our public-school system 
may have many failings, but at any rate, said Lord 
Cromer, he is capax imperiit. “In the free atmosphere 
in which his boyhood is passed he learns a number 
of lessons which stand him in good stead in after life 
as one of an Imperial race. He is no automaton, but 
acquires unconsciously habits fitting him to shift and think 
for himself, to take responsibility—in a word, to govern, and 
to govern with justice and firmness.” Examples of this class 
were found dotted all over this country, from'Suakin to El Obeid, 
from Wady Halfa to distant Gondokoro. “1 can testify from 
persona! observation that wherever they are found they are 
regarded by the natives, whether of the educated, semi. 
educated, or wholly savage types, as representatives of a 
system: which debars any return tc the oppression and mal. 
administration of the past.” The rest of Lord Cromer’s 
stimulating speech we must ieave for the present. We can 
only say now that it 1s not only packed full of the things 
which make for a sound Empire, out also shows that the actual 
progress 1p the Soudan has been very great. 


Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was enter. 
tained at a banquet in Dundee, his native city, on Friday 
week, and delivered a speech on the prospects of trade, 
As regards strikes and trade disputes, which he regarded 
as a more serious barrier in the way of our commercial 
prosperity than foreign tariffs, ne noted with satisfaction 
the attitude of the Commission who had recently visited 
America, They had come back, he understood, with the fixed 
resolve to recommend to trade societies the adoption of 
Tribunals on the American system for settling Labour troubles 
by arbitration. Turning to his own office, Mr. Ritchie de- 
clared that while efficiency in the Army and Navy was essential, 
it was his duty to see that those Services were administered as 
economically as was consistent witk efficiency. He had suc- 
ceeded a very distinguished man, but he should endeavour to 
imitate Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and, as far as possible, to 
adopt his methods. 


Sir Henry Fowler addressed a Liberal meeting at Bishop 
Auckland on Tuesday evening, prefacing his remarks with a 
generous tribute to Mr. Chamberlain. He thought that the 
Colonial Secretary had discharged the difficult and responsible 
duties of his present visit to Africa with courage, caution, 
and courtesy; and further that he had secured, to an extent 
which neither friends nor foes could have anticipated, the 
confidence and respect of those Boers with whom we were 30 
recently in conflict. Turning to the Education Act, Sir 
Henry Fowler made it clear that he ranged himself with 
Lord Spencer rather than Lord Rosebery. He did not 
disguise his dislike of the measure, but could not share the 
view that Liberals and Nonconformists should leave it alone 
and not help in its administration. Rather he held it to be 
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their duty to make the best of it as it was, and render its 
working as just and fair as possible. After some legitimate 
criticisms On the Ministerial action in regard to Venezuela, 
sir Henry Fowler concluded by a statement of the duty of 
Liberals. It was, he said, not to pretend that there were no 
difficulties and differences of opinion, but to unite on what 
was essential, urgent, and practicable. The Liberal party did 
not at this moment possess the confidence of the country, 
and there was no good pretending that they did; but there 
were encouraging signs abroad that it was deserving and 
eecuring that confidence. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, addressing the Glasgow Liberal 
Unionist Club on Monday night, broke the Ministerial silence 
on the Venezuelan question. He described the Alliance with 
Germany as “a mere casual co-operation for a specific purpose 
and for a limited time.” Lord Balfour scouted the sugges- 
tion that the Alliance was the result of the German 
Emperor's visit to this country in November. On the con- 
trary, joint action had been decided on in July. We may 
add that Lord Balfour’s remarks on what an American 
diplomatist has called an “ironclad alliance” provoked some 
pertinent comments from Mr. Asquith in his speech at Hull 
on Wednesday. Hefound it very difficult, he said, to reconcile 
Lord Balfour's statement with Lord Lansdowne’s despatch, 
which described the association as one from which neither 
Government should be at liberty to recede without the consent 
of the other; or with the damaging admission that our 
Government had entered into this affair without knowing, 
and without taking the trouble to inquire, what were the 
nature, character, extent, or grounds of the German claims. 
Mr. Asquith accordingly preferred to describe the Alliance as 
“g partnership, indefinite to a Jarge extent in its purposes, 
and altogether indefinite in point of time, in which we as a 
nation combined unlimited liability with a strictly limited 
power of control.” Unhappily, that definition exactly fits 
the facts. It is very humiliating for Unionists to admit it: 
but we have no alternative. 


A terrible fire, in which upwards of fifty female Iunatics lost 
their lives, took place at Colney Hatch Asylum early on 
Tuesday morning. The flames broke out at 5.30 a.m. at the 
south end of a large annexe, built of corrugated iron and lined 
with pitch-pine, in which three hundred patients were housed, 
and aided by a strong wind spread with appalling rapidity 
through the dormitories. The alarm was promptly given and 
responded to by the Asylum fire brigade. The local and Metro- 
politan fire brigades were soon on the spot, and the work of 
rescue was carried out with splendid courage and energy by the 
firemen, attendants, and nurses in circumstances of the utmost 
difficulty, for in the face of fire lunatics are as helpless or as 
unmanageable as horses. We do not care to dwell on the 
horrors of the scene. The best that can be said is that in 
many cases death must have heen almost instantaneous. Nor 
can any useful purpose be served by our commenting ona 
disaster which will be made the subject of a prompt and 
exhaustive inquiry. It is, however, worthy of note that the 
annexe, the structure of which has heen described above, had 
been originally intended as a temporary means of providing 
accommodation, but that at the end of five years it had been 
decided to let it stand for five years longer. 





As we briefly announced last week, Arthur Alfred Lynch, 
M.P.-elect for Galway City, was on January 23rd, after a 
three days’ trial, found guilty of high treason and condemned 
to death. The law recognises no other penalty for such a 
crime, but the Crown has commuted the capital sentence to one 
of penal servitude for life. The Judges found little difficulty in 
demonstrating the fallacy of the contentions that thecrime must 
be committed “within the realm,” and that a person could 
escape from the consequences of treason by obtaining letters of 
naturalisation under the Act of 1870. The Lord Chief Justice 
directed the jury that if a man in time of war joined the 
King’s enemies, he committed a criminal act, and that 
the taking of an oath of allegiance to the enemies’ 
Government was treason, even if believed to be lawful. 
Mr. Justice Wills, who in passing sentence addressed the 
convict in memorable words, pointed out that the only pallia- 
tion for the crime was that men had been encouraged “to 
play with sedition and to toy with treason.” We hope that 











this trial! and the exempiary penalty finally awarded will bear 
fruit with the dupes of those who encourage treason, but 
disown the traitors. 


The communication on the subject of the Vatican and the 
liberal movement in the Roman Church published in the Times 
of Tuesday presents the broader aspect of that agitation for 
reform which has been moving the minds of a number of 
English Roman Catholic priests for some time past. The 
liberalism of Leo XIII., first officially declared in the 
Encyclical of 1891, Rerum Novarwm, has in the past twelve 
years shown signs of nervousness, and the clergy have 
been forbidden to develop the political side of Christian 
Socialism. Another question of even greater importance 
threatens to divide the Roman Church,—that of Biblical 
exegesis. Roman Catholic scholars have, late in time, come to 
the conclusion that the “higher criticism” cannot be ignored. 
The scientific criticism of Abbé Loisy and others was con- 
demned by the Pope in 1893 in the Encyclical Providentissi- 
mus Deus, but the condemnation was half-hearted, and no 
official persecution of scholars followed. Now we find that a 
Commission of Biblical Exegesis has been appointed to 
examine into the whole subject and take the place of the 
Inquisition with respect to heretical teaching. Rome is 
apparently realising—perhaps it will endeavour to contend 
that it has always realised—that adaptation to the environ- 
ment of the age is a necessity of existence. 


The Toronto Globe of January 19th contains a report of a 
banquet given to Sir Frederick Borden by the Anglo-Saxon 
Union. Mr. A. E. Jones, of Buffalo, in his speech gave a 
very picturesque version of the action of the British fleet 
in Manila Bay. “Admiral Dewey noticed the warships 
of foreign nations forming in a suspicious line. Admiral 
Dewey said to his officers that if the British ships joined these 
others ‘the jig was up.’ The British fleet slowly moved down 
between the American and the foreign fleets, and as the 
British flagship passed Admiral Dewey’s flagship it hoisted 
the American colours, and the band played ‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner.’ Admiral Dewey hoisted the British flag, and his band 
played ‘God Save the Queen.’ This, Mr. Jones said, was surely 
a real Anglo-Saxon unity.” Whether these were or were not 
the gallant Admiral’s actual words we do not of course know, 
but we have no doubt that the story as given by Mr. Jones is 
substantially accurate. 


We wish to call our readers’ attention to the interesting 
series of articles which is appearing in the Times, entitled 
“The Problems of the Army.” These articles include a com- 
prehensive scheme for Army reorganisation,—a scheme which 
if adopted would reduce the Regular Army by some eighty 
thousand men, considerably decrease its cost, and greatly 
increase the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces. In respect of 
the principles on which it is based the Times scheme resembles 
that which we have placed before our readers. It contem- 
plates the work of guarding the Empire as the essential 
duty of the professional Army, while the duty of home 
defence is entrusted to the civilian soldier. We do not 
agree with the Times scheme in all its details, but it is 
clearly the outcome of much careful thought, and deserves 
the serious consideration of all who are anxious to see our 
military system improved. 


The annual Report of the National Rifle Association affords 
very encouraging reading for those who, like ourselves, con- 
sider that it is sound policy to educate the British people in 
the use of the rifle. The Association now has three hundred 
and twenty-eight clubs affiliated to it, and these clubs have a 
membership which amounts to nearly twenty-five thousand 
men. This is a very great achievement. That it is due in no 
small measure to the tact, zeal, and courtesy of Colonel Crosse, 
the secretary of the Association, cannot be doubted. In its 
ordinary and normal work the Association has done well. 
Last year it increased its surplus by close on £3,000, and its 
total surplus is now £31,615. If the rifle club movement still 
further develops, as we believe it will, we see no reason 
why the funds of the Association should not be doubled 
or trebled. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN-AMERICANS. 


NE of the most striking things about the outburst of 
feeling produced in America owing to the action 
of the German Emperor as regards Venezuela is the silence 
of the German-Americans. They have kept so abso- 
lutely quiet during the crisis that it sees almost im- 
possible to believe that the men of pure German blood 
in America are to be counted by the million, and that 
in some cities, and even in some country districts, of the 
United States the Germans are almost ina majority. The 
German Emperor, we know from one of his speeches 
made about five years ago, has always counted upon these 
Germans (and their votes, as he hinted) to keep American 
opinion in bounds in regard toGermany. How is it, then, 
that they have failed him so completely at a critical moment? 
The explanation offered in certain quarters will, no doubt, 
be that German-American opinion has been coerced by the 
weight of native American public opinion, and that the 
Germans have not dared to express their natural sym- 
pathies. We do not believe for a moment that this is the 
true explanation of the facts. The Germans, whether at 
home or abroad, and whatever their other failings, are a 
brave people, and they would not hesitate, if they so desired, 
to let their sympathies be known. Again, the Germans in 
the Germanised parts of America are so strong locally that 
if they were overflowing with zeal for their late Imperial 
master they would not, we feel sure, take any very great 
pains to conceal the fact. No;. the German. quiescence 
comes from some reason other than fear. We believe 
that it comes from an almost entire lack of sympathy on 
the part of the Germans in America with the aristo- 
cratic and autocratic forms of government which exist 
in Germany, and with the aims, methods, and aspira- 
tions of the Kaiser. The Germans in America are not 
what Coleridge called “ servile jure-divino Royalists,” but 
men filled with liberal ideas which are the very negation of 
everything official in Germany. They are no doubt proud 
of their German origin and nationality, of German art, 
German literature, and German culture, and look back 
with intense fondness on the German Fatherland and 
the sacred soil of Germany. Again, being human, they are 
naturally proud when the present Kaiser has a triumph 
or wins the applause of the world for some success achieved. 
But this does not in the least prevent, them from. criti- 
cising him and his Government, and from disclaiming 
most emphatically any sympathy with him and _ his 
Government whenever they do anything stupid or run 
counter to those American ideas which the German- 
Americans fully share with the native and Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. The German-American, not from any feeling 
that it is safer or more politic for him to do so, but from 
the most heartfelt conviction, is determined to be, and to 
show himself, first of all a good American citizen. He will 
not sacrifice an iota of his Americanism to please the Kaiser. 
In a word, the German-American, though he is proud of 
his race, and loves Germany in the abstract, does not feel 
himself bound in the very slightest degree to the present 
German Government, and will acquiesce in any policy that 
the American Government may adopt in regard to Germany 
with perfect equanimity. And who can say that the 
German-American suffers the slightest stain on his man- 
hood for the attitude he takes up? He owes to his new 
and adopted country a great debt for the personal liberty 
and the equality of opportunity with which she has en- 
dowed him, and he is not going to show himself ungrateful 
for those priceless gifts. 

But though we understand, and thoroughly sympathise 
with, the determination of the German-American to prove 
himself a worthy citizen of the United States, while at the 
same time not giving up his pride in, and love for, his 
German origin and for the German race—a race which has 
endured and survived many autocracies—we cannot but 
wonder that the reflex action of German opinion in the 
United States has not been greater on Germany and on 
the German political system. One would have thought 


that the Germans in America, secure in their liberty, 
in their exercise of equal civil rights, and in their freedom 
of speech, would have been able to exercise a strong 


the Germans in America have not been able to ccnvigaee 
Germans at home that it is quite possible to maintain the 
dignity and honour of the State without recourse to pers. 
cutions for lése-majesté, and that freedom of Speech oa 
freedom of the Press are perfectly consistent with 
well-ordered Government ? It is indeed strange that the 
Germans in America should not have recognised that the 
best possible way of proving their love of Germany weal 
be to do their best to convert Germany to liberal ideas and 
gradually to make the basis of the German State one of 
freedom instead of autocracy. Needless to say, we do not 
for a moment suggest or desire that the Germans in 
America should in any way attempt to bring about violent 
sudden, or revolutionary changes in Germany,—should 
for example, endeavour to undermine the Monarchical 
principle in Germany, and substitute a Republican 
system. To attempt anything of that nature would by 
most unwise, not to say criminal and reckless, We 
firmly believe that a Monarchical form of government 
is the form best suited to Germany and to the 
German ethos, and no friend of Germany would try to 
influence her people in a contrary direction. But therg 
is no reason why the German Monarchy and German 
institutions should not be gradually liberalised, and in- 
dividual freedom and freedom of speech and of the Press 
be made the basis of her polity. Monarchical instity. 
tions, indeed, would be made infinitely more permanent 
and more secure were they based upon true freedom, 
Bolingbroke said in a passage of singular wisdom that he 
preferred a Monarchy to a Republic, because it was easier 
to engraft upon a Monarchy the advantages of a Republic 
than to engraft upon a Republic the advantages of a 
Monarchy. It should, in our opinion, be the aim of the 
Germans in America to help the people of the Fatherland 
to engraft on their Monarchy those advantages of a 
Republic of which they have experience in the United 
States. ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ how will it be possible for 
the German-Americans to exert any influence in the old 
country, especially if, as you say, they are not to ally 
themselves with any movement in Germany that has a 
revolutionary character? Merely talking about freedom in 
Pennsylvania won’t produce it in Prussia.’ Those who 
are inclined to argue thus forget, we think, the influence of 
public opinion on even the most autocratic and stringently 
organised communities. Violent, ill-considered, and revo- 
lutionary attempts at interference in German home politics, 
like those of the Irish-Americans, would, of course, be 
perfectly useless. They would but serve to make the 
Germans at home believe that their only salvation as a 
nation was to cling to the autocratic system. If, how. 
ever, there were a sincere, temperate, and reasonable exercise 
of German-American public opinion, we feel sure that 
its influence, even if gradual and slow, would ultimately 
be very great. If the German-American Press, if German 
speakers and writers and German clubs and _ societies 
throughout America, made a point of expressing in moderate 
language the Liberal view of Press and lse-majesté 
prosecutions, and were frankly but temperately to criticise 
the Kaiser’s utterances, and to point out the great dangers 
to liberty and good government involved in his jure-divino 
claims, we do not doubt that the effect produced in 
Germany would be substantial. After all, the whole 
of the Germans in Europe have not been converted to 
Bismarckism. There are still a number of old-fashioned 
Liberals left, and these men would welcome and respond to 
the appeals of a school of sound and sensible Liberalism, 
untainted by Socialism and Anarchism, could such a school 
be established in America. ‘The Liberals in America could 
neither be harried .by Government action, nor have their 
freedom of speech interfered with, and at the same time it 
would practically be impossible for the German Government 
to prevent the entry into Germany of the influence we 
have described. 

That it is the duty of German-Americans to do their best 
to exercise an influence in the direction of political emancipa- 
tion in their old home we cannot doubt. Butif we may be 
allowed to say so, it is on no selfish grounds, or because we 
think that such a liberalisation of Germany would make 
her a less formidable rival to Britain, that we write 
as we have written. On the contrary, we hold most 
strongly that purely selfish considerations would keep us 
from speaking a word which might tend to the liberalisa- 





How is it, for example, that 


influence on German affairs. 


tion of Germany. If the German political system remains 
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what it is—a Monarchical autocracy—we have little or 


nothing to fear from Germany in the way of commerce or 
Empire. No political system of the kind she now possesses 
can possibly serve as a foundation for world-wide trade 
or for colonial expansion. On the other hand, if the 
(lerman State were once inspired by the life-giving breath 
of political liberty, 1t would be impossible to place limits 
to the development of » people so numerous, so well 
instructed, so ingenious, and so hard-working. If, then, 
we thought only of our own country, we should wish 
Germany to be governed and organised for ever exactly 
on her present lines. But those who believe that there is 
such a thing as right and wrong in the affairs of nations, 
gs of individuals, dare not grudge Germany political health 
even if it makes her a more powerful rival to Britain. It 
is good for mankind as a whole that Germany should pos- 
sess a free and liberal State, and therefore we sincerely 
trust that the Germans in America may come to see that 
it is their duty to do what they can to rekindle the half- 
extinguished embers of Liberalism, and help to convince the 
manhood of Germany that it is degraded, until, though re- 
taining its Monarchical forms, it has made the individual 
in the Fatherland as free and as independent as he is in 
Britain or the United States. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


NHE thanks of the British nation are due to two 
eminent public servants, Sir Michael Herbert and 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for the skilful and statesmanlike way 
in which they have carried out the negotiations that have 
ended in the signing of the Treaty to refer the question of 
the Alaskan boundary to a Commission of six members. 
Three of these members are to be American and three 
British, and their duty will be to give the true interpreta- 
tion to the clauses of the Russian Treaty with Britain 
which lays down the line dividing Alaska and British 
Columbia. If, as we trust, the Treaty is ratified by the 
Senate of the United States, the thanks of the people of 
the United States will be equally due to that body and to 
the State Department at Washington for their share in 
the work. We on this side are naturally delighted at the 
prospect of getting rid of a tiresome and difficult question 
which has repeatedly threatened to throw a shadow over 
Anglo-American relations; but the satisfaction at the 
prospect of a settlement should be, and we do not doubt 
is, no less real in America. The Americans are justly 
tenacious of their rights, but they are, we believe, sincerely 
anxicus to get rid of all causes of dispute with this 
country. They regard. the chance of embroilment 
between the two nations with quite as great a dislike 
as we do, and are quite as anxious to put an end 
to all causes of ill-feeling. But if the Alaskan 
boundary is once finally determined, and a full solution 
of the problem discovered, there will practically remain 
nothing of a positive nature, such, for instance, as a 
boundary dispute, over which the two countries can 
quarrel. We do not, of course, suggest that all 
grounds of dispute between the two nations will be 
eliminated—that is never possible—but, at any rate, 
there will be nothing so definite as a quarrel about frontiers 
to keep the two peoples apart. Granted that the Alaskan 
boundary is finally agreed upon and laid down, Canada will 
be able to proceed with the development of her limitless 
natural resources without fear of interruption. Canada 
is naturally anxious that nothing which is rightly hers 
shall be lost in the determination of the frontier, but it 
is impossible to ignore the fact that she is most vitally 
interested in getting the matter put outside the region of 
controversy. We sincerely trust, then, that a spirit of hearty 
goodwill, and an intention to finish the business once 
and for all, will inspire both the British and the American 
members of the Commission. ‘Till the Senate has ratified 
the Treaty the Commissioners on either side will not 
be appointed, but we may safely presume that one 
at least of the British members will come from the 
United Kingdom. That would seem the wisest plan 
to adopt, for the interests of the Mother-country are 
vitally concerned in the settlement. It is true that if 
the failure to settle the boundary should ever unhappily 
lead to war, the chief brunt of such a war must fall on 
Canada, and that she would be the prime sufferer; but, 








nevertheless, the United Kingdom and the whole Empire 
must, whatever the ultimate result, be deeply involved. 


As the matter is now, if not sub judice, at any rate about 
to become sub judice, we shall not attempt to enter into 
the details of the boundary dispute; but we may without 
injury point out the nature of the problems involved. The 
hasis of the controversy is to be found in the Treaty made 
between Russia and England in 1825. ‘To the rights 
under this Treaty, whatever they were, America succeeded 
by purchase when in the year 1867 she bought Alaska 
from the Czar. Whatever Russia possessed in 1867 she 
passed over to America. Whatever we possessed in 
1867 the British Empire possesses now, and is part 
of the Dominion of Canada. The third, fourth, and 
sixth clauses in the articles agreed to between the 
Russian and British Governments in 1825—articles the 
third and fourth of which were incorpcrated in the Russo- 
American Treaty of 1867—run as follows (we quote the 
words as given by Mr. Hodgins, a Canadian lawyer, in his 
article in the Contemporary Review, lately reprinted as a 
pamphlet by Messrs. W. Tyrrell and Co., of Toronto) :— 

“3. The line of demarcation between the possessions of the 
High Contracting Parties upon the coast of the continent, and 
the islands of North America to the north-west, shall be drawn in 
the manner following: Commencing from the southernmost part 
of the island called Prince of Wales Island, which point lies in 
the parallel of 54° 40' north latitude and between the 131st and 
the 133rd degrees of west longitude (meridian of Greenwich), the 
said line shall ascend to the north along the channel called Port- 
land Channel, as far as the point of the continent where it strikes 
the 56th degree of north latitude ; from the last-mentioned point 
the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains 
situated parallel to the coast, as far as the point of intersection 
of the 14lst degree of west longitude (of the same meridian); 
and finally, from the said point of intersection, the said meridian 
line of the 141st degree, in its prolongation as far as the Frozen 
Ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and British 
possessions on the continent of America to the north-west. 

4, With reference to the line of demarcation laid down in the 
preceding article, it is understood, first, that the island called 
Prince of Wales Island shall belong wholly to Russia; second, that 
wherever the summit of the mountains, which extend in a direc- 
tion parallel to the coast from the 56th degree of north latitude 
to the point of intersection of the 141st degree of west longitude, 
shall prove to be of a distance of more than ten marine leagues 
from the Ocean, the limit between the British possessions and 
the strip of coast (la lisiére de céte), which is to belong to Russia 
as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom (et qui ne pourra jamais en 
étre éloignée que de 10 lieues marines). 

6. It is understood that the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, 
from whatever quarter they may arrive, whether from the Ocean, 
or from the interior of the Continent, shall, for ever, enjoy the 
right of navigating freely, and without any hindrance whatever, 
all the rivers and streams which, in their course towards the 
Pacific Ocean, may cross the line (traverseront la ligne) of demar- 
cation upon the strip of coast described in Article III. of the 
present Convention.” 

This is the Treaty to which the Commission will have to 
find the interpretation. It is evident that the real crux of 
the problem is to determine what is the ocean and 
what the coast to whose windings, at thirty miles 
distance inland, a line shall be drawn parallel. The 
Treaty evidently intended to give to the Russians as a 
maximum a strip of territory parallel to the windings 
of the coast thirty miles broad. If the coast had con- 
sisted of wide stretches of sand, it would have been easy 
enough to draw a line inland parallel thereto and thirty 
miles broad. But unfortunately the coast is deeply in- 
dented with arms of the sea. Whenare the shores of these 
arms part of the coast, and when do they cease to be coast ? 
Are we first to lay down, as it were, a kind of artificial 
coast-line, cutting the mouths of the estuaries, and measure 
from that thirty miles inland, or are we to follow up the arms 
of the sea in all their windings, and measure the thirty miles 
inland from, say, where: the salt water ceases, as the place 
where the shoreends? We will not attempt to answer any 
of these questions, but will only say again that every- 
thing will depend on the interpretation of the word “ coast.” 
It does seem to us, however, difficult to imagine that when 
the Treaty asserts that the coast is the place from which the 
measurement is to be taken, it means anything but actual 
mainland,—.e.,conterminous land, and excludingall islands. 
Again, it seems to us that the prime object of the Treaty 
was to give the Russians a strip—lisiére, or fringe, is the 
word in the Treaty—of not less than thirty miles broad, 
the whole way along the shore of the mainland. If this 
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was not intended, why should Article VI. have so care- 
fully protected British subjects in the right of free naviga- 
tion of all the rivers and streams, which but for that 
stipulation would have been barred by the strip of Russian 
territory. As we understand the Treaty, the idea of the 
coast in the minds of the diplomatists who drew it up 
was not political but geographical. They did not go into 
questions like those of territorial waters or of the distances 
between headlands, but simply thought of the Russian 
territory as a strip thirty miles broad, following the coast- 
line as nearly as it could. The fact that the phrase “the 
windings of the coast’ was used seems to us to indicate 
that the diplomatists who made the Treaty did in the case of 
the big inlets mean to follow them round with a thirty-mile 
radius. 

But we are losing touch of our determination not to 
discuss in detail the merits of the dispute, and will say no 
more on such matters. Before, however, we leave the subject 
we must ask the Canadians, and especially the statesmen of 
the Dominion on both sides in politics, to look at the matter 
in the broadest possible way, and not, if they can help it, to 
allow public opinion to drift into the attitude of expecting 
that, merits or no merits, the Mother-country must stand 
up for her daughter-land. The problem must, in our 
view, be approached in the interests of Canada in the 
most reasonable spirit, and the Canadians must not 
expect the British Commissioners to act in any but a 
strictly judicial capacity. The same spirit must be 
looked for from the Americans. If the Commissioners 
on both sides will only adopt such an attitude, a 
satisfactory solution ought to be arrived at. But to 
enable the Commissioners to do their work in such a 
spirit, they must be able to feel that if they arrrive at 
any definite decision, either unanimously or by a majority, 
such decision must be loyally accepted and acted on by 
both sides. Nothing takes the heart out of Commissions, 
and spoils their work, more than the suspicion that the 
work in hand, when it is accomplished, may possibly be 
thrown over by the principals. 





POVERTY ON PARADE. 


HE processions of the “unemployed” bid fair to 
become a regular incident in our street life. They 

go on day after day,—orderly, on good terms with the 
police, and not in the least anxious to provoke a breach of 
the peace. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say of many 
of those who take part in them that they have never done 
such continuous work for so many days together. Their 
habits and training are not seemingly ill-adapted for walk- 
ing, though they undoubtedly unfit a large portion of them 
for any other form of exercise. The faces and figures 
which compose the processions are perfectly familiar. 
They are the young men whom an accident or a procession 
summons to the spot at any hour of the day. Is therea 
horse fallen down, a carriage smashed, a regiment moving 
from one barrack to another ?—these same loafers, or 
others indistinguishable from them, are at once in attend- 
ance. Apparently they never have anything to do, or if 
they have, it is of that convenient order which can always 
be put off to some future season. Here and there, perhaps, 
a man who is really out of work—a man, that is, who was 
in work yesterday and will be in work again to-morrow— 
may be found in the ranks, but ordinarily they are composed 
of that hopeless type which has so long lost the will to work 
that it has by degrees lost the power also. Here and 
there, again, are some of a lower class  still,—men who 
have ceased to pay any minute attention to the dividing 
line between poverty and crime. But these are only 
exceptions. The general body of the processionists 
obviously lack the purpose and resolution which go to 
make the burglar. No doubt a concourse even of idlers 
may become formidable, and if these processions took to 
breaking shop windows and looting their contents, they 
might do a great deal of mischief in a short time. But to 
do them justice, they show not the least disposition to do 
anything of the kind. A quieter crowd could not be 
desired, though, like all crowds, it has in it an element of 
violence which cannot be altogether disregarded. In this 
case it has not been disregarded. The processions are 
always escorted by police, mounted and on foot, and at any 
sign of disturbance the procession could at once be broken 
up. But there are no such sigus; nothing to warrant us 
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in giving any more recondite interpretation of what we se 
than that it occurred to some one to set these procession; 
going, and that once set going they attract to themselye, 
all the loose ends that make up a London crowd. . 

The misfortune is that though these processions ma 
be harmless in themselves, they are not harmless in 
their consequences. They do get some money from the 
public. At the end of the day the contents of th 
boxes are divided among the processionists, and they 
is something for each of them. The sum varies a good 
deal. It may be 3s. per man to-day and 1s. per man to. 
morrow, but as the numbers of the various processions 
are fairly large, this means that a good many people 
along the route must have put their hands in their 
pockets, though by no means deeply. Now on this there 
are two things to be said. The first is that those who give 
have no guarantee whatever that what they give goes to 
the unemployed. We do not mean that there is any un. 
fairness in the actual distribution at the end of the day, 
Probably those who form the procession take care that each 
man gets his share. The only danger is that some may 
occasionally get more than their share ; but it is not likely 
that this happens often. What we mean is that all the 
probabilities, and such positive evidence as can be obtained, 
go to show that the great majority of the processionists ara 
only unemployed in the sense that walking the streets is 
the sole labour they have any taste for, and that somehow 
or other they seem to make a livelihood, such as it is, in 
this way. Men who have suddenly been thrown out of 
work have other things to do. They do not so easily or s0 
completely give up all thought of getting work. They 
hang about the quarters where it is to be found if it is to 
be found at all. They do not arrange to spend the day in 
a part of London where it is certain not to be found, 
and engaged in an employment which ensures that it 
will not be offered. Again, the appearance of the pro. 
cessionists is rarely that of working men. Very few of them 
look fairly well nourished, and these have probably taken 
to this mode of life as to one that promises change and 
some excitement. The larger number have the weedy look 
which suggests doubts as to their capacity to do a day’s 
work if it were offered them, and still more as to their 
readiness to take it. And then some of them have 
overcoats. That may seem a very natural part of a 
winter equipment; but is it not probable that the man 
who is genuinely out of work would have pawned his 
overcoat as the most obvious way of tiding over the 
slack time? The pawnshop is an institution of mixed 
good and evil, but it is the natural bank of the very 
poor, and the man who has kept away from it has not 
yet touched bottom. All these things render it likely 
that the real unemployed make but a very small fraction 
of these street exhibitions. The second thing that has to 
be said is that even if all the processionists belonged to the 
class to which they claim to belong, the money given to 
them would be given in the worst way and with the fewest 
safeguards. Judging from their youth, we should be 
inclined to say that many of the men are unmarried, and 
so better able than the married to keep body and soul 
together. But even if we concede that this test may 
be misleading, as no doubt it often is among the 
poor, and that the majority of them have wives and 
children starving at home, the distribution at the end of the 
day runs great risk of being abused. It may reach the 
home, but also it may be spent on the road home, and on that 
road lie many public-houses. Of course, if the benevolence 
of the givers is of that emotional and uninquiring kind 
which is content with the sense of being sixpence or a shil- 
ling poorer than before the procession came by, this will 
seem no objection ; but most even of those who give with- 
out thinking when the box is rattled in their faces would 
like to feel some assurance that their money really reaches 
that worst class of sufferers who can only sit in a bare 
room waiting for help to come. 

And yet people will always be found who will give 
money in this fashion unless some better fashion can be 
suggested to them. They know that the ordinary channels 
of relief are open, but somehow they do not associate them 
with the unemployed. What they want is to have the assur- 
ance that the almoners, whoever they may be, whom they 
give their money to are in touch, not with poverty generally, 
but with the form of poverty that they hear of as being 
specially present at this time. They know, of course, that 
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the Committees of the Charity Organisation Society give 
yelief in their several districts, but all their ideas of the 
Society's work belong to a differen. ler, and suggest only 
much discrimination, prolonged inquiries, and perhaps ulti- 
mate rejection as undeserving. At the beginning of the 
winter the Bishop of London advised that money in- 
tended for the unemployed should be sent to the 
Metropolitan Society for the Reliet of Distress, and 
within a few days or hours the Society received £4,000 
in contributions. But this was only while the episcopal 
recommendation was fresh in people’s minds. Most of us 
have by this time forgotten the Society’s name. What is 
wanted to bring in contributions is that some plain state- 
ment should be generally distributed in which should be 
found statistics of the additional work that the present 
distress has thrown upon the Society, and some explanation 
of the methods by which the Society proposes to meet it, 
and further, a weekly statement of the number of cases 
inquired into and of the number relieved. ; Figures show- 
ing so many men out of work, so many relieved for such- 
and-such periods, and so many dismissed as undeserving 
or dealt with by other agencies would do more than 
anything to stimulate charity and to direct it into the 
right channels. This is advertising, no doubt ; and many 
people have a natural dislike to advertising their own good 
deeds. But necessity must override this as it does most 
other laws, and if people are to be induced to give to the 
right persons rather than the wrong, they must be furnished 
with some means of discriminating between them. More 
than this, a Society which seeks to displace processions must 
borrow one of their methods. There are numbers of people 
who will give small sums, and will not give larger sums. 
But they do not like these small sums to appear in a sub- 
scription list. This may not be the highest motive for 
concealing your charitable dispositions, but it is a motive 
which must be taken into account. The Society’s use of 
the money-box may be less peripatetic than it is with the 
processionists, but it supplies a real need, and one which 
ought not to be let slip out of sight. 





POINTS AS TO AN IRISH LAND SETTLEMENT. 


HE change, not to say transformation, in temper to 
which we called attention three weeks ago, as the 

most remarkable fact illustrated by the Report of the Irish 
Land Conference, continues to manifest itself. Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. O’Brien, two of the signatories of that important 
document, defend its proposals in language of conviction 
but of self-restraint, and through the atmosphere of public 
discussion generally a moderating influence seems to have 
passed. It is not that criticism of the Report is want- 
ing, or that Hibernian vehemence and picturesqueness of 
phrase are entirely absent from such criticism. But there 
is nevertheless a new sobriety and sense of responsibility. 
Take for example Mr. Davitt, who in long letters to the 
Freeman’s Journal contends that the Report offers the land- 
lords too much and the tenants too little. In his view, the 
action of Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien at the Conference 
illustrated the constant readiness of Irishmen, as shown in 
history, to ground their arms whenever their enemies have 
adopted a conciliatory attitude and talked of justice, whereas 
under that fair outward show Lord Dunraven and _ his 
landlord colleagues really concealed a “wolfish greed ” 
characteristic of their class. But, what is of very much 
more importance, Mr. Davitt justifies his close examina- 
tion of the proposed purchase arrangements, in their 
probable or possible effect on the tenants’ interests, by 
the striking contention that “if the coming Land Bill 
embodies the Dunraven Treaty, and Irish Members, 
Nationalist and Unionist, help to pass it into law, this 
will be legislation by National consent, and the day sucha 
Bill is passed the National Land movement of the last 
twenty-five years is buried beyond the power of pos- 
sible resurrection. Both tenants and Nation,” he adds, 
“must honourably carry out all the obligations thus 
incurred, let the future be what it may.’ Let Mr. 
Davitt’s past be what it may, or rather, what we know— 
as a leader in agrarian trouble and anti-English agitation 
—we cannot but frankly offer our acknowledgment of 
the upright and straightforward purport of these words of 
his which we have just quoted. Not only so, but we must 
recognise in their publication by him a very strong re- 
inforcement of the argument for holding that the Land 








Conference does bring a real settlement of the principal 
Jrish difficulty in sight, if the cost, not only in money but 
in legislative precedent, be not unreasonably severe. 

Mr. Davitt, as will have been gathered, contends that 
the advantages secured to the purchasing tenants under 
the Conference scheme are not adequate. The proposal 
is that the annual instalments by which they should pay 
off the principal and interest of the purchase-money of 
their holdings, advanced by the State, should range from 
15 to 25 per cent. below the twice-revised rents, which 
stand on the average at some 40 per cent. below what they 
paid before 1881. But Mr. Davitt maintains, and cites 
an array of supporting evidence from Royal Commissions 
for the contention, that these reductions, heavy as they are, 
no more than correspond to the fall in prices of the principal 
articles of agricultural produce; and that in view of the 
undoubted possibility of further falls in prices on the @e 
hand, and of the responsibilities which they will have to 
discharge as owners on the other, a payment based on 
an average reduction of 20 per cent. on the existing 
rents, and continuing for from seventy to ninety years, 
with no possibility of further reduction because of 
bad times, does not provide a secure or satisfactory 
outlook. We are not at all prepared to deny that this 
argument has a certain weight. Indeed, if the contem- 
plated transfer of property were simply a transaction 
between landlord and tenant, there would, we think, be a 
good deal to be said, on grounds both of adhesion to past 
precedent and of future equity and expediency, in favour of 
a provision for a variation of the annual payment in accord- 
ance with the price of certain articles of agricultural produce. 
But, of course, in the case before us the transaction is not 
between the individual landlord and purchasing tenants, 
but between the latter and the State; and it may well be 
that Chancellors of the Exchequer would regard any con- 
siderable element of uncertainty in the amounts receivable 
on Irish land account as introducing an intolerable com- 
plication into the problems besetting them. Further, it 
should certainly be borne in mind by Mr. Davitt and 
others who are inclined to think with him on this subject 
that quite possibly the tenant-purchasers may stand to 
gain rather than to lose by having a fixed charge to pay 
in redemption of the fee-simple of their holdings. At 
Belfast the other day, in an interesting speech, Lord 
Londonderry showed that the prices of agricultural produce 
in Ireland of late have been by no means on the down 
grade. That in itself is a cheering circumstance, and it 
must also be borne in mind that the effect on prices 
generally of the increased output of gold now, or shortly 
to be expected, from the Transvaal, and the development 
of that from the Yukon, may well prove very stimulating. 
Having regard to such considerations as these, we can 
hardly think that public opinion—supposing it to be won 
to acquiescence in something like the scheme of the Land 
Conference Report—would be at all disposed to sanction 
any modification of it in the direction of still further 
permanent reductions in the payments to be made by 
purchasing tenants. 

Passing from the financial aspects of the subject, on 
which much more must be known before it is possible to 
speak with any confidence, there are some other points 
which, on the assumption that an effort is made to settle 
the land question on the basis of purchase, seem to deserve 
consideration. One of these, that of sporting rights, was 
referred to in the Report of the Land Conference, but 
the purport of the reference seems to have been misunder- 
stood. The pretty general idea, which the present writer 
shared, was that the Conference had agreed that, after the 
sale of their holdings to the occupying tenants, the shoot- 
ing and fishing rights should remain in the possession of 
those who are the landlords at the present moment. This 
was regarded as being one of the inducements to be held out 
to the landlords to continue living in the country, and no 
doubt it might be expected to operate in that direction. 
Mr. Redmond, however, has explained in a letter to the 
secretary of the Limerick County Council that the Confer- 
ence had not intended to propose that the riparian and 
sporting rights should, as a matter of course, continue to 
vest in the present landowners. 'The question, he says, was to 
be left where it stood under the existing Purchase Acts, to 
be settled as landlords and tenants themselves thought fit. 
He added that in the case of some seventy thousand existing 
occupying proprietors the question of these rights had been 
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settled by agreement, and, as far as he knew, without 
trouble, between vendors and purchasers. For our own 
part, we are inclined to think that the best arrangement 
in this connection would be something different both 
from what the Conference proposal has been supposed to 
mean, and also from what, according to Mr. Redmond, it 
really did mean. We agree that the retention, as a 
maiter of course and not as a matter of arrangement, 
of these quasi-feudal privileges would be likely to lead 
in not a few places io a revival of that friction and 
ill-feeling which it would be one of the prime objects 
of a land-purchase settlement to remove. The danger 
of such friction, moreover, would increase rather than 
diminish in so far as the “magic of property” served, 
in conjunction with the improved technical knowledge 
diffused by Mr. Plunkett’s excellent Department, to 
stimulate a generai improvement in cultivation. To us, 
however, it seems that it the State accepts the vast under- 
taking of the transfer of the land of Ireland from the 
existing proprietors to the occupying tenants, becoming 
itself during the process for two or three generations the 
practical proprietor, it is entitled to reserve the accessory 
privileges of ownership with a view to their assignment in 
the way most calculated to subserve the general good. To 
that end, we are disposed to think, the possession of the 
sporting rights might very well be placed, first, in the hands 
of the State, and then be handed over by the State to the 
local authority, to be let by them to private persons, the 
proceeds going in aid of the rates. If the landlord first, 
or, failing him, the tenants, or any set of them, were willing 
to offer a reasonable consideration to the local authority 
for their enjoyment, then a claim of priority should be 
conceded in those quarters. If not, however, then it would 
be alike the interest and the duty of the local authority to 
seek to dispose of the sporting rights to the best advantage 
to outsiders. In this way enterprising local authorities 
might very well group or divide the sporting rights within 
their areas in such a manner as to attract well-to-do sports- 
men, whether Irish or English, who would reside there 
temporarily, or even permanently, and give to the local 
population an economic stimulus such as that which is 
aftorded by the shooting and fishing tenants of so many 
properties in the Highlands of Scotland. Quite conceivably, 
that co-operative instinct of the Irish peasantry which has 
shown itself so satisfactorily in the sphere of dairy-farming 
could be utilised for the improvement and extension in 
many parts of the country of its existing resources for 
sportsmen. But, naturally, we do not at this stage pin 
ourselves to the details. All we want to suggest is that 
the State should in due form become the possessor of the 
sporting rights, and should then, through the local 
authorities, let them at a rent to private individuals. 

Another right which, in the event supposed, the State, 
as it seems to us, might, and should, reserve to itself, is 
that of carrying out military manceuvres on a large scale, 
and that not only in the more difficult and mountainous 
parts of Ireland, but also in the great cultivated areas of 
the Centre, East, and South. It is most desirable that our 
troops—Regular, Auxiliary, and Volunteers—should obtain 
facilities, such as it seems practically impossible to secure 
here without special Acts of Parliament and great expense, 
for the practice of operations of various kinds and on 
a large scale in the most varied types of country. Of 
course, it need not be said that the exercise of any 
such rights as those of which we are speaking, on 
the part of the State, would be accompanied by 
compensation for any actual damage done. If that 
believe that the Irish people would 
cordially welcome the announcement in any year that 
manceuvres were going to be held in their midst. The 
presence of the soldiery engaged in manceuvres would 
doubtless be both agreeable and interesting to the Irish 
peasantry, whose military tastes are almost proverbial. 
We hope, therefore, that when Mr. Wyndham brings in 
his Land Purchase Bill in the coming Session, of which we 
have been assured that it is to form a leading feature, it 
will prove him to have been in fruitful consultation with 
Mr. Brodrick as to the manceuvre rights which it is 
suitable to reserve to the State in connection with any 
great land-purchase transaction. 


were secured, we 











—— sae, 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE NATION TOWARDs 
TREASON. 


HE sentence of death passed upon “Colonel” Arthys 

Lynch in the High Court of Justice on Friday Week 
has been commuted by the Home Secretary to penal seryj, 
tude for life. The publication of that decision has created 
very littie surprise, for it was never seriously expected that 
the extreme penalty would be carried out,—a comment on 
the changed attitude of the nation towards what was onea 
considered the most heinous offence a man could commit 
to which we shall shortly refer. Throughout the ast 
eight months, indeed, it has seemed to many men almost g 
matter of regret that it should have been necessary to put 
the great machinery of the English law in motion agains 
so contemptibly puny a creature as the man who joined 
his country’s enemies when those enemies believed the tide 
of her success to have turned. Men felt that a country fo, 
which thousands of her sons were content to die, in such g 
war as that of the past three years, could afford to treat 
with disdainful indifference a man to whose record it 
already stood that he commanded a “ brigade” of some 
seventy nondescript loafers of whom honest English 
soldiers only saw the backs. It was thought, perhaps 
hardly worth while to add to that record. We had been 
able to pardon many hundreds of British subjects who 
had rebelled against the Crown; we had not considered jt 
necessary for the safety of the King’s subjects to inflict a 
really severe penalty on a man convicted of incitement to 
murder; even in our own country the existence was 
tolerated of Englishmen who had done what. they could 
to advise and encourage our enemies. We might have 
checked rebellion, possibly, if we had punished it with 
crushing severity three years ago; we might, again only 
possibly, have shortened our task if we had resolutely and 
consistently stamped out every form of “adherence with 
the King’s enemies” at home. But, wisely or unwisely, 
we took another course, and it was undoubtedly felt that, 
having regard to that course, the thing to do, if we could 
do it with convenience and dignity, was to ignore the 
existence of so inconsiderable a person as “Colonel” 
Lynch. ‘ 

As matters turned out, however, it became necessary to 
take action. If the man who was accustomed to accom. 
pany the so-called Irish Brigade—it was composed, as a 
matter of fact, chiefly of Continental pot-valiants—had 
returned from South Africa merely to resume his avoca- 
tions as a journalist in Paris, probably Englishmen would 
have heard very little more about him, and troubled them- 
selves less. He was, however, accepted as a Parliamentary 
candidate by the Nationalists of Galway; in a wildly 
foolish moment he was elected—no doubt, as has been 
alleged, his candidature was an inconvenience to the more 
thoughtful of the Nationalist party at Westminster—and 
it was, of course, impossible to disregard his South African 
record when once he had crossed from Calais to Dover. 
With what expectations the man landed in this country it 
is hard to guess. He could not, certainly, have supposed 
that his countrymen would hang him; he could hardly 
have come to the conclusion that he would be sentenced to 
along term of imprisonment; he would almost seem to 
have courted, and even welcomed, the notoricty of a trial 
at bar, and, misjudging the steadfastness of the nation, 
to have supposed that his sentence would be merely 
nominal ; in short, that the publicity of his trial 
was worth the risk of a short period of imprison- 
ment. He was mistaken. He did not calculate, in 
the first place, that the mills of English judicial pro- 
cedure would grind so slowly ; that the reports of the trial 
in the High Court would not appear in the newspapers 
until after eight montlis of detention in gaol; that the law 
which has stood for five hundred years was not yet con- 
sidered wholly obsolete. We, for our part, regret the 
delay, doubtless necessary, in bringing a prisoner such as 
this through a succession of remands to the hearing of a 
sentence which was almost from the first inevitable—the 
man occupied more time and attention than he was worth 
—but it cannot be contended that the suspense was too 
great a punishment for a British subject who helped to 
cause suspense, and worse, in British homes. When 
at last, however, the High Court trial had actually begun, 
there was but one possible ending to it. There was 
nothing to plead in extenuation of the crime that had been 
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ommitted,—for the pleas that were put forward were almost 
Indierous. The man found guilty of treason was sentenced 
to death. 


There the inevitability, or, we should perhaps say, the 
consistency, of the whole procedure stops abruptly. The 
crime of which “ Colonel” Lynch has been convicted has 
for five hundred years been regarded by the nation, so far 
as national sentiment 1s reflected in national laws, as the 
most serious that a citizen can commit; and if the stately 
solemnity of Mr. Justice Wills’s speech in sentencing 


Lynch to death were to be taken as representing the | 


national sentiment of to-day, it would appear that the 
crime thought worthy of punishment by death five hundred 
years ago Was still thought worthy of that punishment in 
this century. ‘“ Civilised communities,’ Mr. Justice Wills 
pronounced, “ exist for the purpose of mutual succour and 
support. They afford protection to their subjects from 
foreign aggression and domestic violence and wrong, 
and they expect in return loyalty and _ allegiance. 
No civilised community yet has failed to punish severely, 
when it has once been made out, defection from that 
Joyalty, whether by open war or secret intrigue ; and if 
every one who disapproves of the foreign or domestic 
olicy of his country was at liberty to take up arms against 
her, and to attempt to join her enemies to her destruction, 
the very foundations of civilised society would be gone, and 
violence and anarchy would take the place of ordered 
government.” Those are weighty words. Is their weight 
realised by the nation, which hardly contemplated the 
possibility of a proved traitor being hanged? A civilised 
community frames laws upon the observance of which its 
very existence depends; it realises and insists that its 
solidarity must not be infringed—in a certain way—by 
its citizens. Only in a certain way: for no sane man 
would argue that a human being may not under any 
conditions whatsoever transfer his allegiance from one 
country to another. If a man surveys the conditions 
under which he is living his life in one country, and comes 
to the conclusion that his country is not only wronging 
him, but working for the ill of humanity as a whole, he 
must be held to be justified, if he cannot by still remaining 
acitizen of his own country right the wrong he sees his 
country doing, in changing his allegiance from his native 
land to another. But he must do so openly, fearlessly, 
and finally ; and he must do so in time of peace. It cannot 
be contemplated by any community that a subject may 
transfer his allegiance in time of war, when a hand raised 
on one side means, or may mean, the striking dead of a 
hand on the other. A community counting the cost of 
going to war must be able to know the number of swords 
it can draw; if it cannot count them, it cannot go to 
war, and it is a condition of its continued existence that it 
shall be able to do so. But here we have had the spec- 
tacle of a man who had deliberately infringed this law, 
vital in principle to the nation to which he belonged, and 
what is the judgment passed upon him by the nation? 
‘He deserves the punishment ; it is a good thing that he has 
been condemned to death; but it satisfies us that he shall 
merely be sentenced to be hanged by the neck until he is 
dead. Of course, we shall not hang him.’ “ Of course” ; 
that isthe point. Is it consistent with the possession of a 
law condemning a man to death for a certain crime that a 
man convicted of that crime should merely be imprisoned ? 
Is it a good thing, or a bad thing, that a nation should be 
inconsistent in enforcing a provided penalty? The only 
answer seems to be that it can be called neither good nor bad, 
but inevitable.. The nation may not be exactly “ drowned 
in security,” but not being at the moment with its back to 
the wall, as it has been in times past, it sees no necessity 
for the killing at which it would not hesitate if it were 
weaker or hideously threatened. There may come a time 
—it is the deep hope of those who spend most thought in 
ensuring the preparedness of the nation for war that it 
may never come—when all the old standards will be 
revived, and when judgment for such a crime as Lynch's 
will be necessarily merciless. ‘Cue prisoner whose sentence 
has now been commuted from Qe.th to penal servitude 
may be thankful—if, indeed, he did not realise the temper 
of his countrymen, and therefore does not feel relief, 
which would make his crime the worse—that he broke a 
great law when the community he offended was in a mood 
to treat his light-headed wickedness with contempt. 








THE FREEMASONRY OF THE SPIRIT. 


“cy a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
| Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 
|The train of thought which led St. Peter—still a strict 
Jew—to this confession of a universal faith is easily 
| traced to what seems at first a somewhat inadequate source. 
He being hungry fell asleep, and saw in a dream “all manner 
| of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping 
things,” and heard a voice saying “kill, and eat.” He waked 
with his mind full of his sleeping thoughts. A dream is not 
in itself a very significant thing, but very often some chance 
happening. Words seen out of their context on opening a 
book, or scraps of conversation, set us off upon trains of 
thought or byways of memory which bring us to con- 
clusions affecting our whole lives. Perhaps this dream 
of a hungry man brought to the memory of St. Peter some 
words of Christ whose full significance had never struck 
him before. True, they were plain enough when they were 
spoken, but they contradicted his religious prejudices, and no 
prejudices are so hard to remove. He may have realised 
suddenly that the Jewish dietary laws had been repealed. 
“Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man,” he 
perhaps remembered. Dietary laws are a small thing, and 
the thought of their unimportance would lead him naturally 
to wonder whether any ordinances whatever were of the first 
importance; whether Christ’s teaching were not far more 
radical in its significance than he had understood it to be; 
whether the whole system of religion had not been overthrown, 
to be rebuilt upon a spiritual foundation. 


‘What could Christ have meant,’ we imagine him saying to 
himself, ‘ by His exhortation to “worship the Father” neither 
in one sanctuary nor another, “but in spirit and in truth” ? 
Did not these words look as though it were not necessary for 
all men to embrace any one system, even the very best system P’ 
Other like words may have come to his mind suggesting that 
the spiritually minded are to be found everywhere, men 
with greater faith than that found in Israel. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Peter did not finish 
his abstract meditation, for while he still doubted in himself 
what the vision could mean, he was interrupted by a mes- 
senger from the outside world. Cornelius, a Roman soldier, 
sent to know if the Galilean fisherman would come and tell 
him something about the new religious ideas of which he 
had heard. Had the messenger arrived before Peter went 
to sleep he would probably not have gone, for, as he can- 
didly explained to Cornelius, “it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to keep company, or to come unto one 
of another nation,” but, he added, “God hath shewed me that 
T should not call any man common or unclean.” The neces- 
sity for action had brought St. Peter quickly to a conclusion. 
“Therefore,” he says, “came I unto you without gainsaying, 
as soon as I was sent for.” Probably St. Peter already knew 
something about Cornelius, for St. Luke says that he was “a 
just man,” and “of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews,” “which gave much alms to the people and prayed to 
God alway.” It was after talking to Cornelius that St. Peter 
spoke the words we have quoted. Before the end of his 
sojourn with the centurion he had convinced him of the truth 
of Christ’s teaching, and with his mind still occupied by his 
recent thoughts on the subjects of spiritualism and formalism 
had asked: “Can any man forbid water, that these should 
not be baptised, which have received the Holy Ghost as well 
as we?” 

The ful! light of this revelation did not remain with St. 
Peter. The religious ordinances in which he had been 
brought up regained their power over his mind, and St. Paul 
rebuked him later on for his reliance upon them. Perhaps it 








was only in practice that he attained his fullest inspiration. 
When Cornelius wanted him he recognised the “ fellowship of 
the Spirit’; in theory, he dreaded “ the law of liberty” so dear 
to St. Paul. And the Church as a whole has shared his 
dread. The Quakers alone among the Christian communions 
have made a dogma of “the universality amd sufficiency 
of the Divine Spirit.” Penn declared that “the humble, 
meek, merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are ev/rywhere 
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of one religion, and when death has taken off the mask they 
will know one another though the divers liveries they wear 
here make them strangers.” Indeed, experience might make us 
go further and say that when time takes off the mask even the 
world sees in the neutral light of the past that all such belong 
to one family. The lineaments of the saint appear everywhere 
in the garb of every creed. Heretic philosopher and orthodox 
priest, man of thought and man of action, draw together as time 
flies past them; and with St. Paul the historian of the good 
must exclaim: “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are differences of administration, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which workethallin all. But the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withal. For to one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another the word 
of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another faith by the same 
Spirit.” The Apostle continues his list of gifts, and ends with 
these words: “ But all these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” Even 
Matthew Arnold hardly takes broader ground than the writer 
of the Epistle to the Corinthians. Our readers may remember 
the verses to Obermann :— 
“ For thou art gone away from earth, 
And place with those dost claim, 
The children of the Second Birth, 
Whom the world could not tame. 


And with that small transfigured band, 
Whom many a different way 

Conducted to their common land, 
Thou learnst to think as they. 


Christian and Pagan, King and slave, 
Soldier and Anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave 
Are nothing in thy sight. 
They do not ask who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 
Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 
Would St. Paul have included a pagan? He certainly 
included those who before the birth of our Lord had some 
foreshadowed knowledge of His teaching, for he tells us that 
the children of Israel drank water from a spiritual rock, “and 
that rock was Christ.” Plainly he would not exclude those 
who know Him only “after the spirit.” Human nature is all 
alike; blood is thicker than water; baptism, as St. Peter per- 
ceived, cannot unite men as their common relation to “the 
Father of Spirits” unites them. The great struggle between 
“that which is carnal” and “that which is spiritual” goes on 
in every human soul. Even they who choose to obey their 
lower natures find no rest, for “there is no discharge in that 
war, neither shall wickedness deliver those that are given to it.” 
The history of this war is the history of the soul,—the history 
of salvation and civilisation. To our mind, one of the greatest 
proofs of the truth of Christianity is the fact that what Christ 
taught He did not teach alone. Slowly and painfully the best 
men in all systems have approached His system, which is built 
on the love of God and man. The inspiration of the Christian 
and the conclusion of the philosopher coincide. The cloud 
of witnesses are strangers to one another, but they all witness 
to Christ, “who hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us, having abolished in His flesh the enmity, even 
the law of commandments contained in ordinances.” 


St. Paulin his highest spiritual mood dreamed of a universal 
Church, a true Church of the Christ, who “ came and preached 
peace to you which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. 
For through Him we both have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father. Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God; and are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” This 


| “holy temple” is the fortress of faith, a refuge for all those 


who go through life hampered by doctrinal uncertainty, who 
grow weary in the search for the truth which is to make them 
free, whose faith is alternately confused in detail by the con- 
tradictions of criticism and the conflict of evidence, and con- 
firmed in essentials by the witness of the Spirit. “Turn you 
to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.” 

Of a truth there is a real freemasonry of the spirit, 


a 
and those who belong to that “small transfigured band” 
whose one bond is “that all have been unspotted by the 
world,” will not only, as Penn says, know each other When 
Death has taken off the mask, but often realise their brother. 
hood before they die. Jeremy Taylor knew something of thig 
truth while yet a young man. Baxter seems to have just 
reached its realisation before his death. And doubtless many 
more saints, known and unknown, recognised, though they did 
not publish to the world, the existence of the brotherhoog 
which, in the last resort, rests upon the Christian truth that 
“the greatest of these is charity.” 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


HE disagreement of the second jury in the Peasenhalj 
murder case is so unusual an event in the processes of 
the criminal law that it has attracted widespread attention 
and the evidence given in the two trials has been discussed in 
elaborate detail by many persons in all classes who as a rule 
prefer to leave such things unread. The reason for this js 
obvious. When the life or death of an individual depends 
upon such a nice balancing of evidence, upon such even 
pondering of conflicting presumptions, as is necessary in 
any dispute as to vital facts, the human mind is drawn by 
an intellectual instinct, despite the horror of the subject, 
to a consideration of the case. With the Peasenhall case 
itself we have nothing to do here. We are not competent, 
nor would it be proper, to express any opinion upon the inno. 
cence or guilt of the unhappy man who has passed through 
the inconceivable agony of two abortive trials, but in whose 
case the Attorney-General has now entered a nolle prosequi, 
With the general question of circumstantial evidence we are, 
however, at liberty to deal, and we do so the more readily that 
the question of the value of such evidence is one of peculiar 
interest in all the transactions of life. 


Few people realise the extent of the part played by circum. 
stantial evidence in daily affairs, or the comparative rarity 
with which proof of anything, great or trivial, is conveyed 
to the mind by the direct evidence of the senses without 
the intervention of a logical process. The larger part of 
our knowledge of one another, as between even the most 
intimate personalities, is made up of inferences from facts 
naturally relevant to the knowledge that we affirm we possess, 
while almost the whole of the misunderstandings between 
individuals arise from imperfect inferences drawn from well- 
ascertained facts. Knowledge, indeed, with the large majority 
of people, is inferred so persistently and so successfully that 
the mind after a short interval of time is often incapable of 
distinguishing between the knowledge as to any fact obtained 
by direct evidence and the knowledge obtained merely by 
inference, and is prepared to affirm, in perfect good faith, asa 
fact something that never happened at all. Knowledge of 
facts by inference always needs a double check. First, we 
must be sure that the logical process by which one fact is 
inferred from a previous series of facts is a sound process; 
and secondly, we must be satisfied (and complete satisfaction 
is impossible) that no subsequent fact has rendered the whole 
process useless. Proof by circumstantial evidence consists in 
the accumulation of a number of relevant facts that seem 
only logically capable of explanation by the happening of a 
given event. Thus, let us suppose that a man does fifty things 
each of which is capable of fifty explanations. Let us further 
suppose that the first thing can be explained by the event 
in issue as well as by forty-nine other events. Again, 
that the second thing done can also be explained by the 
event in issue and by forty-nine other issues, none of 
which are coincident with the forty-nine alternatives in the 
case of the first thing done. Further, let us suppose that this 
process goes on throughout the fifty things done by the man, 
and that the only coincidences of explanation throughout the 
fifty acts are with respect to the event in issue. In sucha 
case the mind is logically convinced that these fifty acts—all 
accidental, we will suppose—were all forces, so to speak, 
converging to the one possible point (the event in issue) where 
they could all act at the same moment. Yet it must be 
remembered that even then the mind may be wrong. The 
extraordinarily remote chance that the fifty things were not, 
after all, events converging te the event in issue may, accord- 





ing to the theory of probabilities, come off. The fact that 
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— 
there is such a chance, and that such remote chances have 


actually been realised, must never be forgotten. The moral, 
or rather intellectual, conviction arrived at may, moreover, 
rove fallacious in another way. It is almost impossible (to 
yefer again to the generalised example given above) to be 
certain that there are only fifty explanations of each of the fifty 
acts. There may be an additional explanation of each act, the 
game in each case, which proves that the fifty acts are indeed 
a converging group of events, but a group that converges, 
not to the event in issue at all, but to another and an entirely 
unsuspected event. The weakness of circumstantial evidence, 
therefore, is the weakness of all proofs that depend on the 
reductio ad absurdum method. Such proofs are inherently 
unsatisfactory, for they amount merely to the assertion that 
if the proposition put forward is not true, then a result is 
arrived at which appears absurd to the mind. But there is no 
such thing as absolute absurdity. Some new fact may turn 
a result that is absurd into a result that is entirely true. It 
jg absurd, Euclid tells us, to suppose that two straight lines 
can enclose a space. But what are straight lines, and what 
is space? If we refuse, as we may well refuse, to accept 
Euclid’s conception of these things in the absolute sense, the 
absurdity becomes a metaphysical difficulty of the first order. 


Let us consider some practical instances that will illustrate 
the general ideas set forth above. The first is a modification 
of an old story which the writer has been told. A and B are 
fellow-servants atan inn. A has a grudge against B, and the 
fact is well known. B is commissioned by the landlord to 
take a sum of money to a certain place, and A knows of this. 
Benters the inn-yard on his way to the stable to get a horse 
to carry him on his road. Two or three minutes later C, 
another servant, walks into the inn-yard, at this hour usually 
deserted, and sees B on the ground with A leaning over him, and 
holding a knife dripping with blood in the posture of striking. 
Crushes up and seizes A. B is found to be stabbed to death. 
The case against B carries conviction to the mind. The only 
weak point in it is that C did not see A strike B. After a few 
hours C would probably have sworn, quite honestly, that he 
had seen this; but fortunately A immediately challenged C on 
this point, and also insisted on being searched. In fact, A 
was absolutely innocent. D knew of B’s errand and lay in 
wait for him in the inn-yard. He stabbed B to death with 
one of the inn knives, leaving it in the wound, seized the 
money, and fled. At that moment A came into the yard, and 
perceiving B to be lying motionless on the ground, came to 
him, and was seen by C in the act of removing the knife from 
the wound. Next we will consider a well-known reported 
case, noticed by Sir Alfred Wills in his valuable work on 
circumstantial evidence. X, a caretaker at a lonely house four 
miles from a littlecountry town, was found murdered in her bed- 
room. Her feet and hands were tied with an unusual sort of 
cord only to be obtained at a shop in the little town and at 
the makers’ in London. Near the body was found a rough 
beech-stick and a packet containing a birth certificate, a 
baptism certificate, and a passport describing a certain 
foreigner. This man, Y, was arrested a month later in 
London. It was proved that two foreigners, one of whom 
was more or less positively identified as the prisoner, took 
lodgings in the little town the day before the murder, and 
bought the string there. A piece of string of the same kind was 
found in the prisoner’s London lodgings round ashirt. On the 
day of the murder the two foreigners were seen walking in 
the direction of the lonely house, and were again seen under a 
beech-tree within a mile of it on the evening of the crime. 
The stick found came from this tree. The men were subse- 
quently seen going towards the house. The only point which 
raised a doubt was that the witness who last saw the men 
declared that he had also met the same two men at an hour 
when the accused was, according to the prosecution, in the 
little town. A stronger case could hardly be found; yet 
Y ‘was entirely innocent. His story, proved beyond all 
doubt, was this. He had landed at Hull intending to walk 
to London, and on the way he met two fellow-countrymen, 
one of whom resembled himself. This man importuned Y 
to give him letters of identification, and as he refused, the 
two went off with Y’s bag one night.. This bag contained 
the papers found on the scene, and also a testimonial and 
a certificate of confirmation. These latter papers and Y’s 


and confirmed his story. The existence of a man like the 
prisoner was also established. It was proved that he landed 
with a bag, and (most remarkable of all) that his lodgings 
in London were near the factory where the suspicious string 
was made, and that he had picked up a piece in the street. A 
witness called had done the same. In both these cases the 
guilt of the prisoner, after the most exhaustive analysis of 
the evidence in the hands of the prosecution, seemed beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and in both cases the man was entirely 
innocent. Similar cases are, perhaps, not very infrequent. 

But while, on the one hand, we are inclined to dwell on the 
unsatisfactory character of circumstantial evidence, yet it 
must be borne in mind that in some respects, at any rate, 
it is more valuable and less liable to error than direct 
evidence. In certain circumstances, indeed in most circum- 
stances of an abnormal kind, the senses are very unreliable 
witnesses, and a proof may well be of more value that 
depends upon the observation of very simple relevant acts 
connected with the event in issue than on the direct 
observation of that event. Take this simple case. In a 
certain place a country road assumes the form for about one 
hundred yards of a sharp curve. In the middle of the 
curve one of two women walking is knocked down by 
a dog-cart. They both allege it was being furiously driven. 
A person at the beginning of the curve fifty yards away 
who did not see the accident gives evidence that it was 
being driven very slowly, and that he overheard the defendant 
say: “ We must go round this curve very carefully.” Surely 
here the circumstantial is the better evidence. Again, take 
the case of a “medium” who holds a séance for the purpose 
of introducing his audience to a “materialised spirit.” The 
“medium” is placed bound in a large cabinet. The cabinet 
is mounted on a sort of platform weighing-machine possessing 
an automatic recording apparatus. The lights are lowered, 
and after an interval of music the “materialised spirit” 
emerges from the cabinet, and moves, in the capacity of a 
deceased relative of the host, about the room. The persons 
he addresses are one and all prepared to give direct evidence 
that the spirit is the said well-known relative. All this while 
the “ medium ” is, we are told, in the cabinet. Direct evidence 
to that effect will undoubtedly be forthcoming. Presently 
“the spirit” retires to the cabinet, and after a decent interval 
the lights are turned up. The “medium” is still bound in 
sleep and cords. The automatic recording apparatus, how- 
ever, proves beyond doubt that a mass, of identical weight with 
the “medium,” left and returned to the cabinet during the 
séance. This evidence as to what really happened is certainly 
more valuable than the evidence of the persons who shook 
hands with their host’s dead aunt. 

Many distinguished thinkers and lawyers have felt so 
strongly the convincing character of evidence from which 
the element of human error of observation is largely elimi- 
nated that they have bestowed upon it praise of almost an 
exaggerated character. Thus Burke declares that “ when cir- 
cumstantial proof is in its greatest perfection, that is when 
it is most abundant in circumstances, it is much superior to 
positive proof.” “Circumstances,” says Paley, “cannot lie,” 
while men can, and frequently do. But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that circumstances relevant to the issue 
may be invented or misdescribed, and the inferences drawn 
from them by the omission of other circumstances may be 
entirely wrong. In other words, while circumstantial evidence 
possesses the great advantage of eliminating errors that might 
occur in direct observation, it has the serious disadvantage of 
presenting results which seem conclusive, but which in reality 
are at the mercy of an unknown fact or a flaw in logic. 





MOLES AND MOLE-SKINS. 

‘HE increasing taste for furs in ladies’ dress has brought 
mole-skin into fashion once more. Except the prac- 
tically extinct marten, the mole has the finest fur of any 
English animal, and the “little gentleman in black velvet” 
who was toasted by Jacobites because William of Orange 
broke his collar-bone in a fall caused by a mole-hill at 
Hampton Court has the honour of making expensive 
jackets to be worn with the most elegant costumes. Mole’s 
fur is not only beautifully fine and soft, but it is set on 





diary were found by a tramp on the roadside before the trial. 





perpendicularly like moss without any inclination backwards. 
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Its softness and the absence of friction thus aid the moles 
to pass through their burrows either backwards or forwards. 
The regulation price for mole-skins has for years been two-pence 
each. It is the dressing and sewing which cost money, and as 
English furriers have taken a hint from the Chinese work sent 
over by Li Hung Chang, and cut the skins to adiamond shape, 
the make -up is of skins covering about twelve square inches. 
The injury caused by moles to farmers does not amount to 
much, except on meadow-land if they are toonumerous. Grass 
grows in hard-pressed soil, weeds in loose soil. As many 
moles will soon loosen all the surface-soil on an acre, weeds 
grow there and grass decreases. The good which moles do by 
draining land is due, not to their surface operations, but to 
their deep burrows. These tunnels are the most permanent 
of animal highways in this country. They have a complete 
system of what may be called “trunk lines,” which probably 
are “connected up” over a whole parish where there is enough 
meadow-land to make it worth while for the moles to work it. 
They keep mainly to old pastures, because it is there that the 
worms are most numerous, worming in ground constantly 
disturbed by ploughing or digging being a slow business 
quickly abandoned by all but young and inexperienced 
moles. But where there is a line of sound meadows 
the moles stick to it as persistently as the Johannes- 
burgers -do to the line of the main reef, and work it 
both near the surface and in the deep levels with in- 
eessant industry. From the main drives they make tem- 
porary worm-hunting burrows, which merely represent their 
excursions in search of food. These are marked by the mole- 
hills. The high roads, being ancient excavations, are not marked 
by mounds, unless some obstruction has been caused. If the 
lines of these highways are examined and traced, it will be 
found that they are carried round or under very consider- 
able obstacles. In one case lately noticed the tunnel 
entered a garden from the hedge, and passed under a 
very ancient grass path, which is known to have been 
made and in existence for a hundred and fifty years. 
The site of the mole-run is marked by a depression some 
two or more inches deep, running across the path, the turf 
having gradually sunk there owing to successive clearances 
of earth by the moles from this their main tunnel to the 
magnificent worming grounds in the paddock and orchard 
beyond. The trunk line skirts a paddock, mainly in the 
fence, and is then carried round an orchard. It plunges 
under a carriage drive, where there are at least two and 
a half feet of solid macadam and broken bricks, with 
hard-rolled gravel on the top, and emerges on the other 
side, where it runs round the edge of a lawn. This 
lawn ends in a semi-circular sunk fence of brick, and 
the moles have run their tunnel round, just under the 
edge of the bricks. They seem quite aware that they 
must not meddle with the lawn, and never throw up a 
hill there, but go on to another meadow beyond. It is in 
these main burrows that the mole-catcher sets his traps. 
Though the animals have such ill-developed eyes that when a 
mole is skinned the eye will often “come off” with the skin, 
so small is the organ and so weakly set in the head, they are 
very sensitive to light. In replacing the sod which covers the 
mole trap the greatest care has to be taken to fill in any 
possible chinks where light might penetrate into the earth. 


Either moles are very thirsty creatures, or else they find a 
specially good store of worms by the margin of water, for 
their tunnels generally have an adit to the water level of a 
wet ditch or of a pond. In the very dry summer of 1899 they 
could be seen hunting round the edges of the water, the earth 
moving just above their backs. A half-grown mole captured 
while thus engaged was let loose in a room. He tried 
desperately to dig a hole in the carpet, but could not. He 
then scrambled to the side of the room, turned round, and 
dug under the edge of the carpet. Under this he disappeared, 
and his course could be traced as he burrowed, much to his 
satisfaction, between the floor and the thick Turkey fabric 
above him, which needed to be taken up before he could he 
caught. This determination and energy are characteristic of 
moles. They are dauntless little creatures, and almost the 
hardest workers in the world. They are said to take five or 
six hours’ sleep in the middle of the day, but the rest of the 
twenty-four hours they seem to spend in burrowing, eating, 
and drinking. The desperate struggles of a mole to escape 


eA i 
must be felt to be appreciated. If held in the hang 
behind its fore-legs, it will assuredly struggle out unlesg 
it is grasped so hard as to injure its ribs. Once oy 
the ground, it instantly uses its nose as a kind of divining. 
rod to find a workable spot of ground, thrusting jt 
rapidly this way and that and trying the surface, and then, 
working its paws like paddles, starts its shaft at once and 
soon sinks out of sight. 

Most accounts of the excavation of the feeding alleys 
from which the mole-hills are thrown up seem to assume 
that the method is obvious. “The earth is excavated 
and thrown up into hillocks.” If moles worked like nearly 
all other burrowing creatures, this would mean that the 
animal entered the ground from above and threw out the earth 
behind it, as a rabbit does, witb its hind-feet. But the mole 
when throwing up its hillock never comes above ground at all, 
neither does it throw out the earth behind it. At the samg 
time, it cannot push a cylinder of earth in front of it, as the 
pith is pushed by a stick out of a length of elder. What cay 
be seen of its methods when first sinking its burrow shows 
that it digs, loosens the earth, and then pushes its way 
through. But mere compression of loosened earth does not 
give space enough for the animal to pass, except when it ig 
working only just below the surface, when it lifts the earth 
into a half-eylindrical arch above it. The progress of the mole 
below ground seems, for it cannot be watched, to be achieved 
as follows. It scratches away and loosens the earth in front of 
it probably to rather more than its own length, passing it back. 
wards into the permanent highway tunnel]. This gives ita 
certain length of run in which to work freely, and by con. 
stantly passing the earth backwards it can make a tunnel of 
any length it pleases. But should it wish to turn back, it 
would be obliged to burrow again through this mass of loosened 
soil, It therefore at intervals makes a shaft upwards to the 
open air, and turning round, pushes the loosened earth before 
zt out of the shaft. As all the earth lying furthest from the 
shaft has to be pushed up through the lengthened funnel 
of the mole-hill, this must be arduous work. But the enormous 
strength and resolution of the mole make light of this difficulty, 
In winter and hard weather they mainly work in banks and in 
woods and copses. In spring, to use the phrase of the mole. 
catchers, they “ begin to run,” issuing into the fields on every 
side. Each mole is believed to have a rather elaborate house, 
which is its head-quarters in winter, where it makes a bed, as 
described by M. Le Court, who was both a scientific naturalist 
and also the inventor of the modern iron mole-trap. An 
English mole-catcher named Jackson, quoted by Professor 
Bell, stated that moles dig wells for water, sinking 
perpendicular shafts in which water always stands. It is 
said that there is a great predominance of males among moles, 
But it seems more probable that it is the males which are 
generally caught. All mole-catchers know that the females 
are much more difficult to trap, whereas the bulldog courage 
of the male moles hurries them into danger. They are said 
to store worms, so bitten as to make them unable to crawl; 
but this seems uncertain. Their appetite is so voracious 
that a very short fast kills them. Male moles have been 
found lying dead by the side of trapped females, the 
assumption being that grief and fasting have hastened 
their end. 

Moles were distinguished by two very ancient names, by 
both of which they are locally known,—* want” and “ moulde- 
warp.” The former is the Wessex name. “ Paid for wanting 
Ardington Meade, 2 shillings,” appears in an entry of a vicar 
of Lockinge made nearly two centuries ago. “ Mouldewarp” is 
the Yorkshire name, meaning the piler up of mould. The 
“ warplands” of the coast recall the old verb. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sees 
BRIDGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Among games of chance whist has a dignity, and almost 
a literature, of its own. Sarah Battle is among the immortals, 
and has conferred on it some of her own greatness. Mr. 
Pickwick played it at Bath, and also at Dingley Dell with 
“the old lady, Mr. Miller, and the old gentleman.” It is a 
favourite theme with novelists,—Lord Lytton, Disraeli, and 
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George Eliot being among the number. There are classical 


authorities on its principles, and mathematicians have studied 
its combinations. Bishops have ranked as its devotees, and 
Paley in the deanery of Lincoln perhaps found ina good hand 
fresh evidence of teleology, while a great Judge declared that 
to spend his day at Nisi Prius and his nights at whist was his 
jdea of paradise. Napoleon I. annexed tricks which did not 
belong to him, and Napoleon III. frequently failed through 
fuctuations in his policy. Finesse, false cards, and trumping 
a hostile king are naturally congenial to diplomatists, and at 
the Universities on occasions of solemn mirth a Regius 
Professor may still be seen in his academie gown staking 
shillings against a Doctor of Divinity; while, by way of con- 
trast, Australian squatters are said, in Mr. Courtney's lively 
and learned book on the subject, to indulge in “ sheep points, 
with a bullock on the rubber.” Or if any one wishes to 
fall in love with whist end whist-players, let him picture 
James Payn, crippled with rheumatism but still nimble in 
wit, playing his game twice a week with a deputation specially 
despatched to him from ‘ The Baldwin,’ to whom, whenasked, 
“What's trumps?” he would joyously point and answer, 
“These are!” But, alas! whist, the king of card games, has 
been rudely overthrown. Its throne has been seized by a 
usurper, and since Zeus hurled Kronos from heaven into 
Tartarus there has been no such fall. “ Bridge,” born some- 
where in the mysterious East, and bearing a name of un- 
explained meaning, suddenly appeared, claiming kinship 
with whist, but a higher title to allegiance. There were faint 
murmurings at first, but the intruder could quickly boast, “I 
came, saw, and conquered.” Nay, more; whereas whist was 
chiefly played by men of mature and ladies of dubious age, 
bridge has made conquest alike of subalterns and débutantes, 
It is said to be more attractive than dancing to fashionable 
youth of either sex. There ave even “ Professors of Bridge,” 
who expound its mysteries for a fixed fee, while there are also 
professors (with a small “p”) who do not state, except, 
perhaps, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the income they 
derive from it. The game is master of society. which it has 
enthralled, for it has all the charm of whist with an added 
fascinationof itsown. It exhibits in far greater measure than 
its rival those “ peripeties of fortune” which, philosophers assure 
us, lend its attractiveness to the drama. At whist the best 
hand can only win a poor treble, and, if its holder is “four 
up,” its value is only a single point. At bridge, however, a 
hand may gain or lose anything from two to two hundred and 
twenty-four points, or, with a little doubling, reach more heroic 
figures. Great hands come occasionally to every one, and 
hope “springing eternal in the human breast ” whispers ever 
in the darkest hour that the next deal will bring one of them. 
And then the delight when it arrives!) Every one knows, 
though psychologists cannot explain the cause, that holding 
four honours at whist fills the holder not merely with 
satisfaction, but with a curious sense of personal merit. He 
has done nothing to deserve them, but he has the feeling of 
those theologians who regard themselves as “ deserving grace 
of congruity.” He recognises that all is well ordered in the 
world, that good things come to the good, and he is happy. 
But his joy is nothing to that of the bridge-player who, 
having brought ina suit of seven or eight at “no trumps,” 
plays out his cards with slow relish one by one. Had 
Aristotle once felt it he would have amended his defini- 
tion of idesovie, and Solon, were he alive now, wouid 
withdraw his dictum about “counting no man happy until 
he is dead.” Great hands, in fact, are the temptation of 
bridge, and they are not uncommon, for ecards, like grouse, 
love to “pack” or collect in suits; and when such a hand 
comes to him, then the tiro triumphs. He deals, and a long 
sequence of hearts “ bearing its blushing honours thick upon 
it” gives him game und a huge score; or his partner makes 
“no trumps,” and lays down what Charles Lamb called “ im- 
perial aces,” one of which heads an array of clubs, overpower- 
ing, irresistible. Fortune smiles, and the novice thinks him- 
self an expert; the thought ripens into conviction, and then 
the fickle goddess begins that “ insolent game” which Horace 
mentions. She “transposes the uncertain honours”—trans- 
mutat incertos honores—and the tiro’s hymn of victory ends 
with the Horatian cadence, Pauperiem sine dote quaero. For 
bridge, though many hands are extremely easy, is certainly 
not pons asinorum,—that is to say, “safe for donkeys.” It is, 
in fact, whist with complications, and each added complication 








is an added advantage to the expert. The dealer, to begin 
with, has choice of five different declarations, and if he “leaves 
it,” his partner has also choice of five; while to choose rightly 
often requires a rapid and not easy calculation of chances. 
Then the nature of the declaration, especially if made by 
the dealer, who by making it indicates the character of his 
hand, modifies the play of his opponents, while the exposure 
of dummy gives each player a knowledge of twenty-eight cards 
instead of thirteen, thus diminishing the element of chance 
and increasing that of skill, since every additional card known 
is a fresh factor in the problem to be solved ; and when all the 
cards are known, as in double dummy or frequently towards 
the end of a bridge hand, chance can be wholly eliminated 
from the play. The dealer especially who can maneuvre two 
hands in exact combination against opponents who are often 
at cross-purposes, is in a position where ability tells greatly. 
His enemies by signalling to each other must disclose their 
designs to him, while he can mask his from them. If he has 
full knowledge how to handle various groups of cards to the 
best advantage, and can apply it quickly; if he can forma 
sound plan of campaign directly he has glanced at his forces, 
and modify it rapidly to meet unforeseen accidents; if, too, he 
has that flair which detects by almost imperceptible signs 
just where real danger threatens, and combines these powers 
with coolness and courage,—then such a man will often 
win a brilliant victory or snatch safety from the jaws of 
destruction where a novice would score a moderate success 
or rush to irretrievable ruin. Let him cut with a partner of 
equal force against two average performers, and a “ massacre 
of the innocents ” will probably result. If this is so, if bridge, 
as is generally allowed, “furnishes” bad play, then clearly 
moderate players should limit themselves to modest stakes. 
At penny points a single error may lose a rubber and make a 
difference of a couple of sovereigns, while a good, but not 
exceptional, player has at these stakes won £200 in a year. 
But threepenny, sixpenny, and shilling points are frequent, 
and herein lies the danger of bridge. Played for amusement 
and for small sums, its immense variety lends it a special 
fascination; but that very variety gives a great advantage to 
skill, and ordinary men who risk high points against prac- 
tised and scientific opponents must expect to pay dearly for 
their foolishness. At roulette, they should remember, an 
advantage of one in thirty-seven made the fortune of M. Blanc, 
and still supports Monte Carlo. At whist good play has 
probably an advantange of one in twenty over moderate and 
one in ten over poor play. At bridge this advantage is perhaps 
twice as great. The conclusion should be obvious; but, un- 
happily, few believe themselves “poor players” until they 
have an empty purse.—I am, Sir, &e., T. E. P. 


[If our learned and ingenious correspondent is correct in 
his view, the evil will soon cure itself. All games, whether of 
the hand or the head, in which skill is too great and chance 
too small an ingredient tend to weary the public and to 
be abandoned. They are only popular so long asit is not fully 
realised that victory is practically a certainty for ts man with 
the greatest skill. Till that is discovered, the games in which skill 
predominates too exclusively may prove enormously attractive. 
When it is discovered, farewell to their popularity. Lawn 
tennis ceased to be the rage when it was found that the 
unskilful had no chance against the skilful. When the 
inevitable fate of the unskilful at bridge is discovered, we 
shall “decline” upon poker or “nap,” or rise once more to 
the respectabilities of whist,—‘“a clear hearth and the rigour 
of the game.’—Ep. Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘SpEcTATOR.”’| 
Srr,—* Vigilans sed ASqguus” in his important summary 
of the causes of enmity between Germany and Great 
Britain in your issue of December 20th dates their origin 
so far back as the Seven Years’ War, on which occasion, 
he declares, the Prussian grievance against England wus a 
real one; and he quotes a still stronger statement from 
the Times, in which the reviewer of Mr. George Peel’s book, 
“The Enemies of England,” speaks of Lord Bute’s abandon- 
ment of Frederick the Great (the alleged grievance) as worse 
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than an abandonment,—rather it was a betrayal, a betrayal 
by the Prime Minister of England of the plans of his ally, the 
King of Prussia, to their common enemy, the Due de Choiseul. 
The Times reviewer adds that the subject has never been 
properly dealt with by English historians; and it is this 
which emboldens me to point out that in a recent volume 
of the Royal Historical Society, “The Buckinghamshire 
Correspondence,’ the whole case on both sides may 
be studied in two long Memorials, the one compiled 
under the direction of Frederick, the other containing 
the reply of the English Government. The documents 
are there ready to the hand of the historian. With 
the Memorials are copies of the correspondence which 
passed between the two Governments at the time, as well as 
some corroborative evidence culled from the MS. correspon- 
dence of Sir Andrew Mitchell and from that of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire himself, to whom the whole collection was 
transmitted during the first year of his Embassy to St. Peters- 
burg in order that he might clear the English Government of 
the monstrous charges which Frederick had brought against 
them, and with which he hoped to poison the mind of the 
Czar and his Ministers at a time when England was anxious 
to obtain the alliance of Russia as a counterbalance to the 
dreaded power of France. The whole question is an intricate 
one, and not theless so from the intricacies of Frederick’s own 
tortuous diplomacy. It is naturally impossible to go into 
details here; but unless other evidence is forthcoming, it is 
incredible that English people, subject as they are to that 
curious indolence and false pride which make them content 
to pass unchallenged the most infamous accusations, should 
still permit it to be said that a Prime Minister of England 
deliberately betrayed her ally to his enemy. In brief, the 
accusations of Frederick were :— 

(1) That the Government of Lord Bute had concluded a 
separate peace with France without due regard to the 
interests of Prussia. 

(2) That it had secretly approached the Court of Vienna with 
an offer to guarantee Silesia to Austria if she would retire 
from the struggle. 

(3) That it had attempted to deter Peter IIT. from his treaty 
of peace with Prussia, on the ground that the alliance 
would make Frederick too extravagant in his demands. 

On these and other points the Memorials are diffuse; but it 
may not be amiss to point out here that in regard to the first, 
Sir Andrew Mitchell at Frederick’s instigation had written to 
his Government (January 16th, 1760) that if England could 
not find some means of detaching France from the Coalition, 
Frederick must be irretrievably lost, and that by the peace 
concluded in 1762 between England and France that object 
was attained. On the second point the testimony of George 
Grenville should be conclusive :— 

“Towards the close of the war,” he writes to Lord Buckingham- 
shire (Brit. Museum, Add. MSS. 22,358), “in order to try to draw 
the Empress Queen from her close alliance with France, an 
inquiry was obliquely made how far she might be disposed to 
accept of an indemnification in Italy and the Low Countries. This 
his Prussian Majesty thought proper to resent, though it would be 
difficult for him to prove how far that resentment was founded.” 
On the third point Lord Buckinghamshire obtained a dis- 
claimer from the Russian Government in which it was pointed 
out that the late Emperor (Peter III.) had from his excessive 
partiality for Frederick misinterpreted some expressions of the 
English Minister as prejudicial to his interests, and that a 
bad translation had further caused him to misapprehend the 
despatches from England (see Vol. I., p. 194). Your corre- 
spondent, “ Vigilans sed Alquus,” admits that on this thorny 
subject evidence in favour of the English point of view has 
been supplied by a German writer. To this I may add that 
ancther well-known German writer, Albert von Ruville, has 
contributed a pamphlet to the controversy in which he points 
out in detail the inconsistencies of Frederick’s charges against 
the character of Bute. In my preface to the Buckingham- 
shire Papers I have endeavoured to set forth these points to 
the best of my ability. It remains for a more competent 
historian to awaken the world to their truth. Meantime, in 
face of the fact that Lord Bute, whose personal honour has 
not been impugned, has categorically denied the truth of the 
charges brought against him, it seems to me imperatively 
incumbent upon any writer who repeats the shameful accusa- 
tions against the honour of the English Government to produce 
his evidence.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ADELAIDE D'Arcy COLLYER. 
[Our correspondent’s contribution to this important his- 








torical point is interesting. The endeavour of the Prussian 
Monarch to stir up ill-blood between Russia and England 
though England had so lately been his ally, is a very curious 
and significant fact. Let us not forget that now, as then, the 
making of ill-blood between this country and Russia is held 
to be a German interest. That Russia and Britain must not 
be friends is held to be a cardinal principle at Berlin—pp 
Spectator. | 


(To THE Epiror or THE “ Sprctator,”’] 

Sir,—The indignation of the country at the So-called 
Venezuelan Alliance with Germany—though, in reality, the 
two countries have done nothing more than pledge them. 
selves to temporary co-operation for the purpose of collecting 
debts and avenging grievances of a more or less shadowy kind 
—is so pronounced and so widespread that the authors of the 
pact must feel that a serious political blunder has been com. 
mitted, as unquestionably is the case. And yet, in the cir. 
cumstances, could the British Government have done other. 
wise? Could Lord Lansdowne, while the German Emperor 
was the guest of the King, have declined co-operation with 
Germany? Could he, without inflicting a personal insult 
upon the Emperor, and incurring the serious displeasure of 
the “ Wilhelmstrasse,’ have declined common action against 
Venezuela? Obviously he could not. Any such refusal would 
have been tantamount to a deliberate act of hostility to 
Germany, for which there was no cause ; nor, had he done g0, 
and an open breach with Germany had been the result, could he 
possibly have justified his attitude before the conscience of 
the people. The fault is not that he consented to co-opera- 
tion, but that the policy of the Government towards Germany 
made it impossible for the Government to do otherwise. For 
we still pursue an evasive, anti-Russian policy, and the 
Government still believes in German friendship as a service. 
able buffer against Russia. Do we doubt it? Let us then 
analyse the recent paper—and truly paper—protest we re. 
cently made to Russia in connection with the passage of dis. 
mantled torpedo craft through the Dardanelles. 

The Treaties give us the right to protest, and we appear to have 
thought that the other signatory Powers would unhesitatingly 
have joined us, A very little knowledge of European politics, 
however, might have taught us that the Cabinets of Europe 
regard the whole question as a local one between Russia and the 
Porte; litigious only in so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
And so it came about that having sounded some of the 
Cabinets, we discovered that we were alone; alone we lodged 
a protest, and the incident is closed. Closed, then, let it be 
But it is really unfair to rail at Germany for not joining with 
us in protest against Russia. Her whole policy consists in 
endeavouring to keep on good terms with her Eastern neigh. 
bour. To expect Germany, because we are helping her to 
collect debts in Venezuela, to range herself with us in opposi- 
tion to Russia is sheer fatuity. As well might a man seek a 
rose in an iceberg, or a schoolgirl pining in home-sickness 
seek comfort in a cockle-shell. It is not reasonable. More- 
over, the Germans are cotitinually telling us so. In a recent 
speech before the German Reichstag Count von Biilow made 
a noticeable utterance. Referring tothe matter in question, he 
said: “In Eastern matters nobody can expect from us anything 
else than peaceful, impartial, and quiet neutrality, involving 
nothing hostile to any of the Powers more closely concerned in 
the Orient,’—which is the key to Germany’s policy in all things 
concerning Russia in which Great Britain may be interested. 
The question involuntarily arises,—How comes it that Germany, 
when we solicit her support, can always, quietly, and without 
giving us cause to take exception, decline to co-operate; 
whereas we, from the nature of cur relations with her, are 
rarely in the position to repel her overtures without positively 
insulting her? It is that Germany has a fixed policy towards 
Russia from which she will, can, never deviate, while we have 
no such fixed policy, but are content to act as the occasion 
seems to call for. We have not been always chivalrous 
towards Germany, or just, or very kindly or wise; and now 
that—to use a Bismarckian expression—Germany has a firm 
seat in the saddle, and can “ do” for herself, she is very prone 
to repay us in kind. Hence she is heavy-handed with us, and 
sometimes unmannerly. Let us once have a fixed policy—not 
of pin-pricks, but of conciliation, or (if thought necessary) of 
aggvession—towards Russia, and immediately our relations 
with Germany will enter into a logical and normal direction. 
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There is not the slightest use or necessity for us to plough in 
Germany's furrows, or to solicit her aid against Russia, or to 
play the tune for her while she is performing a diplomatic 
“extra turn.” Let her know that the “‘ Wilhelmstrasse ” will be 
avery even friend to us. And more we do not desire. 
Therein lies the blunder of the Venezuelan entanglement. 
We dangle the fatal apple before Germany’s eyes, we court 
her smiles, and suddenly, before we are aware of the fact, we 
find ourselves cutting ridiculous capers with her in a hard- 
and-fast agreement, tacitly looking on while the ‘ Vineta’ 
practises upon San Carlos Fort. And we are bound now to “ see 
Germany through.” Apart from the serious aspect of the affair, 
there is something inconceivably droll in the present situation, 
which all but the Americans seem painfully aware of. For, as 
President Castro is reported to have said, “the bombardment 
is war.’ On the whole, we need not be much concerned ; the 
policy of the “mailed fist” in the end defeats itself. 
Americans do not like it, and are unlikely to forget it. The 
retirement of Dr. Holleben and the mysterious postponement 
of the erection of the statue of Frederick the Great are unmis- 
takable signs of what people are feeling. Roughness breeds 
roughness. For some time to come German diplomacy in 
America will need care and deftness. This, however, is the 
affair of Germany. It should be a lesson to our present 
Cabinet; and yet it will not be unless the Government is pre- 
pared to shape a definite policy. Unless the Government can 
see its way to abandon petty opposition to Russia and to 
strike out a clear line of policy towards her, as Germany has 
done, and until the Government can give Germany to under- 
stand that Great Britain is no Fiirstendiener (server of 
Princes), and can come to see that co-operation with Germany 
must always be a one-sided bargain, and conduct the nation’s 
affairs accordingly, there will be no change; and the spectacle 
of England jingling like Sancho Panza in some Quixotic quest 
at the heels of Germany will again be witnessed, to the merri- 
ment of astonished Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., Q. E. D. 
Berlin. 
[We fear that there is some truth in our correspondent’s 
suggestion that we consented to become the “drudge” of 
Germany from a fatuous belief that if only we are sufficiently 


Of course Germany will never do anything of the kind. And 
small blame to her. Trembling as she is on the edge of the 
Russian abyss, no gratitude towards us will ever move her. 
Curiously, the only people who seem to be unable to realise 
this are his Majesty's Ministers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





‘THE GERMANS AND HAYTI. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the light of recent events in Venezuela, perhaps the 
following facts, which go to show that the policy of heavy- 
handedness followed by Germany is not of very recent growth, 
may be of interest. Towards the end of the year 1897 a 
German subject was imprisoned in Port-au-Prince Jail, 
Hayti. The German representative demanded the man’s 


release, which fused. Th ,h , We t at | : é 
ee ee ee Snes a eee ene | numerous relatively to the number of its adherents as the 


liberty through the intervention of the American Minister. 
In the first days of December two German gunboats arrived 
off the town of Port-au-Prince with orders, understood to be 
direct from the Kaiser, to collect the indemnity claimed by 
Germany. The period for consideration allowed to the 
Haytian authorities was to end at 1 o’clock on Decem- 
ber 6tb, at which hour the bombardment was to begin. 
Almost on the stroke of 1 the diplomatic representatives 
of some of the European Powers succeeded in persuading the 
President of Hayti and his Ministers to accede to the German 
demands. Had the town been bombarded, it is probable that 
hardly a white man, woman, or child would have been spared 
by the infuriated populace. On the second anniversary of 
the day in 1899 a couple of German gunboats again came into 
Port-au-Prince, where I happened to be at the time, and some 
of the crews landed and “hoched” the Kaiser in the bar of a 
hotel, to the intense indignation of the Haytians. It is said, 
I fear with truth, that the Englishman abroad is « little 
forgetful of the foibles of other nationalities, but in that 
respect he cannot compare with the German in the employ 
of his Government. The German immigrant behaves very 
differently. —I am, Sir, &e., 
La Rocque, Jersey, 


HESKETH PRICHARD. 
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loyal to Germany she will help us to give Russia a black eye. | 





/number of converts to Islam of 2 per cent. 
| opinion we entertain in regard to the normal birth-rate of 


SOME ASPECTS OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
(To Tue Eviror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1zr,—May I be allowed to point out what appears to bea 
misleading deduction from the figures of the Indian Census 
made by your correspondent in the Spectator of January 24th ? 
He tells us that during the last decade the Mahommedans in 
India increased from 57,321,000 to 62,458,000—z.e., over five 
millions—and quotes these figures as showing “anextraordinary 
proportionate increase” in the number of Mahommedans in 
India. Surely the deduction is altogether incorrect. The 
average increase in the population of India prior to the last 
decade has been 11 per cent. During the last decade this 
fell to 2'4 per cent., a fall which is chiefly to be attributed to 
the two terrible famines included in this period. As the 
Mahommedans were comparatively unaffected by these famines, 
we should have expected an increase in their numbers of over six 
millions,—that is, assuming that nonew converts were made any- 
where. It would thus appear that Mahommedanism is very far 
from making any rapid progress, if, indeed, it is not actually 
receding, an opinion which is held by some of India’s most 
experienced statesmen. Thus Sir Alfred Lyall in his 
“ Asiatic Studies” gives it as his opinion that for the last 
two centuries Islam has made no progress in India relatively 
to the general increase in population. In regard to the 
effects attributable to the Indian famines, we have to remem- 
ber that these afford to the Mahommedans unique opportuni- 
ties for proselytising. Whereas the Anglican missionaries 
make it a rule never to baptise any converts who come to 
them in time of famine, the Mahommedans adopt an exactly 
opposite line of policy. Thus one of the Government 
Blue-books on the famines states that many conversions 
to Islam occur on these occasions:—‘“ Years of famine 
are fruitful in such changes; persons of all ages and 
sexes who have been forced by distress into acts which 
destroyed their status, go over to a religion which accepts 
all without distinction.” If these conversions are as numerous 
as the Government Report represents, Mahommedanism 
must have sustained a corresponding loss elsewhere to account 
for the absence of any proportionate increase in the Census 
Your correspondent further contrasts what he 
regards as the rapid progress of Islam with the slow progress 


' of Christianity. This statementis even more liable to mislead 


thanthe former. During the last;decade the number of native 


| Christians increased 30:7 per cent. The Protestant Christians, 
'who represent the result of modern missions, increased 
| 44°S per cent. 
|to Islam, we have an increase of native Christianity of 


If we compare these figures with those relating 


31'7 per cent. to set against an increase of Mahommedans 
of 9 per cent. If from both we deduct the normal 
Indian birth-rate (they were both [comparatively unaffected 
by famines), we have an increase on the part of all Christians 
of 20 per cent., or on the part of Protestant Christians 
of 33 per cent., to set against an actual decrease in the 
Whatever 


India, the converts to Christianity have been three times as 


converts to Islam. If we limit our survey to the missions of 
the Anglican Church in India, the progress of Anglican 
Christianity is more than five times as great as that of Islam. 
Let us by all means give credit to our many earnest fellow- 
countrymen who—all honour to them—are endeavouring to 
spread their faith in the districts in which they live; but let us 
not allow our sympathy for their efforts to prevent us from 
scrutinising most carefully the actual results which are 
being produced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CuarLes H. Rospinson. 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Statisties are proverbially dangerous; and the use Mr. 


| Clifford makes of the Indian Census figures in his letter in 


the Spectator of January 24th illustrates the danger. For the 
purposes of his argument the figures he quotes are largely in- 
correct and fallacious. Buddhists and Mahommedans have 
not increased to the extent the figures seem to show. Half 
the increase of the Buddhists, and 15 per cent. of the increase of 
the Mahommedans, are due to the enumeration in 1901 of tracts 
untouched by the Census of 1891. Thereis no such disturbing 
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factor in regard to the Hindoo population. But even with 
these necessary corrections the figures are fallacious if you are 
to use them to illustrate aspects of Mahommedanism. The 
fallacy will be clear to your readers from an analogy. In the 
last sixty years the Protestant population of the British 
Islands has increased 50 per cent., the Roman Catholic 
population has declined by 25 per cent. ({ have not the 
actual figures, but I believe I am not overstating the 
case). If any one were to quote these figures to 
show the power of Protestantism to convert 1 Roman 
Catholic population, the fallacy would be apparent to your 
readers. The figures are significant, but their meaning is 
different. They have relation not to missionary success, but 
to economic conditions. The decline in the numbers of Roman 
Catholics is due mainly to Irish famine and emigration. So 
with the Indian fignres. What the figures with regard to 
Buddhism prove is not that Buddhism is a propagandist 
religion, for it is not, or that Buddhism has been triumphing 
over other religions, for this is not the case, except possibly 
in some degree in the case of native worshippers; but they 
do prove that Burmah during the last ten years has been very 
prosperous, far more so than the rest of India. Their 
significance is economic. The population of Burmah, which 
is almost wholly Buddhist, and contains practically the 
whole Buddhist population of India, has very largely in- 
creased. It is the same, though to a less degree, with the 
figures of Hindoo and Mahommedan population quoted by 
Mr. Clifford. They show, not that Mahommedanism has to 
a. considerable extent converted a Hindoo population, but 
that famine has prevailed, and that the general population has 
largely declined in parts of India where Hindoos bore a 
larger proportion to the entire population than they bore in 
India as a whole. In India as a whole the proportion of 
Hindoos to Mahommedans is, roughly, three to one; in the 
provinces and States which showed a decline of population in 
the decade the proportion is more nearly ten to one. I 
believe that Mr. Clifford is right in believing that Islam is 
spreading in India apart from the natural increase in Mahom- 
medan families, but the figures he quotes cannot be used to 
prove it. I may add that his use of the term “ British India” 
to include the protected native States is technically incorrect. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., H. A. Haines, 
Woking. 





THE LADDER OF LEARNING. 
(To tak Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I should like to be aliowed to offer statistics from 
Bradford Grammar School in support of the remark made by 
your correspondent, Mr. L. J. Roberts, who in the Spectator 
of January 24th says that “it [the ladder of learning] is 


climbed to its highest rungs by those beginning at the! 


‘elementary’ step far more frequently than is commonly 
supposed.” Of thirteen entrance scholarships gained Jast 
month (December) by pupils of this school at Oxford and 
Cambridge, no fewer than seven were gained by pupils who 
received their early education (to the end of their twelfth 
year) in elementary schools, Board and voluntary, and who 
then won admission to the Grammar School by means of 
local scholarships. Of these University scholarships, four 
were for classics (including, of course, historical and literary 
criticism), and three for natural science. At Oxford, Atkins 
and Wright gain classical demyships at Magdalen, while 
Davies and Baxter gain classical exhibitions at Queen’s and 
Jesus respectively, At Cambridge, Robert Shaw gains a 
major scholarship for natural science at Trinity College, 
Milburn a science scholarship at Clare, and Shorter a 
science exhibition at Trinity Hall. These successes point 
to the wisdom of the city authorities of Bradford in sup- 
porting by monetary aid from the local taxation fund a 
scheme approved by the Governors of this school for pro- 
viding an adequate number of scholarships for promising 
boys of the elementary schools. Thus, to quote the encomium 
of the Royal Commissioners, “ Bradford Grammar School 
shows how a first-grade school may be in thorough touch with 
Oxford and Cambridge on one side, and with elementary educa- 
tion on the other,—receiving, no less than conferring, benefits 
by its link with the elementary schools.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradford Grammar School. C. T. Knaus. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—The Spectator of January Srd contained a letter dealing 
with a previous communication which appeared on Decem. 
ber 27th, 1902, signed “Trin. Coll. Cam.” The writer of the 
first-mentioned letter makes the epigrammatical statement that 
“Oxford has been the statesmen’s—as Cambridge has been the 
poets’—University.” This is about as accurate as another wider 
known affirmation to the effect that ‘ Oxford is the classical 
and Cambridge the mathematical, University.” Speaking 
from memory, I believe that Burleigh, Strafford, Cromwell, 
William Pitt, Grey, and Palmerston were Cambridge men, 
besides those named by “Trin. Coll. Cam.” How, then, jg 
Cambridge not a statesmen’s University? Similarly, jg 
Cheke, Milton, Barrow, Porson, Bentley, Shilleto, Alford, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Whewell, and Jebb do not constitute 
Cambridge a classical University of the first rank, then nameg 
have no meaning. There is a great sacrifice of accuracy in 
such ill-considered aphorisms as those to which I refer~ 
T am, Sir, &e., H. G, 

[Doubtless they were by no means accurate generalisations, 
Perhaps the most interesting statement of the kind is that 
which tells us that Oxford is the University of great 
movements, Cambridge that of great men; but even against 
this plenty of contrary instances can be shown on both sides, —~ 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





A LONG-LIVED UNDERGRADUATES’ SOCIETY, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Early in the year 1882 ten freshmen of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, formed a Shakespeare Reading Society, 
They met weekly, and dined together annually, until they 
graduated and left the University in June, 1884. Before 
parting to go their several ways in the world they resolved to 
hold an annual dinner in London so that the old friendships 
might, if possible, be kept up. Every year from then till 
now the dinner has been held, and this week the Society has 
celebrated its majority by meeting for its twenty-first annual 
dinner. All the ten members were present, as they have all 
been at twelve out of the twenty-one dinners. Two members 
have never missed one of these annual gatherings, four have 
missed once, and the other four have been absent only three 
times each. Members come from all parts of the country, 
and often have to travel hundreds of miles. They are all 
busy men, and none of them opulent. This is, I think, 
probably a record history for such a Society, and may he of 
interest to undergraduates of the present day, and to many 
others who would have thought it impossible that a whole set 
of College friendships should be so long maintained.—I am, 

Sir, &e., 
THE PRESIDENT (1902-3) or “THE KALEIDOSCOPES.” 


[We should feel obliged if our correspondent would tell us 
the professions of the ten members of this interesting little 
group of Cambridge men. It would throw a curious light on 
the question what are the professions fed by Oxford and 
Cambridge.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





NEW ROADS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of January 10th you say that our 
roads are worse than they were one hundred years ago. The 
locus classicus on British roads is Smiles’s “Lives of the 
Engineers.” In Vol. I, pp. 231 and 232, it is stated that in 
1802 the Weald of Kent was almost destitute of practicable 
roads and that Surrey was no better. It was in 1815 that Mr. 
Macadam devoted himself to road-making, ‘and the mail- 
coach road from Carlisle to Glasgow was only made pursuant 
to an Act of Parliament of the year 1816. The Edinburgh 
and Holyhead roads were made immediately after. The 
truth is that the coach roads of England only just pre- 
ceded the railways, and were in fact engineered by the 
same men,—e.g., Telford, the originator of the Holyhead 
road and many of our railway bridges. This fact explains the 
absence of roads in the greater part of the continent of 
America, which was developed after the advent of the railway. 














[The example of the Bradford Corporation is most en- 
couraging.—Ep. Spectator. | 


So far from “doing fourteen miles an hour from end to end of 
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aa, the Irish Mail of 1811 performed the journey 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Holyhead “at the rate of only 
six and three-quarters miles an hour.” The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Holyhead road, 
A.D. 1819 (Smiles, Vol. II., p. 440), reported that “the 

rofessional execution of the new works upon this road greatly 
surpasses anything of the same kind in these countries. The 
science which has been displayed in giving the general line of 
the road a proper inclination through a country whose whole 
surface consists of a succession of rocks, bogs, ravines, rivers, 
and precipices, reflects the greatest credit “upon the engineer 
who has planned them; but perhaps a still greater degree of 
professional skill has been shown in the construction, or rather 
the building, of the road itself.” The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was formally opened in 1830. You will be 
particularly interested in the account, on p. 436, of the 
manner in which these improvements were brought about :— 
“No less than twenty-one townships were indicted by the 
Postmaster-General. The indictments proved of no use; the 
localities were too poor to provide the means required to von- 
struct a line of road sufficient for the conveyance of mails 
and passengers between England and Ireland. The work was 
really a national one, to be carried out at the national cost.” 
The money was voted by Parliament in 1815, and the works 
were carried out, extending over a period of fifteen years. If 
any great work in road-making is now found necessary, it will 
have to be done in the same manner.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Evesham. A. F. Atcock. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There is an aesthetic side to the question of new roads 
which you have left untouched in your interesting article in the 
Spectator of January 10th. At present, as the law stands, any 
one buying an estate may cut roads as he pleases without 
consulting the local authorities, as he is obliged to do before 
building his houses. Why should not plans of roads be sub- 
mitted to the authorities as well as house plans? Here in 
Eastern Dorset we are suffering frum this independent action 
of building societies and syndicates, and consequently a 
beautiful country is being spoilt; not so much by the 
builders as by the road-makers who precede them. Hundreds 
of acres are being sacrificed ; fir-trees, which have been ad- 
vertised as possessing the health-giving properties necessary 
to consumptives, are disappearing ; and straight carriage roads 
are taking the place of winding paths. In the older parts of 
Bournemouth the roads are curved, and the firs have been 
left standing between foothpaths and roadways. Now, the 
only idea is to make a road perfectly straight, and fell all the 
trees which come in its way. Can it be necessary, even for 
motors, that a mile of road should be treeless and shadeless ? 
Surely the local authorities ought to have the legal power to 
control road-making as well as house-building, so as to retain 
as much of the beauty of a district as possible. Ruthlessly to 
massacre all the trees in this part of the country is to kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. B. 

[The sensible user of a motor no more likes ugly roads than 

does the sensible user of a carriage.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SALT MONOPOLY IN ITALY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—In your article on “The Cultivated Oyster” in the 
Spectator of January 10th you state that when the Bourbon 
Monarchy was flourishing in the early half of the last century 
at Naples the police guarded the clean portion of the shore in 
order to prevent the King being cheated of a fraction of the 
Salt-tax. I regret to inform you that under the present 
dynasty matters remain the same. The whole of the lengthy 
coast-line of Italy is most rigidly guarded by tens of thousands 
of coastguards and police to prevent any person whatsoever 
taking a cupful of water out of the sea for fear of the salt 
monopoly being injured. And so well is the sea guarded, and 
so heavy are the penalties for infringing the law, that no salt 
water is ever used by peasants who may live on the seashore. 
Permission to take sufficient water (and no more) from the sea 
can only be obtained by means of a doctor's certificate, 
countersigned by the Syndie or his secretary, on stamped 
paper under official seal, that the invalid requires the sea- 
water bath, The cost of a permission—I have one—is about 


THE 





15 fr., plus, of course, the doctor’s fee. On account of this 
Salt-tax, Italy cannot fairly make use of her fisheries, 
and the importation of salt fish is enormous. On the 
other hand, thousands of men receive small salaries 
and a uniform and sword to walk about the coast and 
enforce the laws,—a most healthy, if rather idle, career. The 
Salt-tax is to be a little reduced in consequence of the disease 
so prevalent where the poor live chiefly on polenta and use 
salt only as a luxury. But as long as the salt monopoly is 
maintained the army of employés must remain unreduced. 
Besides, as, for various reasons I do not wish to touch on, the 
abstention of voters at elections is very great, it is necessary 
for the Government to be able always to rely on a certain 
number, particularly now that the Socialist party, so increas- 
ingly powerful, brings all its adherents to the polls. The 
writer in the Spectator of January 10th speaks of the early half 
of the last century. Let him try to get a bucketful of sea- 
water at the beginning of this century from Ventimiglia to 
Messina, and the result will be that he will write to the Times 
instead of to the Spectator.—I am, Sir, Xe., G. 





VILLAGE WEATHER PROPHETS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—With reference to your very interesting article in the 
Spectator of December 20th on “ Village Weather Prophets,’ 
some of your readers may not know that the late Walsham’ 
How, first Bishop of Wakefield, expressed what he had to say 
on the moon’s influence on the weather in the following lines, 
which were written many years ago in the visitors’ book at the 
White Lion Hotel, Bala :— 
“The weather depends on the moon as a rule, 
And I’ve found that the saying is true ; 
For at Bala it rains when the moon’s at the full, 
And it rains when the moon’s at the new. 
When the moon’s at the quarter then down comes the rain, 
At the half it’s no better, I ween; 
When the moon’s at three-quarters it’s at it again, 
And besides, it rains mostly between.” 
As I am trusting to my memory, I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of every line.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fairyfield, Great Barr, Birmingham. G. R. JEBB. 





THE NEED OF A NATIONAL SONG. 

‘To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Soon after reading a letter in the Spectator of 
October 18th, 1902, speaking of the appreciation of Mr. 
Newbolt’s verse by soldiers, a translation from a Japanese 
newspaper wes given me by a young Japanese student for 
correction. I give some extracts from it exactly as they were 
written :-— 

“There should be a national song in every country but we 
Japanese have no one. ‘Kimi-gayo’ is by no means a national 
song. This is a song praising the virtues of the Emperor. A 
national song is the representation of the feeling of the populace. 
As a country is in reality the possession of commons, and not of 
nobles, the ideal of a country exists among commons and not 
among nobles. A song comforting the commons, ennobling their 
ambitions, and giving them the thoughts of self-respect and self- 
confidence, is that which our nation most urgently needs. The 
song though common must not be vulgar. As the commons are 
the natural nobles of a country, their song must be noble as far 
as their thoughts are noble...... As the song is common, it 
must be a song of labor. A song is not for pleasure, but for 
encouraging laborers. Some one said: ‘I take this pen for the 
country ; I lift up this axe for men; I strike this hammer for 
humanity; and I work all for God.’ This is justly said to be 
suited for the spirit of a national song. A song that ennobles 
labor, which nobles, the lazy people, despise, is a true national 
song. Itis neither genteel nor vulgar, but noble and common. 
Who can make our daily work holy? Who can compose the first 
national song in our country? Does the Heaven not send such a 
poet among us?” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tokio, Japan. 


FRANK MUtLuer. 





MEMORIALS TO “OLD BOYS” IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—During the last summer several letters appeared in 
your columns suggesting that memorial tablets should be put 
up in our primary schools to any old scholars who had fallen 
in the late war in the service of their country. This proposal 
met with your hearty approval. I was at that time tempted 
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to send you some examples of memorials which had already 
been erected in several primary schools with which I was 


acquainted. But I refrained from doing so. My mind now | 


recurs to this matter because of your insertion last week of a 


letter from me giving the University distinctions gained by | 
old elementary-school boys; and though I am reluctant to | 
intrude upon your space again so soon, I venture to send you | 
the following copy of memorial tablets erected in one of those | 
schools which has recently produced a Balliol scholar,—viz., | 


Rhos-ddu Board-Schools, Wrexham :— 


| **School Friends placed this Tablet 





“School Friends placed this Tablet. | in Memory of 
WALTER MERRY JONES - | ALFRED HOLT 
Sup Lire GUARDS Ist V.B. Royal WELSH FUSILIERS. 
Ten Years (1880-1890) member of this Nine Years wit on member of this 


school 

Volunteered for Active Service in | 
! 

| 

| 


Volunteered for Active Service in 
THE TRANSVAAL 1899 
Died of Fever at Kimberley, 
South Africa 
May 17th 1900. Aged 23 years 
For Queen and Country ” 


THE TRANSVAAL 1899 
Killed in Action 
March 7th 1900, Aged 23 years 
Pro Patria Mortuus Est ”’ 


Each tablet is of brass, and above each hangs an enlarged | 


photograph (in uniform) of the old scholar to the memory of 
whom the tablet has been erected. In the case of Alfred Holt 
the photograph was presented to the school by the officers of 
the Ist. V.B. Royal Welsh Fusiliers and comrades. I may 
add that at another school (Wrexham National Boys’) there 
was displayed during the war «a special “ Honours List” of 
“Old Boys at the Front,” which included the names of 
twenty-five “old boys,’ belonging respectively to the 17th 
Lancers, the Royal Engineers, the Gordon Highlanders, the 
Cameron Highlanders, the 14th Hussars, the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and the Imperial Yeomanry. In many other schools 
there are (in addition to the usual “‘ Honours Lists”) memorials 
to those who fell in the nation’s service. One is reminded 
of Tennyson’s lofty encomium upon the glory of patriotic 


martyrdom :— 

“ My son, 
No sound is breathed so potent to coerce, 
And to conciliate, as their names who dare 
For that sweet mother land which gave them birth 
Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names 
Graven on memorial columns, are a song 
Heard in the future; few, but more than wall 
And rampart, their examples reach a hand 
Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they meet 
And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 
To mould it into action pure as theirs.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rhyl. 


L. G. ROBERTS. 
“SILAS TITUS COMBERBACKE.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—Perhaps it is by a slip of the pen that your reviewer of 
Mr. Gray’s “Jesus College,” in the Spectator of January 10th, 
speaks of the matured Coleridge as forgetting “the troubles 
of Silas Tomkins Comberbacke.” It was as “Silas Titus 
Comberbacke ” that Coleridge enlisted in the 15th Light 
Dragoons, returning to Cambridge after his discharge from 
the regiment in April, 1794. The Biblical names in combina- 
tion are whimsical enough, but the delicate, dreamy mind 
which produced “Christabel” and “Kubla Khan” would 
have been incapable of deliberately adopting the pseudonym 
of “ Tomkins.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

M. G. Nutt. 
Harpsden Rectory, Henley-on-Thames. 








POETRY. 
AT EVERSLEY. 
THE river rippled in the plain, 


The larks loud sang above the lane, 
Through the warm sunny woodland went 





Aud from the leafy distance pealed 
The morning bells of Arborfield. 

A long copse-bordered village street, 
\ corner where the crossways meet, 
\ tranquil place where nothing stir 
The shadow of the rectory firs. 

\ low tower shining in the sun. 


our goal bs won, 


A grate way Vr iche d 





ara. 

Here wandered once by stream and moor 
. A knightly champion of the poor, 
[aay A Churchman.from intolerance free, 
| A priest with no false mystery, 
Of God and truth a soldier strong, 
| A lord of story and of song; 
In reverent power, in moral strife, 

Here lived he well his strenuous life, 
| Hither his golden dower he brought 
| Of Devon nerve and kindling thought; 
| By human feeling—charm of earth 
j Was touched to tears and moved to mirth ; 
| All sights he saw, all sounds he heard 
| Fired his fine line, his written word; 
Here he once gazed (as I gaze now) 
| On the green ridge’s feathered brow, 
Met freedom on the moorland hill, 
| Sought peace beside the brooding rill, 
Knew the divine in soul and sod, 
In Nature felt how near was God, 
| Held high the torch of splendour dim 
| And vague vast hope, he took from him 
That mind of mystic depth and grace, 
His master of the angel face, 
And struck more trenchantly than he 
The notes of light and liberty. 


And many a pilgrim led from far 

By loyai honour's guiding star, 

As long as time fleet-footed flies, 

Shall come to look where low he lies 

In the still valley of his rest, 

Fit son of the refulgent West ; 

In his alert and radiant mind 

A fount of living force shall find, 

And in his worthiest work shall sean 

The nobler glory of the man. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN, 








BOOKS. 

———_—_—— 

PROFESSOR JOWETT’S THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS.* 


PrRoFeEssor LEw1s CAMPBELL has published a set of extracts 
from Professor Jowett’s theological writings. Many of these 
extracts, perhaps the most interesting of them, are now given 
to the world for the first time. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly in praise of this little book. ‘“ Would it be possible,” 
| asked Professor Jowett, ‘to combine in a manual of piety 
religious fervour with perfect good sense and knowledge of 
the world?” We think most men would answer that question in 
the negative. Let them read Professor Campbell’s compilation 
and reconsider their verdict. The book is permeated by the 
spirit of Christianity, of Catholic Christianity in the best 
sense of the word “ Catholic,” a Christianity which may appeal 
| to the whole world, and which need not change with the 
changing decisions of science and Biblical criticism. “The 
world is moving onwards,” writes the Master of Balliol, “and 
| there is nothing more dangerous or likely to hinder the 
| progress of Christianity than the confusion of the accidents 
| with the essentials of the Christian religion.” ‘“'The words of 

Christ are,’ he teaches, “the centre, the heart, the life of the 
| Christian religion”; “men felt that what He told them was 
| in accordance with their own better mind.” But he continues: 
| ©The religion of Christ is not only a word but a reality; it is 

necessarily more exclusive, yet also more comprehensive. For it 

includes all who are leading the life of Christ in any sensible 
| degree; it excludes all who, though belonging to a Christian 
| community, are not doing the works of Christ. Nor need we 
| necessarily regard ourselves as divided from the student of 
| physical science who js too much under the dominion of the 
| visible, or from the artisan who is unwilling to join in Christian 
| forms of worship. To all men’s hearts the words of Christ find « 
| way when theyare rightly considered. For no one will say that to 
| hate is better than to love, darkness better than light, impurity 
| than: holiness, falsehood better than truth. And it may very 

likely be the case that when all the endless books and tomes ! 





1.) Sefect Passaqes froivthe Thedlogical Writings of Benjamin Jowett, Edit 1 
oudon: Johu Murray. Zs. 6d. net. : t 
t he Introd ons to Plato, By Benjamin Jowett, Same ! 


by Lewis Campbell. L 
Passages frow tl 
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tic divinity, ancient and modern, shall have ceased to 


echolas ankind, the words of Christ, and these alone, shall 


interest. m 
on 
Again, in one of the College sermons we read: “ He speaks as 
one having authority out of the fulness of His nature, and not 
like any creature of whom we ever heard; and still as we listen 
to His words the conviction is forced upon us, ‘ Truly this was 


the Son of God.’” 
The fragmentary nature of some of these extracts is their 
one imperfection. Take the following suggestions on the 


subject of prayer :-— 

«The love of God which is shed abroad in our hearts has to be 
reconciled with the fixed law which is never interrupted for our 
sake. The personal government of God must be harmonised with 
the ordinary course of Nature. Is the act of prayer a mere 
impression which we are seeking to produce on our own minds? 
oris there a real strength communicated by it as truly as if a 
yoice from heaven replied to our words? And may not these two 
lines of thought, the thought of the child and the thought of the 
philosopher, receive a practical reconciliation ?” 


We wish that Professor Jowett had not left the subject here. 
We think it comes to every religious mind as a certain 
momentary shock to be told that the course of Nature is not 
interrupted by prayer. We all know it to be true. The prayers 
for fine weather are a mere survival. How strangely long it 
has taken the world to learn this fact, so plain to reason and 
experience. For ourselves, we think that this slowness is but 
one more testimony to the truth that prayer is answered in a 
manner so real and convincing that the world has found it hard 
to believe that in any given field it can be wholly inoperative. 
Professor Jowett is intensely impressed, and succeeds in 
impressing his reader, with the simplicity of the Gospel, that 
simplicity which St. Paul acknowledged, and which he knew 
might seem like foolishness to men of Greek culture. In 
speaking of Christ and of His religion, the Master of Balliol 
often imitates Christ’s own method, the method of simile, the 
only one, it sometimes seems, by which religious ideas can be 
clothed in words. The following is an instance of what we 


mean :— 

“There have been those who, by infinite labour and by long 
processes of inference, have discovered some new and important 
idea; there are others who, without having learned or been taught, 
by a sort of intuition or inspiration attain of themselves to the 
same truth. This latter sort of knowledge we may truly regard 
as the nearer image of the knowledge which we ascribe to Christ. 
And sometimes it happens that truth has been overlaid by 
opinion or by tradition, and the sense of duty has been perverted 
by casuistry, or the general principle has been lost in minutiae: 
then arises some honest and able man who by the light of 
common-sense cuts the knot and restores to men their natural 
tense of truth and right : this again, though an inadequate, appears 
so be not an untrue image of the character of our Lord’s teaching.” 

Perhaps the most delightful chapter in this book is headed 
“An Old Man’s Retrospect.” It is instinct with the charm 
of stillness and recollection. The man who looks back is a 
religious man: “his religion is not derived from books, but 
comes to him from his experience of life.’ He feels what in 
the hurry of youth, amid the guesses and fears which accom- 
pany ambition, men often dare not pause to feel, and that is 
thankfulness :— 

“He wonders how he ever escaped from the temptations of 
youth, and is sometimes inclined to think that the Providence 
which watches over children and drunken people must have had a 
special care of him. He may have been guilty too of some 
meannesses or sins which are concealed from his fellow-men ; he 
is thankful that they are known to God only. He is not greatly 
troubled at the remembrance of them, if he have been delivered 
from them, but much more at the unprofitableness cf his whole 
life. Before he departs he has some things to say to his children 
or to his friends. He will tell them that he now sees this world 
in different proportions, and that what was once greatly valued 
by him now seems no longer of importance. .... . He would like 
to warn younger persons against some of the mistakes which he 
had himself made. He would tell them that no man in later 
life rejoiced in the remembrance of a quarrel. ..... J A sharp 
thrill of pain might sometimes pierce his heart when he 
remembered any irremediable wrong of which he had been 
the author, or when he recalled any unkind word...... He 
need not disclose his fault to men, but neither will he disguise 
it from himself ; least of all, if he have repented of the sin and is no 
longer the servant of it, should his conscience be overpowered by 
the remembrance of it. For sin too, like sorrow, is healed by time; 
and he who is really delivered from its bondage need not fear lest 
God should create it anew in him that He may inflict punishment 
upon him. ..... Once more, when a man is drawing towards the 


and man there is no end. He would not raise questions about the 
rites of the Church, or the canonicity of the books of Scripture: these 
belong to criticism and ecclesiastical history, not to the spiritual 
life. He would seek for the permanent and essential only in the 
books of Scripture, in the lives of good men, in the religion of the 
world. To follow Christ, to speak the truth in love, to do to 
others as you would they should do to you, these are the eternal 
elements of religion which can never pass away, and he who lives 
in these lives in God.” f 


This beautiful and affecting passage might be matched with 
many others in the little book before us, but we have, un- 
fortunately, no space for further quotation, and we must leave 
our readers to explore and discover for themselves. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, very few of them will put the book 








end he will be apt to think of the blessings of friendship and of 
family life. He has done so little for others and received so much 
from them... ... He would see, as Baxter saw in his old age, | 
that all other things come to an end, but that of the love of God 


down without the heartfelt exclamation :—* And these are the 
words of a man whom in a former generation half the world 
condemned as little better than a heretic, as a man who was 
injuring by his deteriorating and irreligious influence the youth 
of Oxford, and who at the best was looked on as a worldly don 
who had no business, considering his anti-Christian opinions, 
to remain in the Anglican Church!” 

We do not know whether to apologise to Professor Lewis 
Campbell for having quoted so much of his book, or for 
having put in anything at all of our own. It is something 
quite new,—a book of devotion for those to whom most 
devotional reading seems empty and conventional by a man 
who, while he is at home in a spiritual region, can sympathise 
with his brethren who are in the world; who, while he con- 
fesses that there have been men who were “constantly in a 
state of spiritual exaltation,’ and admits that such “ have 
been the authors of the greatest blessings to mankind,” never 
commits the folly of exhorting his reader to become one of 
their company. He speaks as an ordinary man to ordinary 
men, saying: “ We see this light at certain seasons only.” 

A uniform volume appears at the same time, edited by the 
same hand, under the title of Select Passages from the Intro- 
ductions to Plato. In this case space forbids us to do more 
than pay a passing tribute to Professor Lewis Campbell’s 
skill and scholarship. 





THE AGE OF ANNE.* 

Mr. Justin McCartuy’s Reign of Queen Anne possesses 
certain obvious merits. It is as easy to read as a piece of 
journalism. It is superficial enough never to make too stern 
a demand upon the attention, and it covers a wide field with 
an extraordinary facility. It is not original either in opinion or 
research, but it is always marked by the impartiality which 
we expect from its author. Perhaps if Mr. McCarthy had 
expressed stronger views, his book would have been more 
entertaining. But he does justice to every one; he sees what- 
ever is good in soldier or statesman; and those who wish to 
get a speedy knowledge of the period cannot do better than 
consult these two amiable volumes. 

That the age of Anne engrosses our interest and claims our 
admiration is not the fault of the Queen herself. She was, 
indeed, endowed with few queenly attributes. She was neither 
a great ruler nor a great patron of the arts. Infirm of pur- 
pose always, she was swayed this way or that by ambitious 
favourites. For many years the “poor, unfortunate, faithful 
Morley ” was wholly dominated by the energy of Mrs. Freeman, 
and no sooner did the ambitious Duchess fall into disfavour 
than Abigail Hill took her place. Yet it may be said of the 
Queen that she had a difficult part to play, that she remained 
faithful to her country’s religion, and that if her ability was 
not conspicuous, her private virtues were never in doubt. Her 
Court, though it was not free from political intrigue, was a 
model of respectability. It wore always a solemn air, and the 
vices whieh King George brought with him from Hanover 
were unknown. Yet had it not been for an illustrious accident, 
the age of Anne would not have been remembered with any 
more pleasure than the age of George I. 

For it was by an illustrious accident that this worthy, 
commonplace Queen counted among her subjects some of the 
greatest men that England has ever known. In spite of Anne, 
the age was great in arms and arts, in science and in learning. 
It was dominated by Marlborough, a soldier and statesman of 
transcendent genius, who never besieged a city which he did 
not take, who never fought a battle which he did not win. who 


* The Reiqn of Queen Anne. By Justin McCarthy. London: Chatto and 
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conquered friends and foes by what Lord Chesterfield called 
“the graces,” and who, until intrigue displaced him, governed 
England, and even Europe, by his diplomacy. The services he 
did his country are incalculable, since not even the Peace of 
Utrecht could undo all that he achieved at Blenheim and on 
many another hard-fought field. By crushing the power of 
France he gave peace to Europe, and vindicated for ever the 
prestige of our Army. Such a man as he is sufficient to con- 
fer distinction upon any age, and he is but one of a band 
of heroes. For while Marlborough gathered glory ‘abroad, 
poets and prose-writers alike upheld the honour of England 
at home. The age has been called Augustan, and with 
excellent reason. Its poets, like Horace, pursued form more 
zealously than thought. In Bolingbroke’s admirable phrase, 
there was “no profusion of the ethereal spirit” among his 
contemporaries; yet the force and energy of Pope confer 
distinction even upon his common-sense, and though for a 
while his fame was eclipsed, there is none to-day who denies 
him the title of poet. Indeed, his two masterpieces—‘ The 
Rape of the Lock” and “The Dunciad”—aptly symbolise 
the age. <A society which esteemed deportment more 
highly than conduct could not but take delight in the 
exquisite frivolity of “The Rape of the Lock,” while the fierce 
invective of “The Dunciad” appealed eloquently to men who 
were most of them Mohocks at heart. In truth, to us the time 
is not without its paradox. Despite the politeness imposed 
upon all, duels were fought in public thoroughfares, while it 
was considered a sport for gentlemen to “ box the watch,” and 
molest the harmless passers-by. Pope could take no part in 
these frolics of his contemporaries, but that he had the twofold 
qualities of elegance and ruffianism his works prove clearly 
enough. 

If there were few poets to contest Pope’s supremacy, 
the age was the true age of prose. As Marlborough 
dominated the world of affairs, so Swift, gloomy and 
austere, dominated the world of literature. Though the 
Dean gave up much to party that was meant for mankind, 
he left behind him the finest specimens of irony that exist 
in English, and if Steele and Addison did something to 
impoverish our language, if they set certain trammels upon 
our speech which have not yet been shaken off, their works 
are still eminent for elegance and lightness of touch. Nor is 
it easy to exhaust the list. Gay, Parnell, Prior, Arbuthnot, 
would all have seemed illustrious in a less illustrious period. 
But above all, the great men of Queen Anne’s reign had 
the genius of friendship. Though party spirit was high, 
though literature had as keen partisans as politics, the 
best men—Swift, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Arbuthnot—lived 
together in friendly converse. There is nothing in literature 
more amiable than the correspondence which was exchanged 
by these four men of letters. Bitterly as they fought for 
their views of letters or politics, savagely as they denounced 
their own or each other's enemies, they were always true 
to a lofty ideal of friendship. There is a pathos in the 
last letters which passed between Swift and Arbuthnot that 
the contemners of the Dean of St. Patrick’s would do well to 
ponder. And though Bolingbroke was not precisely a man of 
sentiment, yet in writing to Swift he paid this most eloquent 
tribute to friendship :— 

“While my mind grows daily more independent of the world,” 
he said, “and feels less need of leaning on external objects, the 
ideas of friendship return oftener: they busy me, they warm me 
more. Is it that we grow more tender as the moment of our 
great separation approaches? Or is it that they who are to live 
together in another state (for vera amicitia non nisi inter bonos) 
begin to feel strongly that divine sympathy which is to be the 
great bond of their future society?” 

The immortal romances of Defoe, the incomparable dis- 
coveries of Newton,—these also belong to the reign of Anne, 
which yet has been denounced as a time of foppish frivolity. 
One thing only was lacking, and to this deficiency may be 
ascribed whatever humiliation England suffered while Anne 
was onthe throne. In politicians we were sadly to seek. Though 
Bolingbroke has few equals in political philosophy, he was unable 
to carry his theory into practice. Caught up in the storm of 
intrigue which overwhelmed all, he was not strong enough to 
outride it, and the government of the country passed into the 
hands of Robert Harley, an amiable, second-rate statesman. 
So that while the victories of Marlborough lost something of 
their advantage, Bolingbroke was unable to establish that 
“national party ” which was to awake the spirit of patriotism 
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throughout the country. But a Monarch is serv, 
better politicians than he deserves, and had Anne be 
acute statesman herself, her Ministers would not have frittereg 
their energy in vain intrigue. But when all deductions 

made, the age of Anne remains an age of glory, and the Be 
and verse of our Augustans will shed lustre upon this unha 

inglorious Queen unto the end of time. PPh 
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TWO BOOKS ON LONDON.* 


It is well known, that for some years before his death the late 
Sir Walter Besant was engaged u , 

gag pon anew survey of London 
Many assistants were working with him, and the great project 
is still going forward. Meanwhile Lady Besant has published 
her husband’s social history of the eighteenth century in g 
separate volume, since the task was practically complete ang 
its author was satisfied with it. A handsome and very intey. 
esting book is the result, for which the curious reader and the 
student will alike be grateful. 

For the purposes of the student it would perhaps have been 
better had Sir Walter Besant taken a fixed date, say 1750, 
throughout. A century is a long period, with so many 
changes of fashion in it, that it is almost impossible in g 
short chapter to deal adequately with any aspect. The habits 
of 1701 were in very many cases not those of 1800, yet both 
dates are in the eighteenth century; and while in one chapter 
Sir Walter has illustrated his point from the records of the 
earlier year, he will, maybe, in the next resort to the later. As 
a matter of fact, 1800 in the social life of England meant 
nothing. It was a mere arbitrary landmark happening to 
complete a hundred years. The interesting period in the 
social life of England was rather 1830, when railways were 
coming in, and everything, including the throne, was on the 
eve of change. Hence a progressive study of English or 
Metropolitan life from 1730 to 1830 would be of more value 
and interest than a collection of mixed and _ tangential 
information such as this, belonging to any dates between the 
last years of the seventeenth century and the earliest years of 
the nineteenth. One thing, however, is certain: that if the 
social historian arises to write such a book, his task will have 
been sensibly lightened by Sir Walter Besant’s researches, 

The present work is rather an ample essay than a social 
history ; or, to be more precise, rather the sketch or notes for 
an essay than the essay itself. Some of the chapters are, we 
imagine, not quite as their author would have sent them 
forth; he has not always drawn his conclusions from the 
materials brought together. But the work is always vivid, 
always illuminative, and though certain portions may seem to 
be unduly thin, the cumulative effect is satisfying and very 
pleasant. Sir Walter Besant’s manner comes between that 
of Lord Macaulay on the one hand and of Mr. Austin Dobson 
on the other. He has not the glittering fine free way of. the 
historian of the Stuarts, nor the patient minuteness of the 
author of the Highteenth Century Vignettes ; but he has an 
authentic entertaining style of his own, as readers of his 
historical novels have good reason to know, and it is no dis- 
advantage to a book of this kind that its author has ‘been a 
novelist. We get a broader treatment of the human passages, 
a better sense of drama, than might otherwise be the case. 
Dangers there may be. Indeed, more than once we fear that 
Sir Walter Besant’s picturesque breadth of touch has betrayed 
him into too sweeping generalities. Thus, in the chapter on 
Police and Justice, he says, in connection with his description 
of the inn-yards and the arrival of a coach :— 

“ As soon as the passengers had left the vehicle, down came the 
coachman and climbed into the inside, shutting the door after 
him, while he searched the pockets and the seats for stray articles 
left behind. They were his perquisite; no subsequent inquiry 
after lost property ever recovered things once left behind. Mean- 
time the passengers’ luggage lay on the ground waiting for the 
porters and hackney coach. Here was the chance for the thieves. 
One caught up a trunk, shouting, ‘By your leave,’ as if he 
was the porter bearing the box to a coach, and made for the 
gates. At the gates stood two or three of his confederates, to 
hustle and knock down any one who ran after the thief, who, once 
outside, was instantly lost in the narrow lanes of the City. This 
robbery of luggage went on all day long, always in the same 
manner; almost always with impunity.” 





Surely things were not quite so bad as that. Even in the 
* (1.) London in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Walter Besant. London: 
A. and C. Black. [30s, net.]——(2.) Highways and Byways in London, By Mra. 
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tury there must have been persons who learned 
by experience, if not by precept. Sir Walter Besant’s picture 
of this unvarying robbery reminds us of Mr. Reed’s “ Pre- 
historic Peeps” and the refusal of the antediluvians ever to 
lise that where there were rocks and caves there were 


aman 
eighteenth cen 


probably—may, certainly—mammoths, Again, Sir Walter 
writes in the same chapter :—“ The inn yards were also the 


haunt of the ‘smasher.’ Everybody was a smasher.’ A 
society in which “everybody ” is a “ smasher” can be realised 
only by a humourist of Mr. Gilbert’s turn of mind, or by the 
author of the famous joke about the means of subsistence of 
the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands. 


These passages of too generous description are, perhaps, 
trivial blemishes, but they do, we think, impair the value of 
the book to some extent by giving a false impression. Our 
ancestors cannot have been as wholly hawks and pigeons as 
Sir Walter would have us believe. One more example,—the 
description of a felon in the dock, suffering from gaol fever :— 

“He brought into the court with him a most dreadful reek or 

stench of the place whence he had been taken. It was the 
feverish breath of the gaol which spoke through him, crying, 
‘This is the air that your prisoners have to breathe. In this they 
have to live as long as your hangman lets them live. This is the 
deadly breath of Newgate.” As it rolled in invisible waves about 
the court; as it crept like a November fog from bench to bench, 
and covered, now the barristers, now the clerks, and lastly the 
Bench, every one in turn shivered and shuddered ...... The 
wretch whose life was to be taken away by force of law might 
console himself with the thought that he would not die un- 
avenged ; for the smell of him was charged with pestilence, and 
those who looked upon him in life to-day might stand beside 
him in the other world to-morrow, hurried away by the reek of 
prison.” 
We cannot help feeling that this also is an exaggerated 
picture. Were the ranks of the Bar decimated after every 
trial, as one would imagine from this account? Did no Judge 
(men being as self-protective then as now: these things do not 
change) insist on 2 disinfecting process for prisoners between 
cell and dock ? The passage reminds us of a novel of Sir 
Walter Besant’s (The Children of Gibeon, we think) in which 
two sparrows, flying past an open window in the East End, 
fall dead from the noxious air that is emerging. If we 
recollect rightly, there was no illness in the room: it was just 
Sir Walter's heightened way of saying that the conditions of 
Ivy Lane, Hoxton, were insanitary. 


Itis not, perhaps, fair to subject to minute criticism a work 
which has lacked the final revision of its author, but we may 
point without prejudice to a few chapters where fuller infor- 
mation would have been valuable and interesting. In that on 
the Post Office, for example, it would have been well had a 
table been given to show the cost of sending letters to various 
towns. In the chapter called “The Daily Life” the manners 
of a shopkeeper in the eighteenth century would have been 
admirably illustrated by a passage from the essay on society 
appended to Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. The list of daily 
papers on pp. 383-94 should have been furnished with dates. 
Most of the papers there mentioned only just came into the 
eighteenth century. On p. 428 Dr. Johnson’s habit of going 
behind the scenes to talk with the actresses is mentioned ; Sir 
Walter Besant might, we think, have added the philosopher's 
renunciation of that pleasure on account of its inflammatory 
character. In the chapters on sports and pastimes there is no 
mention of cricket ; yet important matches were played in the 
White Conduit Fields and the Artillery Ground near Finsbury 
Square in the middle of the century, and Lord, a Scotchman, 
opened a cricket ground where Dorset Square now stands, in 
1787, and there provided modern cricket with what was 
practically its birthplace. This was the original Lord’s 
Ground. Cricket certainly should have some notice in this 
book. But, after all, in an essay we look rather for a general 
impression than exhaustive detail, and Sir Walter Besant’s 
book gives an admirable impression of the times. It would 
also make a perfect foundation for the grangeriser. 

So much for the London of the past. To London of the 
present day we come in the new volume of Messrs. 
Maemillan’s agreeable “ Highways and Byways Series.” 
It was a happy (and not too obvious) thought to add 
London to their series, and the choice of Mrs. E. T. Cook 
was no less fortunate, for she has an easy, pleasant style, and 
orings wide reading and a great love of her subject to the 
task. Her book is, of course, no more than a sketch, so vast is 





the theme, so considerable the bulk of London literature that 
might be drawn upon,—we might call it a primer or introduc- 
tion to the study of the capital; but, given the lines on which 
this series is planned, it could not as a sketch well be better. 
These lines, decided upon for the convenience of the traveller 
and stranger, to some extent, of course, by their very 
thoroughness, defeat individuality in a book. An independent 
author, for example, treating of London, would describe only 
what interested him, and leave the rest, thus providing in his 
pages a guide not only to our great city, but also to his own 
taste and character. Mrs. Cook having perforce to touch 
more or less upon every London landmark, has deprived her 
book of much of this personal character. But as a friendly 
companion for provincials or Americans wandering in London 
it is almost all that it could be. 


Opportunities for fine writing are scarce, and indeed fine 
writing would be beside the mark; but we may quote the 
following passage as an example of Mrs. Cook at her most 
imaginative :— 

“ How interesting would it be if one could only—by the aid of 
some Mr, Wells’s ‘Time Machine ’—take a series of flying leaps 
backward into the abysm of time! Strange to imagine the ex- 
perience! Beauty, one reflects, might be gained at nearly every 
step, at the expense, alas! of sanitary conditions, knowledge, and 
utility. Let us for a moment imagine how the thing would be. 
aerate First, in a few rapid revolutions of the wheel, would dis- 
appear the hideous criss-cross of electric wires overhead, the ugly 
tangle of suburban tram-lines, and the greater part of the hideous 
modern growth of suburbs. .... . Another whirl of the machine, 
and every sign of a railway station would disappear, every repul- 
sive engine-shed and siding vanish...... while the dull 
present-day rumble of the Metropolis would give place to a more 
indescribably acute and agonising medley of sound..... . Again 
a little while and the hideous early Victorian buildings would 
disappear, making way for white Stuart facades, or sober red- 
brick Dutch palaces...... With yet a few more revolutions, 
| the Metropolis will shrink into inconceivably small dimensions, 
and the atmosphere of the City, losing its peculiar blue-grey mist, 
will gradually brighten and clear—a radiance, unknown to us 
children of a later day—diffusing itself over the glistening towers 
and domes, no longer blackened, but gleaming, Venetian-like, in 
the Tudor sunlight...... The aspect of the river, too, has 
changed; no more ugly steamers, but an array of princely barges 
deck its waters gay with the bright dresses of ladies and gallants. 
anata Its solid embankments have crumbled to picturesque 
overgrown mud banks, its many bridges shrunk to one; the little 
separate towns of ‘London’ and ‘ Westminster’ presenting now more 
the appearance of rambling villages adorned by some palaces and 
churches...... Another turn of the machine, and lo! the im- 
posing facades that adorned the Strand have in their turn given 
way to picturesque rows and streets of overhanging gabled houses 
with blackened cross-beams, their quaint projecting windows 


almost meeting over the narrow streets...... stony streets, 
with their crowds of noisy, jostling foot-passengers. ..... Again 
a long pause...... and now the scene changes to Roman 


London, the ancient ‘ Augusta,’ with its powerful walls, its slave 
ships and pinnaces, its mailed warriors, ever in arms against the 
blue-eyed Saxon marauders. Then—a final interval—and we see 
the primitive British village, its mud huts erected by the kindly 
shores of our Father Thames, their smoke peacefully rising 
heavenwards above the surrounding marshes and forests.” 

For the most part Mrs. Cook, when not strictly topographical 
or historical, has permitted others to speak for her, almost 
every page containing a quotation from a well-known writer 
This also is in accordance with the traditions of 
the series. We must congratulate Mrs. Cook on the variety 
of her selections. Occasionally she seems to have missed an 
opportunity: as when, for example, she mentions Birch’s in 
Cornhill, and omits to say that Birch’s locus classicus in litera- 
ture is in Mr. Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors. It was 
there that Victor Radnor and Simeon Fenellan shared the 
| Old Veuve. And Disraeli, we think, should have been drawn 
upon more freely,—especially his lyrical outburst on the 
glories of Bond Street in the early morning. But this is 
merely a matter of preference: our own against Mrs. Cook’s. 

We have noticed a few slips. Humphrey Clinker is attri- 
buted to Fielding on p. 319; on p. 1839 the story of Charles 
Lamb is very inaccurately given. The author of the un- 
attributed verses on p. 238 is Mr. Wilfred Whitten, the editor 
of London in Song, an excellent collection of London poems, 
to which Mrs. Cook has been, we faney, much indebted. 
Take it altogether, however, as we have said, Mrs. Cook has 
made a very entertaining and informing volume, notable not 
only for what it says of London, but, as should be the case, 
especially in such a series as this, notable also for the London 
appetite, the City gusto, which it excites. 

For the illustrations we have less praise. 
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architectural drawings are clever: his “St. Paul’s from the 
River” (p. 87) is interesting; and he has rendered the smoked 
surface of the London stone with curious fidelity, particu- 
larly, perhaps, in St. Michael’s, Paternoster Royal, on p. 96; 
but his choice of scenes is disappointing, and he has been per- 
mitted to give far too few. A book such as this should have 
drawings of all the principal London buildings, instead of an 
unrepresentative few chosen apparently at random. The other 
illustrator, Mr. Hugh Thomson, has been far more copious. 
Mr. Thomson is charming when he is drawing illustrations to 
old hunting songs or to Cranford; but he fails altogether as a 
delineator of modern Londoners. There is not a Londoner in 
this book; the old men, boys, and young women whom we 
meet, page after page, are pure country, provincials every 
one. Mr. Thomson’s pictures have life and spirit and fun, 
but they are not London. 





AN EDITOR AND BIOGRAPHER OF THE LAST 
REIGN, THE REV. WHITWELL ELWIN.* 
THESE welcome volumes contain a Life of the Rev. Whitwell 
Elwin, Lockhart’s successor as editor of the Quarterly Review, 
and a selection from his essays, all amply furnished with dates 
and annotations. Elwin junior is industrious, he has excellent 
narrative powers, knows how to temper the serious with the 
gay, and—may the shade of Elwin senior grant pardon to the 
word—he possesses the quality of “ aloofness.” Whitwell 
Elwin took Orders, not from clerical leanings, but in view 
of an eventual institution in the family living of Booton, 
Norfolk, to which he succeeded in 1849. In a previous 
country curacy his life was envenomed by the brekekekex- 
koax-koax of the local toads who invaded his house, and, 
he said, were as bad as the plague in Egypt. Uncle Toby 
might exclaim, “Go, go, little fly,’ but the world had not 
room enough for the batrachians of Hemington, whose number, 
even after a thousand had been killed in one day, seemed 
hardly diminished. Making his début in the Quarterly with 
an article on “The Dog,” which was followed by others 
on Shakespeare and “Spectacles,” he gradually fell into his 
majora canamus, by which he acquired high favour with Lock- 
hart, who, writing to the publisher Murray, said that the new 
hand was “our only valuable literary acquisition for many years 
past,” and added that he would be the “ fittest editor of the 
Q. R. so soon as the old one drops down.” Elwin’s earlier 
output included an assault on the poetasters of the day, 
which, though sarcastic enough, was free from the savagery 
of Croker’s treatment of “Endymion,” which drew forth 
Byron’s famous protest to Murray beginning :— 

“Who killed John Keats ? 
‘TI, said the Quarterly.” 


The Review was then not so much governed by a single 
tyrants by aspecies of syndicate. In 1853 Lockhart’s health 
and editorial faculty began to give way, “ over-worked, over- 
worried, over-Crokered, over-Murray’d,” as he said. He re- 
signed his chair for a while to a substitute, who, of course, was 
Elwin. Although the new coadjutor was not “ over-Murray’d,” 
with Croker, who enjoyed a special consultative and pecuniary 
position in regard to the Review, he had sundry collisions, in 
which, however, “J. W. C.,” admitting the necessity of 
editorial despotism, gave way. But when Elwin flatly declined 
an article on the antecedents of the Crimean War wherein 
Croker sided with Russia, there followed a definite split which 
led to no personal soreness. On the invalid’s return from 
his furlough, Elwin said one might “consider the Q. BR. as 
transformed from a one-horse brougham into a carriage and 
pair.” But Lockhart’s time was come: his closing days were 
by no means brightened by the appearance of a number of the 
Quarterly in which, he complained, the old traditions of 
Albemarle Street had been abandoned: “a page would have 
made Gifford faint.” After Elwin had definitely become 
editor, he lamented to Murray the want of “a few 
clever young fellows,’—the dearth of recruits he illustrated 
by the fact that Dickens had read through nine hundred 
contributions to Household Words, of which the available 
eleven had to be rewritten. He himself had, he grumbled, 
to do every one else’s work as well as his own; he re- 





* Some Seventeenth Century Men of Letters: Biographical Essays by the Rev. 
Whitwell Elicin, sometime Editor of the ** Quarterly Review.’? With a Memoir. 


e i 
arranged, condensed, interpolated, retouched in such swee 
ing fashion, that, as he wrote to Lady Westmorland, threy 
articles out of four were recomposed: “there ig rarely ong 
entire line as it comes.” Some of “the mediocrity men” 
thus treated expressed annoyance at the mutilation of their 
work, One angrily returned his cheque ; another sarcastical] 
said, “A little irregular individuality is better than a smniforn 
and tame correctness.” Amongst the scribblers put into the 
melting-pot was Arthur Stanley, the eventual Dean of West. 
minster, of whose literary powers Elwin spokein contemptuous 
terms, calling him a most careless, twaddling writer, who 
would repeat the same word six times in six sentences! 
In his shambles style of procedure Elwin was on the 
whole upholding the old Murray traditions, and meeting hig 
colleague of the Edinburgh at dinner, he was surprised 
to find that Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s methods of editorial 
discipline were far less drastic than his own. Mr. Warwick 
Elwin prudently refrains from a comparison of his father, ag 
adept in the labor limae, with “the great Mr. Cook” of the 
Saturday; but he enlarges on his amazing neglect of 
business details. Elwin seemed to be guided by Lord Hert. 
ford’s remark that “aman is a fool if he answers a letter”; 
his diocesan, the Bishop of Norwich, thought there could be 
no post-office at Booton, as he never got answers to his 
letters to the rector. As to the bulk of the MS. proposed 
contributions to the Review, they were pigeon-holed in heaps, 
frequently unopened, and often lost for good, even after the 
expostulations addressed by the writers to the Albemarle 
Street headquarters had led to the necessary search being 
made. 


If the editor did not quite treat his publisher like a mere 
Bishop, his irregular epistolary habits and the infrequency of 
his short visits to London caused trouble to Murray, who pro- 
posed to Elwin to take up his residence in town in return 
for an addition to his emoluments, which were already ona 
very liberal scale. This bribe did not attract the rector of 
Booton, who hated the fumum strepitumque of the Metropolis, 
and was satisfied with the simplicity of his Sabine farm. Six 
years of tinkering other men’s work sufficed for Elwin, 
and in 1860 he retired, to spend his remaining forty years in 
parochial and literary avocations, visiting, and rebuilding his 
church. Booton was very unlike “sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain.” The ugly locality was twelve miles 
from a railway station, had at first no post-office, and the 
parsonage, built by Elwin himself far from the village, stood 
on a species of quagmire, through which it was hard to bring 
coals to the house. Indoors the Horatian non ebur neque 
aureum was carried to excess: the rooms were unpainted 
and unpapered, there were no window-blinds, while the 
den used as the study was blocked up by a single deal 
table. At breakfast the rector got nothing but bread and butter, 
at dinner only meat and pudding; he did not keep a horse, 
objected to sport, and had no amusement of any sort except 
playing with his domestic animal pets. In a letter of 1876 he 
explains that he is holding his writing paper in his hand 
because he could not disturb the parrot on his leg and the 
“junior cat” on his lap. If the son does not quite condescend 
to the prevalent demand for anecdotes of the trivial sort, he 
gives a string of interesting notices of his father’s contact 
with many of the political and intellectual lions of the epoch, 
from Lord Brougham and Gladstone to Thackeray, Carlyle, 
and Arthur Stanley. It appears that Brougham used to send 
his draft speeches to Elwin for correction, as well as for com- 
pletion by quotations calculated to adorn the oratorical texts, 
a job which the rector settled by inventing, when necessary, 
the poetical beauties required. Brougham at eighty-one would 
read and write half the night through, and then at breakfast 
be “so hilarious and excited that he could hardly eat or drink.” 
In Lord Lyndhurst aetat. eighty-six “the brilliancy of youth 
and the experience of age were met together”; neither 
in talk nor’ manner did either of the great men exhibit “the 
faintest touch of senility.” The views of the last-named ex- 
Lord Chancellor on the education of the classes whose vocation 
in life was manual labour should be studied by Mr. Balfour. 
To train the children of the people in literary subjects was, 
he argued, absurd. Teach them the truths of science, 
and they will learn to reason and observe; talk 
about air and water, light and heat, would interest 





Edited by his Son, Warwick Elwin, 2vols. London: J. Murray. [25s, net. | 


them when they would scoff at the A B C. Some of us can 
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ember the saying, “Tf Brougham only knew a little of law, 
he would know a little of everything.” Yet when “a man by 
the name of Ruskin” read at a scientific meeting a paper on 
art, the paragon of omniscience wrote to ask “who the fellow 
was.” Again, on the publication of the first volumes of 

Carlyle’s Frederick the Great the Duke of Bedford showed 

absolute unacquaintance with the writer’s name, a feat equalled 
by Sir Robert Peel, who, we are told, three years after the 
appearance of The Princess stated that he was unaware there 
was a poet called Tennyson. That confession could hardly 
shock Elwin, who never quite digested the Laureate, detested 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, and George Eliot, and had read 
no French novel except Consuelo. Fond of science, he never- 
theless thought Darwin a quack, and put Tyndall and Huxley 
in a back row far behind. He called Millais and his 
associates idolators of ugliness, but, according to the painter 
Leslie, he was the only person who really understood the 
pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds! The rector had a cultivated 
musical taste; but, strange tosay,a letter written after a concert 
lays down that Beethoven was the special exponent of beauty, 
Mozart of sublimity. A notable feat for an amateur was 
Elwin’s rebuilding of Booton Church. Entirely unaided by so 
much as themerest suggestion from any professional quarter, he 
achieved his complicated task with a degree of aesthetic success 
which, to judge from the photograph, few professional 
architects would have attained. In the local development 
of the Volunteer movement of 1859 the parson took the lead. 
He was personally prepared to meet the French with carnal 
weapons, for which purpose he drilled in uniform in the ranks 
of the village contingent. His requiescat in pace took the 
beatific form of a sudden departure. His parishioners still 
keep warm in their hearts the memory of the man they loved 
so well. 

A superficial glance at such classical work as the biographical 
essays here reprinted, with addenda from their author’s own 
hand, would be indefensible and useless. Elwin was not a pioneer 
of intellectual progress; but his elucidations of personality, 
fact, and style will satisfy every reader whose critical balance 
bas not been upset by the hysterical methods of some of our 
caricaturists of Sainte-Beuve and Faguet. 





NOVELS. 

POOR SONS OF A DAY.* 
Ir is one of the drawbacks of our tremendous 
output "—we use the commercial phrase deliberately because 
it is so largely a question, not of irresistible impulse, but of 
mere manufacture—that now and then, in the process of 
inevitable selection imposed on editors and reviewers, a really 
good book is submerged and overlooked. This has been the 
case with Poor Sons of a Day, and we offer the author our 
sincere apologies forour delay in noticing hisadmirable romance 
of the 45. Mr. McAulay has done good work before—work 
favourably noticed in these columns—which renders our seem- 
ing negligence all the more inexcusable. It only remains for 
the present reviewer to make the amende by endeavouring to 
infect as many readers of the Spectator as possible with the 
desire to become familiar with a singularly fascinating 
novel. 

Mr. McAulay brings to his task many gifts, but above all, 
the ability to realise and convey to his readers—to quote 
his own words—“ the power, the charm, and the passion of a 
lost cause.” The book is pre-eminently a study in personal 
magnetism, rendered all the more convincing by the easy, 
natural, and picturesque style of the writer. It lends itself 
readily to quotation, but we may content ourselves with 
the passage describing the setting forth of the young heir of 
Lettir to join Prince Charlie’s army :— 

“They [his parents] had let him go, and still buoyed them- 
selves up with contempt of the cause he went in and the Army he 
joined, which doubtless in a week or two would be dispersed by 
the regulars with little or no fighting. But their hearts misgave 
them, for they knew that the flower of their flock was gone. Yet 
they need not have grudged him. For the boy was to play a part 
in his country’s history, in a scene the last of a long and romantic 
succession of scenes—instinct with a nation’s poetry and painted 
iu the blood of her heroes. He was to join a march surely one of 
the strangest that ever tramped to pipes and drums. For that 
very day, Prince Charles at the head of his forces set out from 


“ fictional 





® Poor Sons ofa Day. By Allan McAulay. London: Nisbet and Co. [6a.] 





Perth on the southward march which at first was attended 
with such dazzling success. There rode with the Prince upon 
this historic occasion the strangest medley of persons from the 
highest to the lowest, and certainly one of the strangest and 
wildest of armies that ever was seen. Men of Athole and men 
of Strathmore and Strath Tay and Strathearn went there—Robert- 
sonsand Murrays and MacGregors and Ogilvies—wild tribes from 
the far Western isles—MacDonalds and MacDougals and Chisholms 
and Gunns—Stewarts of Appin and Camerons under Lochiel. 
Proud men, and ill to deal with, were many of those who headed 
their septs or clans—haughty and jealous, and fired with an 
hundred spites and feuds. Woe be to the man, were he even the 
King or his son, who offended these—setting one before the other, 
or forgetting any matter, however small or trifling, of their 
ancient rights or privileges. Some were faithful, and all were 
brave, and all risked much in this great adventure, but it some- 
times seems as though they thought more of themselves than of 
the Cause, and perhaps there are some that will not blame them 
in this. With these in a contrast queer enough rode many a 
canty lowland laird, saying little and boasting none, but leaving 
his prosperous house and ripening harvest in a fit of the dear old 
madness, so deep in his blood that nothing could say it nay. 
Men grown grey in the Cause’s disappointments rode out to court 
themjafresh—and striplings like John Ogilvie, with all their 
disappointments to come—and young men grown old before their 
time in Jacobite cares and contrivings like Aineas MacGregor— 
and louts like Dicky Baxter, not knowing whither they went or 
why, cats’-paws of others more cunning than they. All the pride 
and all the panoply of war went there, high hearts and eager 
souls—and much of its pitifulness too, and so much of rags 
and riff-raff following behind, that it was no wonder perhaps 
that the persons in power, and the great English public under 
them, talked contemptuously of the ‘Highland rabble, little 
knowing the dance it would lead them. They heard of the rags 
but did not reckon with the tartans they were made of, or the 
wild hearts they covered—beating strong in a cause that was the 
cause of their fathers, having nearly the sacredness of religion 
itself.” 

The extract which we have given will, we think, make it suffi- 
ciently clear that Mr. McAulay is not a red-hot partisan, and 
that in regard to style he steers a mean course between 
preciosity and pedestrianism. Above all, he has what he 
ascribes to the young Pretender, “the priceless gift of com- 
municating his fire”; or, to put it in another way, the magic 
of investing his characters with the human qualities which 
arrest and enchain the sympathies of the reader. In dealing 


| with the fortunes of the house of Lettir, Mr. McAulay adopts 
| the familiar situation of a family divided in its allegiance 


between the houses of Stuart and Hanover, of a Whig 
heroine and a Jacobite hero. But where there is abundant 
historical justification for such a course no excuse is necessary, 
always provided that the treatment is adequate; and Mr. 
McAulay’s handling of his materials has just that vitalising 
touch which converts the reader into the spectator, not of a well- 
costumed puppet-show, but of a living drama. Mr. McAulay 
gives us types of all shades of Jacobitism, from interested in- 
triguers to the chivalrous victims of a tragical infatuation, 
and of all these victims there is perhaps no more pathetic 
figure than the loutish Dicky Baxter, forced into the 
field by a Whig father, and redeeming his clod’s life by a 
martyr’s death. One of the most popular of modern Scotch 
novelists has laboured assiduously in many romances to 
complete the vulgarisation of the hoyden heroine; here, in 
Mally Ogilvie, one finds that much-abused type treated so as 
to reveal in the most winning fashion the noble womanly 
qualities that may be, and so often are, temporarily obscured 
by an exuberant manner. The excellence of the portraiture 
is not confined to the invented characters; the historical 
personages introduced are portrayed with skill and charm. 
In fine, for a lively and unaffected presentment of the 
spirit of the ’45, in its strength and its weakness, its madness 
and its misery, we have read nothing by any living novelist 
to compare with the vivid and fascinating narrative of Mr. 
McAulay. 








The Needle’s Eye. By Florence Morse Kingsley. (Funk and 
Wagnalls. 6s.)—From the other side of the Atlantic we hail a 
novel far above the average in Miss Kingsley’s The Needle’s Eye. 
The book is by no means faultless, and is almost Chinese in length 
—it minutely follows the fortunes of the hero from the actual 
hour of his birth well on into his manhood’s prime—but the 
interest is so well sustained that the length is a great attraction, 
and most people will be sorry when they turn the last page. 
The end, too, is the least convincing part of the story, and 
readers who have followed the heroine’s doings in the second 
half of the book will be distinctly sceptical as to her conversion 
to her husband’s excellent aims and self-denying methods of 
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life. Immanuel Rossi, the hero, begins life as a foundling and 
ends as a millionaire. His true parentage is discovered in his 
early childhood, in time for his education to be fitted by his 
uncle-guardian, Moses Armitage, to his future position. The 
character of Moses Armitage is excellently drawn; it is seldom 
that a novelist succeeds in giving so sympathetic and unpriggish 
a picture of an almost superhumanly good man. His method of 
bringing up his millionaire nephew is to keep him in ignorance of 
his future wealth as long as the knowledge would dazzle him. At 
the same time, he endeavours in his education always to hold up 
to the child the life of our Lord as the example on which a 
Christian should model, not only his spiritual life, but his every- 
day existence. We cannot refrain from quoting the passage in 
which Moses Armitage’s idea of education is epitomised :— 

“The ideal which slowly took shape and substance to itself in 
the mind of this singular old man was in brief this. The child 
who had thus come to him out of the dark must learn through 
every channel of thought and sense to realise the Life Eternal. 
He must comprehend in the most intimate fibres of his being that 
all life is literally a part of the Father of Life—one with its 
source, and hence divine. He must learn to see in the most 
degraded of his fellows the child of God, wandering perhaps, 
ignorant of his heritage, but always and inalienably the son of 
the Father. He must understand further that power belongs to 
God, whether it be the energy of: accumulated wealth, or the 
simple motion of one’s arm—all an indivisible part of the God- 
force that rolls the stars along and shapes the destiny of nations. 
He must learn that to move in harmony with the divine will is the 
highest ideal of humanity and the only way of true progress.” 
Long as the story is already, one is tempted to wish that 
the chapters dealing with Immanuel’s education on the above 
lines had been given in even fuller detail, so engrossing is the 
account of a modern education conducted with these lofty aims. 
The result on Immanuel is exactly what his uncle, who dies at 
the completion of his task, would wish; and the history of his 
struggles in the wise spending of his wealth is interesting, if not 
so original as the educational chapters of the book. The opening 
of the story, too, is full of picturesque charm, and the character 
of Elizabeth Winch, who rears the foundling Immanuel through 
his infancy, is admirably drawn. The strength of the gaunt, 
overworked woman’s love for the baby who comes to replace 
her dead child is given with wonderful force, and the story of the 
death of Elizabeth from a broken heart when the child is lost is so 
poignantly told as to be almost te~ vainfully affecting. Altogether, 
the first half of The Needle’s Eye is the first half of a very remark- 
able book. The development of the latter half of the story is not 
quite so strong, though the little episode of Hilda, the heroine, 
changing the names in her letters of refusal and acceptance when 
she finds that Immanuel is a better match than her other lover is 
unpleasantly convincing. Most readers, as said above, will have 
distinct doubts as to the ultimate “conversion” of this young 
lady, who is not depicted as having sufficient character to be 
rousingly wicked, and then to repent. Hilda is mean, frivolous, 
and absolutely self-seeking, and while example can do a great 
deal, it is hardly to be expected that it will change a selfish atti- 
tude of mind. As a whole, the book is far higher in aim than 
most novels, and its popularity should prove more than ephemeral. 


Not in Fellowship. By “Alien.” (Digby, Long, and Co. 6s.) 
—This story opens in a way that rouses our curiosity. 
Marlow, paying a visit to her uncle, Mark Hathaway, finds herself 
in contact with a small religious society. She sits “behind the 
board,”—i.e., among the unconverted. Later on she makes 
acquaintance with a certain “ Hallelujah Nell.” It looks as if we 
were going to have a study of religions. But what we really get 
isa complicated love story. A certain Cyril, a ne’er-do-weel, is 
engaged to Clare Hathaway, while he loves Frances Marlow. He 
gets into grievous trouble, and breaks off with Clare. For some 
not very obvious reason, Frances contracts a formal marriage 
Then an athletic parson appears on the scene and 
Somehow, thanks to New Zealand 


with him. 
falls in love with Frances. 
facilities for divorces, things are righted,—according to one way 
of looking at these things. All this is the crambe totiens repetita; 
we should have preferred the original menu. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The most interesting article in the new Quarterly is the first, 
“Treland from Within,’ and if inspired, it is one of unusual 
importance, for its drift is that the land question must be settled, 
and settled by the sale of all farms to the tenants, so that the 
system of dual ownership may be brought at once to an end. 





ata 
years’ purchase, and that the tenants will agree to that high prigg 
provided that the payment is spread over a long-enough Periog 
The danger that if the terms are too liberal the English and 
Scotch tenantry may also demand them is not discussed ; but the 
writer points out sensibly and temperately that although the 
settlement of the tenure will ameliorate the position, too much 
must not be expected from it. It will not, for instance, terminat, 
the desire for Home-rule, though it may, the writer thinks 
diminish or cure the anti-British feeling which now enters into 
that aspiration. We fear that feeling has its roots too deep in 
history for this idea to be anything more than a benevolent Wish, 
Swedes and Norwegians have no land question, or race question, op 
religious question to divide them, and hate one another nevertheless, 
“The Political Life of Queen Victoria” is an adequate review of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s new work, and therefore well worth reading, Iy 
the main, the Reviewer agrees with the biographer, and the paper 





Frances } 


is eulogistic. Among the few points on which he differs from Mr, 
Lee we note the following :—“* We confess, however, to a Suspicion 
that Mr. Lee somewhat exaggerates the amount of unpopularity 
that the Queen’s withdrawal from the public eye entailed. He 
has, no doubt, strong ground for his opinion in the feeling which 
prevailed among the Queen’s immediate circle, and in the impres. 
sion which it made upon the Queen herself. But the impression 
was, we suspect, never very deep. .... . Let us consider the reg] 
facts of human nature. Constancy to a memory, the sacred revyer. 
ence paid to the affection of a life, these may cause a passing 
irritation when they jar upon the petty enjoyments of the 
hour; but none the less, they move our admiration, and 
provoke our deeper sympathy.” He quotes an anecdote also 
quoted by Mr. Lee, to which apparently he gives more weight as 
asign of public feeling than the biographer. Ata meeting in 
St. James’s Hall in December, 1866, Mr. Aytoun, a somewhat 
truculent politician, denounced in unsparing language what he 
called the Queen’s neglect of public duty. The crowd listened in 
silence. Mr. Bright answered him, saying: “There has been 
great injustice done to the Queen in reference to her desolate and 
widowed position, and I venture to say this, that a woman, be 
she the Queen of a great realm or be she the wife of one 
of your labouring men, who can keep alive in her heart 
a great sorrow for the lost object of her life and her 
affection is not at all likely to be wanting in a great and 
generous sympathy with you.” The audience responded warmly, 
and declined to listen to Mr. Aytoun’s apology. “The Queen 
of the Blue-Stockings” is a highly entertaining article about 
Mrs. Montagu, one of the first women in London to hold a 
salon. The origin of the name “blue-stocking” is a matter of 
dispute, but somewhere about 1770 several ladies began to hold 
conversation parties which were described as “ blue-stocking 
assemblies.” “Hannah More says that they were composed of 
persons distinguished for their rank, talents, or respectable 
character, and that they differed from other parties only in 
devoting themselves to conversation instead of cards.” Mrs, 
Montagu’s assemblies were perhaps the most brilliant of 
these. Dr. Johnson himself called her “the Queen of 
the Blues.” The Reviewer gives a most amusing sketch 
of this lady’s early life in the country and at Bath, her 
happy marriage to a North Country squire, and her social life 
in London. From her letters we get a vivid picture of the life 
she saw around her wherever she happened to be, and “she hada 
good deal of that worldly wisdom which, as Bacon says, comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms. ‘Virtue, wisdom, honours, 
prosperity, happiness, are all to be found on the turnpike road or 
not to be found at all,’is one of her maxims.” Her good advice to 
a young girl is delightful in its clear-sighted, but perhaps 
rather worldly, frankness:—“ Principles, opinions, habits, are 
acquired from those with whom we live and converse most. Be 
cautious, be delicate, be a little ambitious, my dear niece, in the 
choice of your friends.” 

Among the ten articles contained in the new Edinburgh Review, 
those entitled “ Madame de Lieven ” and “Emile Zola: Les Trois 
Villes ” strike us as most worth reading. Madame de Lieven is, 
says the Edinburgh Reviewer, “the only instance of which we are 
aware of a woman, the wife of an Ambassador, practically super- 
seding her husband in his own duties, and at the same time 
actively interfering in the domestic politics of the country to 
which he was accredited. For no one who is familiar with 
English history in the reign of George IV..... . . can doubt 
that Madame de Lieven was the mainspring of the Russian Em- 
bassy in London during that reign, or that she exerted consider- 
able influence on the domestic politics of England during 
the same time.” She used to say of herself that to know 
everything and meddle in nothing were her two chief duties, 
but “if she managed to know most things, no one can read her 





The plan to be adopted is, of course, not stated, but the evident 
idea of the writer is that the landlords will accept twenty-five 





correspondence without knowing that she meddled in a great 
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» he article on Zola is in great measure an article on the 
a. Catholic Church,—as such it is very interesting. “The Roman 
suetion,” says the writer, “ is the leprosy of Catholicism, an open 
draining away its life. More than once in the course of his 
ehas Leo XIII. shown an inclination to attempt 
its solution.” “ Rome,” he continues, “it seems, is at the parting 
of the ways. It is open to the Papacy to make itself the mouth- 
piece of a mediaeval sect, narrow, dogmatic, intolerant, or of a 
world-Church, co-extensive with mankind, embracing the entire 
human inheritance of knowledge and of sympathy.” 


sore 
Jong Pontificat 








A VOLUME OF VERSE. 

Mr, Leveson Gower’s Poems (W. Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) afford agree- 
able evidence of wide culture allied to considerable command of 
yersification. True, he does not embark on any long-breathed 
flight, but there are few forms of lyric poetry that he has not 
essayed, and if we cannot quite say nihil quod tetigit non ornavit, 
at least in sentiment and expression he never sinks below a pleas- 
ing level. His versatility can best be inferred from the fact that 
the collection includes not only songs, sonnets, ballads, deserip- 
tive and elegiac pieces, and impressions de voyage, but translations 
from Petrarch, from Ronsard, from the Greek anthology, and 
from the Japanese. Of his original pieces we like best those 
which give lyrical utterance to a simple emotion, as, for example, 
the little song entitled “ Love’s Reckoning” :— 


« Tf you can count the grains of wheat 
That last year’s harvest bore, 
Or all the restless waves that beat 
Against the ocean shore ; 


If you can count the flowers of Spring, 
he sands beside the sea, 
How many leaves are quivering 
Upon the aspen tree ; 
Tf you can tell night’s starry fires 
When heavens are deep and blue, 
Then you can number my desires 
And all my thoughts of you.” 
Lastly, in proofof his skill in handling the sonnet form, we give 
the lines headed “In Winter” :— 
“' Each season has its beauty; not alone 
When Spring comes girt with sunshine and with showers, 
Or grassy June with wealth of leaves and flowers, 
Or glowing Autumn fiery-hued is shown 
The Earth’s continuous pageant ; not unknown 
Is the still charin of Winter’s briefer hours. 
High on the hill a lonely beech-tree towers 
Columnar, round its buttressed stem are strewn 
The red-brown leaves, while up against tie sky 
Where softest white fades into palest blue 
Stand in clear tracery the branches bare ; 
Thin streaks of snow in you brown field hard by 
Lie bright between bold ridges shouldeving through, 
Aud there’s a touch of frost within the air.” 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_—~»>——_—_— 


SOME 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
feserved for review in other forms. ] 

Horae Semiticae, I.-IIT. (C.J.Clay and Sons. 15s. net.) —These 
two volumes contain the Syriac text of the “ Didascalia Aposte- 
lorum” (there is no Greek text known), edited by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, LL.D., with a translation into English by the 
same hand. The “ Didascalia” is attributed to the third century, 
having been expanded later into the “ Apostolic Constitutions.” 
The language on the subject of the authority of the clergy is very 
strong. “He [the Bishop] is your Head and Governor, and He is 
a powerful King to you. He governs in the place of the 
Almighty, but let him be honoured by you as God, because the 
Bishop sits for you in the place of Almighty God.” (These words 
must be taken into account when we are discussing the dignities 
attributed to the Pope.) The translator remarks that if this 
obedience is to be given, we must also restore the practice of the 
popular election of Bishops. “ Leta Bishop be ordained having 
already been chosen by all the people.” We may observe that 
the present system of appointment, nomination by the leader 
of the party in power, is as near to an election “by all the 
people” as it is practicable to get. The “ Didascalia” says of the 
Bishop that “it is better that he should be and remain without a 
wife; but if not, that he be husband of one wife only.” 


In the series of devotional books entitled “Little Books on 
Religion,’ edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), we have The Three Things that Abide, by Sir W.'. 
Gairdner (1s. 6d.); in “ The Christian Study Manuals,” edited 
by R. E. Welsh, M.A. (same publishers), The Scene of Our Lord’s 
Life, by H. Waddy Moss, D.D. (1s. net). 





Letters from a Bush Canpaign. By D. M. Haylings. (S. H. E. 
Foxwell. 2l1s.)—Mr. Haylings accompanied the Ashanti Expe- 


dition under the command of General Sir J. Willcocks as war 
correspondent for Black and White. The illustrations of the 
voluine are from photographs, not of very good quality (“The 
Last Shots” facing p. 78 should be excepted). The letterpress 
has a certain photographic character. The letters were “intended 
to consist merely of a series of impressions received during a stay 
in the Bush.” These “impressions” are certainly vivid, but they 
are scarcely interesting. Mud,. mosquitoes, fever, and bad food 
weary the reader, though doubtless the descriptions of them 
and the sufferings they produce have their use. 


The Indian Mutiny: a Selection of Papers Preserved in the 
Military Department of the Government of India. Vols. II. and 
III. Edited by G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. (Military Department 
Press, Caleutta.)—Mr. Forrest’s plan has been to narrate 
events in a continuous story, and then to give the original 
documents, or, we should rather say, a selection of the most 


important. The narrative is given as an “Introduction.” This 
takes as a starting-point the annexation of Oudh. Sketches follow 


of James Outram, the first Administrator of the province; of Mr. 
Coverley Jackson, who succeeded him when disabled by disease ; 
and of Henry Lawrence. We thus come to the outbreak of 
the Mutiny in 1857. Then the great events which had Lucknow 
and Cawnpore for their centre are narrated. We cannot follow 
the story, but we may say that Mr. Forrest has used his 
authorities, which are as full as they are of commanding authority, 
to the best purpose. 





Arranged by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 
and Violet Brooke-Hunt. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—It is difficult 
to estimate the absolute value of a book of extracts. Many are 
published every year, and it is beyond the powers of any ordinary 
memory to review them by comparison. But certainly this “day- 
book for busy men and women” seems a very good one of its kind. 
It is serious throughout. That is essential, except there is the 
intention to be farcical. Irony, satire, and humour can be so 
exquisitely inappropriate when they are allotted toa fixed day. 
This volume, we imagine, is one that could be given to a friend 
without any apprehension that a trial of the sortes fli aurei might 
end in disaster. It may scem a strange thing to attempt giving 
some notion of a book of extracts by quoting a single specimen. 
What follows is, however, so admirable that we venture to give it, 
all the more readily because it will probably be new to many of 
our readers :— 
“ Oh, there are moments in man’s mortal years 

When for an instant that which long has lain 

Beyond our reach is on a sudden found 

In things of smallest compass, and we hold 

The unbounded shut in one small minute's space. 

And worlds within the hollow of our hand,— 

A world of music in one word of love, 

A world of love in one auick wordless look, 

A world of thought in oue translucent plrase, 

A world of memory in one mournful chord, 

A world of sorrow in one little song. 

Such moments are men’s holiest,—the full-orbed 

And finite form of Love’s infinity.” 


Golden String. 





Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W.J. Ghent. (Macmillan and 
Co. 5s, net.)—Mr. Ghent is writing about matters in the United 
States. If what he says of the present is true, and if he makes a 
correct prognostication of the future, the “Republic” on the 
other side of the Atlantic is on the way to being, and will soon be, 
an oligarchy. The Republican forms will be preserved, as they 
were preserved in Rome by Augustus, but the substance will have 
departed. He allows that the oligarchy will be benevolent, its 
rule being tempered by a higher moral sense and a kindlier spirit 
than similar Governments have had in the past, and that it will 
be also restrained by fear of the multitude which it will control 
Indeed, to read the chapter in which Mr. Ghent sums up his pre- 
visions, one might almost think, so restrained and gentle is his 
irony, that he looks forward to the future with contentment. 

Story of the Vine. By Edward R. Emerson. (G. P. Putnam’s 
5s. net.) —Mr. Emerson has taken much trouble to gather 
the materials for this book, and has done good service to the 
public in bringing it out. He gives us a general idea of 
what good wine really is, how it is made, and where it is to be 
found, without, of course, any attempt to advertise one variety to 
the prejudice of another. Now and then we find ourselves differ- 
ing from him. He unduly depreciates port; a really fine port, 
however it may be made, is one of the best things under the sun. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book is “The Vine in 
America.” Our very smart relatives in that country seem to 
neglect some opportunities which might be utilised to much 
Yhere are extensive regions which might be made to pro- 


Sons. 


profit. 


duce wine andare neglected. And where wine is made it is not made 
properly. 


There is no art in which traditional skill counts for 





more, 
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Hazell’s Annual. Edited by William Palmer, B.A. (Hazell 
Watson,and Viney. 3s.6d.)—This annual volume continues to be 
admirably managed. To be accurate, to be impartial, to be up- 
to-date, are the three cardinal virtues of such a work, and they 
are to be found here beyond all question. The past year, 1902, 
was one of great events—no year is likely to be anything else— 
and these have been adequately chronicled. This is about as 
convenient a book of reference as one could desire for that which 
it is often very hard to get at, the history of the day. 


In the “ Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. net), Evelina ; 
or, The History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World, by 
Frances Burney, 2 vols. 
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Alexander (L. C.), The Wife Sealers, Cr 8V0.......0.sesesssessersreresees Richards) 6/0 
Alexander Ay A.), The Mind of Christ, 8vo.. . Murray) net 6/0 
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Bennett (A.), The Gates of Wrath, cr 8vo.. ....(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
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Clinch (G.), Kent (Little Guides) 18m0 ...........ccccssscesceesessee (Methuen) net 3/0 
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pees ete net 7/6 
De fey (E. a Text-Book on Marine Motors, i imp Bro ante aC ‘achtsman) net 12/6 
Edwards (M. B.), A Humble Lover, cr 8vo ......... urst & Blackett) 6/0 
Elwin og Bae ng of Indian Boys, 12mo eee net 2/6 
Gordon (J.), rld’s People, cr 8vo.. ..(Methuen) 6/0 





Goschen ( astm j The Life and Times of ‘Georg Joachim Goschen, Pub- 
lisher and Printer of Leipzig, 1752-1828, 2 vols. 8vo.........(J. Murray) net 36/0 
Griffith (G.), The World Masters, cr 8vo .... ..(Long) 6/0 
Hamilton (S. G.), Hertford College, Oxford, cr 'Bvo E E ‘Bobinson) net 5, 0 
aagting = H.), Catholic London Missions from the Reformation to the 
sabeeisen sbeichpesnatuusstsaaescessvastonsseuconnabeecccrseveceraevend (Sands) net 7/6 
wacienel. E. y, Evaporating, Condensing, and Cooling Apparatus, 8vo 


(Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
Hayman (J.), The Sword of Azrael, er 8vo ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
ot ea (P. M.), Perpetual Health, er 8vo . dical Pub. Co. ) net 2/6 
Hope (L.), Small Yacht Construction, imp 8y .(Yachtsman) net 10,6 
Hume (F.), A Coin of Edward VILI., cr 8vo . «(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Jay (H.), Robert Buchanan, 8vo .-eeee( Unwin) net 10/6 
Lawson (W. B.), American Industrial Problems, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
jo at C. W.), Man, Visible and Invisible (Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 10/6 
Lilienthal (H.), Some Actors in Our Lord’s Passion, erSvo (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Matthews (F. 8.), Field Book of American Wild Flowers...... (Putnam) net 7/6 
Meade (L. T.), Rosebury, cr 8vo ..... annem to & Windus) 6,0 
Memoirs of a Contemporary, 1790- 1815, "8vo .. nae ...(Richards) 12/0 
Moore (F.), Thorns that Choke, RORID Cais ee (Bemrose) 3/6 
Myers (J. W.H.), Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 
MMINNNIN (05s ccs dshaeebteuasobe ssc skarvashaenecensoesnesesioussosesiosveees wee $s net 42 0 
Ne Obliviscaris, compiled by F. Ratcliff, 18mo . ...(Sands) net 2 
Nesbit (E.), The Red House, er 8vo.. ..(Methuen) 6; 
Old Monarch in New Mantle (An) : Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
(J. E. Wilson) 1 
Penal Servitude, by W. B. N., cr 8vo .. seseseseeeeeeeeees(einemann) 6/ 
Bynd (E. E.), ag Ruggleses and Others, RUBIO. ccc ee (Newnes) 6 
— A aia . M.), Digest of Workmen’s Compensation 1 aon } a 
owes) 3/6 
Singleton, iB. a5 Social New York under the Georges, ‘W7i4- 1776, 8v0 


(Appleton) net - 
Smith (E.), Songs for Little Children, 4to ... ee | 4/6 
Stuart Tracts, 1603-1693, with Introduction by CG. “Firth 
Terry (C. S.), The Young Pretender, 12mo .. 3/6 
Turner (R.), The Steeple : a Novel, cr 8vo.. 60 
Walker (G.) -_ Jenks (H.S,), Songs and G s (Curwen) 46 
Wood (A. M.), Love’s Aftermath, er 8vo........ ..(Warne) 6,0 
Yorke (C.), In Life’s Afternoon, and other Stories, cr 8vo.. “Digby & Long) 60 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE 


ENGLISH CARPETS and RUGS. 


Examples made in the improved methods are 
now on view at Chesham House, Regent Street. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MONTE FIAN O, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


i BILITY ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
SNPLOTERS: a8 7 (Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 

















a 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lt), 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


EsTaBLisHED 1824, 
Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling 


The Right H LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c. 

e Rig’ on. Si V.O. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Eig rain, 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Es 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. a 

Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushingvon, 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Poet Bay 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, xX 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. “P, 
Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 


John Cator, Esq. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing 


Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq. - = P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digh Right Hon. the Ear! of Verulam 
Majer -Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G, G.V.0., O., | Sir Charles Bivers Wilson ,G. CMG. CB 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nich Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bouuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brok i 
ange! Come tors, Agents, rokers for the introdug 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General neral Manager, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 
Over sixty per cent, of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

LONDON: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu. 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 








When buying 

LIiEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


call it 
LEMCO 
LEMCO 
LEMCO 


This new Trade Mark, composed of the initials 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is 
placed on every jar of the genuine Liebig Company’s 
Extract to protect you from inferior substitutes. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | a:i Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. = xxrW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| ap} lication. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 





Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
6 COBNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


TRADE-MABEs 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Ltd., 

6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 

making purchases on “ THE TIMES” system of Monthly 

Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 


trations, Post-free. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. of 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London, Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
““@he Vernon Candie Lamp, invented by MILLER aud SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
re London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





_—_ 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





TO PREVENT RED, ROUGH HANDS, 


USE 


VINOLIA SOAP 


“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CA M B R l Cc Ladies’ 2; 2° ee 2/9 per doz. 


Gentlemen’s...3/3 pa Gentlemen’s.3,11 ,, 
Direct from the *‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POC KET RopinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


Samples and Price Lists ; HANDKERCHIEFS. 


post-free. 





HeEM-STITCHED. 


Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. 














ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the air. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GarpEeNn, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


- BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Recd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free, 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





——_@—- 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Ds ca cdsdevencssstiwccusae £10 10 0| Narrow-Column.........++ --- £310 0 
MEER fon cccdsdeseuscucs 5 5 O| Half-Column ........... eccoce LBD O 
Quarter-Page..........seees + 212 6{ Quarter-Column........sesee- O17 6 
COMPANIES, 
QUE PAGE vec ccccvcaccnece £14 14 0| Inside Page ......... eccccce £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, halt-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 133. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : new 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
ENMGODE ecccscvessen eagdasiedadanannates £1 6 20ce 014 BicceO 7 B 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &¢C.  ...cc6 Odeecccrcoessececesoesee 12 €....08% 93.4.0 9°92 
CIRENCESTER, 


R OYAL 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon, The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PrRINcIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 3rd. 


g 7 MONICA’S SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 


Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


GQ Lirton oe SCHOOL 





BANK 
ST. ANDREWS. 





Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 


Prospectus with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8S. Co. 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&e., within tive minutes’ walk. ‘Lhe premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th, 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 
Yurlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 
position, 700 ft, above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


(PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Instr. 1872, 


President—The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, M.A., K.C. 
Warden—EDMUND H. TURPIN, Mus.D. 

The College provides complete and systematic instruction and training in 
every recognised musical subject for all classes of musical students. The fee 
for full course students is £10 per term. In the Junior School, to which 
pupils are admitted up to the age of 15, the fee is £4 4s. per term for the full 
course. Prospectus, and particulars of open scholarships, may be had from 
the undersigned. By order, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 

Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 

SCHOOL, 


St PAUL’S GIRLS’ 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The GOVERNORS of the above School will shortly APPOINT a HEAD. 
} MISTRESS. The School is being built to accommodate 400 girls and will be 
opened in the course of the present year. Ladies desirous of becoming 
candidates are invited to send in their applications to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Mercers’ Hall, London, E.C., on or before the 28th day of 
February next. 

Particulars of duties and salary attached to the office may be obtained on 
application. 


SSISTANT LADY SECRETARY WANTED, of good 


edueation and general capacity. Church of Eugland. Knowledge of 
parochial work amongst the poor desirable. Age 30-40.— Replies to 
SECRETARY, care of May's Advertising Agency, 21 St. Bride Street, E.C. 





























GENTLEMAN, residing in the New Forest, Hants, with 
a large experience of sanatoria and open-air treatment for consumption, 
WISHES te MEET with TWO or THREE other GENTLEMEN, who wish to 
continue treatment, after a course at a sanatorium.—For terms, &c., apply to 
«J. P. B.,” Courtlands, Brockenhurst, Hants. 








ANTED, in an English family resident in Turkey, a 

YOUNG LADY of sound education, high principles, and cultivated 

tastes, as GOVERNESS for two children. Must be robust, active, an early 

riser, a lover of children, and fond of outdoor life; age 18 to 24.—For further 
particulars, apply to F. R. J. CALVERT, Esq., Dardanelles, Turkey. 


ANTED, COMPANION PUPILS for a GIRL of 10, 
—Address, Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham. Reference may be 
made to Canon Hervey, Sandringham, Norfolk. 





ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN ENGAGED in TUITION 

with non-resident pupils WISHES to find SOME ONE to JOIN HIM, 
Subjects: Classics, Modern Languages, and Englishm—Apply by letter to 
“B. V.,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., 


moved to the New Buildings. 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

ELTHAM, KENT. 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations, Honours for past year include Open Classical Schp., Wadham 
Coll., Oxford; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th 
and 29th’ on the ‘ Britannia’ (all first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; 1st 
lace from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to Woolwich. 
ERM BEGAN JAN. liirx.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRE- 
TARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


HE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 
House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, aud is 

now (under the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 
tion of Naval Candidates, The position of the School, close to the Downs, is 
exceptionally good. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 
SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 
Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 
Best masters, lectures, concerts, &e. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


C\UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 

Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 

reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 







































PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 

j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR, 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BAS{INGHALL STREET, E.C. 

FOUR LECTURES on ELEMENTARY STATICS (treated graphically) 

will be delivered on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, February 

Srd—6th, by W. H. WAGSTAFF, Esq., M.A. (Greshain Professor of Geometry), 
commencing at 6 p.m. FREE to the Public. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispate.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 























SOUTHWOLD.— 


The Council beg to announce that the School has now_been re- 
These consist of a School House and 


——__ 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOy 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEG 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS 3 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach , 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with ‘thes 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a oa 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to ie 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Eve 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis aud fives Pre. 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by comp 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to Pe 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 
Pte 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 
SWITZERLAND. ° 





STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, comprising g 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students; Faculty of Law 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a Weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY : Clinical Lectures on Month Diseases 
&e., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Moderg 
Side, Technical, Pedagogicat. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th classes, half-yearly 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. 

For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


iS? 
' 
Chapel, Gymnasium, 7 acres Playing-Fields, Swimming-Bath, 
NAVY CLASS to meet the requirements of NEW REGULATIONS 
starting January 16th. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys, Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 








WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 


Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy 
Twenty Public School Entrance Scholarships 

















ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—-Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, and NATURAL’ SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value froim £25 
to £100a year, Also Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 








rNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


TIUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 











LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. LEiticient staif of ‘Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs, 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 


SPRING TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, JANUARY 20th. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for british 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private inouse for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing thei: ie 
abroad. Highest references in Eng!and.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

















RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 

Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proticient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindexgasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, 








beers LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss 

GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb.. assisted 
by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 
ot Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools. and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing, Sv luing, Tennis, Hockey 











| W.E. ROLLA) 
FEW PUPILS prep: 
healthy climate; ¢ 
vacancy.—For particulars 
Northumberland. 


) (17 years Head-Muaster at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
g rsity und other Examinations. Very 
references given and required. One 
E:nbleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 










/ ae. M M iE R I N G. 


School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. | Claims paid, over 





Mr. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Adults also received,— 
Address, 10 Bentinck Street, London, W.; and Staverton,” Bedford, 





Half a Million Sterling.—Address, Geueral Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 





premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e, | 


E OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. ° 
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aan, cae 
ECTURES on SOCIAL WORK.—Six Lectures, arranged 


> the Committee on Social Education of the Charity Organisation 
: be. ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS will be given by Mr. E. J. 
Society 2 OD M fe “at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Thursdays at 4.45 p.m :— 
UBWICE, © Individual and National Wealth. Feb.12th—The Individual and 
Feb. Peat helag Feb. 19th—The General Application of Principles. Feb. 26th 
Bocial obl m of the Unemployed. March 5th—-The Assistance of Widows; 
—The ~ ae March 12th—The Aged and the Sick Poor—Further par- 
Women Wor obtainel trom the Hon. Sec., Committee on Social Education, 


- s may be obté “ ; 
rn ay Ll» 10 Kensington Mansions, 5.W. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


Se ee . 
HERE WILL BE in JANUARY VACANCIES for 
THREE BOYS in first-class Preparatory School in North of Lendon. 
vel soil. Sanitation perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal 
Gre Good playground, cricket, and football field.—Prospectus, refereuces, 


we fall particulars from ‘‘ H.,” J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
nd fall particn’sn aera nee 


H&E é 6&8 hk Be tS, 


RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 


% 1 Views, address— 
Prospectus an¢ The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 

















ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has _ thoroughly RBORGANISED _the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BE LSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

















AASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 








NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 

Golf, &c. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 

£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July l4th.—Apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 

class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


CHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH PENSIONNAT HEUBI, 
CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
For further particulars apply Miss MAY YOUNG, Frognal Lodge, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W. Escort from London. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham, 


N ‘OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM. 























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


Ms 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.--Prompt and carefui attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statemeut of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

















pusiio SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
Fourteenth Annual Issue. 
Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 
PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
uot fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. Paternoster Square, E.C. 


_— KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. 





DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





Preacher for To-morrow, 
The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. THE RELIGION OF CHRIST—HIS DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
7. SOME DANGEROUS TENDENCIES OF MODERN LIFE. 


MmYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d, per 1,000 Words. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


— ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 








hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


\RANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STRERT, Ww. 








Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 

lofty Studio (50ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 

under Mr. Atrrep Drury, A.R.A.—Prospectus from the Art College, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


|: aio or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,’ by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 











Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaica 
(depart) (arrive) 
Port Antonio 31st Jan. H 13th Feb. 
Port Royal lith Feb. | 27th Feb. 
Port Morant 28th Feb. 13th March 





Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £183-£25 single, £52-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 


PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
as class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
ruise. 











£2 
Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN,5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
(yy. a COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES by 








their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete,‘ Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 20th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave Loudon respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
‘anenced F. GREEN and CO. ) Head Office—Fenchurch 
euse ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.§ Avenue, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 
Swift, cheap route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 
scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. —Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols. ; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—-HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


O BOOK BUYERS.—SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 


spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, . 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
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SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited. 


29th JANUARY, 1903.—SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
£3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, 
Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,300,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 14,809. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £10,600,000 ; 


DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esa. 
SELWYN ROBERT PRYOR, Esq. 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, Esq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of LICHFIELD. 





JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS.—FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq., and 
ROBERT THOMAS HAINES, Esq. 
SOLICITORS.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq.. WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq., in the Chair. 


THE Directors have the pleasu¥ to submit the | rendered very valuable services to the Bank; also the 
Balance Sheet for the year 1902, and to report that | retirement, through ill-health, of Mr. Cecil Lowry 
after making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, | Wade. 
and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the To fill the vacancies thus caused, Sir James Lyle 
profits, including £96,848 10s. 6d. brought forward, | Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., and Colin Frederick 
amount to £706,317 14s. 6d., which has been appro- | Campbell, Esq., of 63 Cornhill, E.C., who are duly 
priated as follows :— qualified, offer themselves as Candidates. 

The Directors have much pleasure in reporting 
that, with a view of strengthening their connection 
270,000 0 0/|in Yorkshire, they have purchased the old-established 
business of the Knaresborough and Claro Banking 
Company, Ltd., with Branches at Harrogate, Knares- 
borough. Ripon, and Wetherby, and Sub-Branches at 
300,000 0 0| Boroughbridge, Pateley Bridge, and Masham. 

They have also to report that premises have been 
secured at Putney (where a branch will be opened on 

25,000 0 0} 2nd February next) and at Hackney (where a branch 

15,000 0 0 | will be opened as soon as the building is completed). 

| Sub-Branches have been opened during the year as 

96,317 14. 6 | follows :—Boscombe, sub-branch to Bournemouth ; 
——_—_—_———- | Portishead, sub-branch to Bristol; Salburn-by-the- 
£706,317 14 6 | Sea, sub-branch to Redcar; Shirley, sub-branch to 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. | Southampton. 

Maurice Otho FitzGerald, Selwyn Robert Pryor, and | In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the 
the Ear! of Lichfield, all of whom being eligible, offer , Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and 
themselves for re-election. | fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 

The Directors have to announce,with great regret, | Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.), and Mr. William 
the death of Mr. John Oliver Hanson, who occupied a | Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co.), the 
seatat the Board for 45 years, and during that period | retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election, 


£ 8. d. 
Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. paidin 
August last Sle as oe = 
A further Dividend of 10 per cent. 
(making 19 per cent. for the year, 
free of Income Tax), payable 10th 
proximo .. oo os oo oe 
Transferred to the Knaresborough 
and Claro Bank, Ltd., Purchase 
Account .. oe oe oe a 
Transferred to Bank Premises Account 
Balance carried forward to the profits 
of the year 1903... oe oe Ss 








BALANCE-SHEET, DeEceMBER 3lsT, 1902. 

ITAL :— LIABILITIES. £ s. d.{ CASH :— ___._ ASSETS. £. aod 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s, At Bank of England and at Head 

. Office and Branches. 7.407.065 15 8 
At Call and Short Notice.. 4,466,864 11 3 





Cap 


paid oie 5 se ‘ 420,000 0 0 
215,000 Shares of £60each, £12paid 2,580,000 0 0 








————_ —- } —_—- 

3,000,000 0 0| 11,873,930 6 11 
2300,000 0 | INVESTMENTS :— £ 8. d. 
ee English Government 

Securities .. «. 9,185,468 19 10 

Indian and Colonial 

Government Secu- 

| rities; Debenture, 

| Guaranteed, and 

480.262 5 6| Preference Stocks 


RESERVE FUND.. ois se ; 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, | 
provision for bad and doubtful | 
debts, &c. * ae ba ee 
acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on account of Cus- 
tomers .. ee oe oe oe of British Rail. 
| ways; British Cor- 
PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT :— | 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, including £96,848 10s. 6d. | 
brought from year 1901 .. | 


porationand Water- 

works Stocks +. 6,443,101 19 & 
Canal, Dock, River 

Conservaney, and 


» £706,317 14 6 
= other Investments 574,555 19 


‘ 
—- — 16,203,126 19 1 
. £270,000 0 ©, Customers for Acceptances and En- 

dorsements of Foreign Bills, per 

Contra .. oe oe -- 480262 5 6 
| sills Discounted, Loans, &c. - 27,707,922 14 31 
| Bank Premisesin LondonandCountry 560,119 18 3 
25,000 0 0| 
15,000 0 0| 





Less Interim Dividend, 9 per cent. 
paid in August last oe ‘ 
Dividend of 10 per cent. payable 
February 10th next’... oe 
Transferred to Knaresborougt 
and Claro Bank, Limited, pur- 
chase Account .. ez - 
Do. to Bank Premises Account... 


” 
300,000 0 O 


” 


»” 


610,000 0 0 


96,317 14 6 
£56,825,362 4 8 £56,825,362 4 8 


M. 0. FITZGERALD, G. F. MALCOLMSON, ROBT. WIGRAM, Directors. 
F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R. T. HAINES, Joint General Managers, 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 1900, we certify that all our requirements as 
Auditors have been complied with; and we report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash 
Balances at the Head Office, the Money at Call and Short Notice, and the securities representing the invest- 
ments of the Bank; and having examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books at the Head Office and 
with the certified returns from each Branch, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is full and fair and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true. and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such 
books and returns. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 

19th January, 1903. WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, Auditors, 

At the Annual General Meeting (Robt. Wigram, Esq, in the chair), the above Report was adopted. The 
retiring Directors, Messrs. Maurice Otho FitzGerald, Selwyn Robert Pryor, and the Earl of Lichfield were 
re-elected, and Sir James Lyle Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., and Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq., were elected 
Directors in place of Cecil Lowry Wade, Esq., and John Oliver Hanson, Esq. The shareholders expressed 
their regret at the loss sustained by the Bank by the death of Mr. Hanson, and offered their sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. William Barclay Peat were re-appointed Auditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers and 
other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well 
as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have 
money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. - 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates 
advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and Current Accounts are conducted on 

. the usual terms. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all 
British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of 
Travellers. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business 
conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Ageuts, and Correspondents, may be had on 
application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's Branches. r 

By order ot the Directors, 











ee 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1903, 


Ocr CHancine ConstituTion--* 

Counci.” By Sidney Low. Tue Kise a 
THE PouitTicaL TESTAMENT OF Fvap Pasma 
BRITISH PHILISTINISM AND INDIAN Arr, By E 

Havell, Calcutta School of Art. YER, 
Tue Stupy oF GREEK. By Herbert Paul, 

Port Roya aND PascaL. By the Hon lad 

Ponsonby. in | 
Tue Raven.—Part I. By R. Bosworth Smith 
AN AGRICULTURAL PARCEL Post. By J. Hen ik 
a. Menten, yo - bi 

HE Errect oF Corn Laws—a Reptuy, 

Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Clube By Harold 
Wasuincton, D.C. By the Hon. Maud Pauncefot 
Mistress AND Maip. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison” 
A WorginG Man’s View or Trade Untoys 8 

James G. Sateen. oe ae 
Tue PRESENT POSITION OF WIRELESS TE 

By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. Si 
Tue Beginning or Toynser Haru —a Rey 

NISCENCE. By Mrs. S. A. Barnett, 
THE DisaDVaNTAGES OF Epvucation. By 0, Eltz 
waread Wire? By W. 

HO was Catn’s WIFE . Henr stey 

M.R.CS ? 7 Restores, 





Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co,, Ltd, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1,048. FEBRUARY, 1903, 2s, 6a, 

NaTIonaL STRATEGY. By a Staff Officer, 

Tue Batiap oF Lonpon River. By May Byron, 

Prairie TO PaciFic. By Chas. Hanbury- Williams, 

LETTERS TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 

Tue Dower-CHEst OF ANN PonsrForp. By U, L, 
Silberrad. 

A River or Catuay. By Ernest Dawson. 

Cosas DE EspaNa. By a Late Resident in Spain, 

CUILDREN OF Tempest. By Neil Munro. 

A Pouicy ror IRELAND. By Amhas. 

A Srve-IssvuE. By Author of “On the Heels of De 
Wet.” 

Our Foop-Supriy 1n Time OF War. 

Musincs WitHout Metsop. — THE VALUE op 
READING. 

A Frencu MinisTER OF MARINE ON Naval Arms. 
MENTS AND Pouicy. By Active List. 


WituiaM Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


MEDOCQ. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iu 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wive 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for thie loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 











Per Dozen 
Bots. 4; Bots, 














F CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, R, T. HAINES, Joint General Managers, 


29th January, 1903, 
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MUDIE’ S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 


application. 
MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
d,S.W.; 48 een Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
241 Brompton “= at Barton yen Manchester. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS. 











Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


5d. ana 45d. 


respectively. 


A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 


rare Eastern Tobaccos . . | per ounce 








(paar OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &e. 
ME. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on Application to 
60 HAYMARKET, 58.W. 





OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—AIl have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann's Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1308; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann ; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to KER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY.—124 pp., 82 Illustrations. 

Full-page Portraits of PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (from special sitting), 
LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTONg The ARCHBISHOP-DESIGNATE 
OF CANTERBURY, Mr. HERBER' SPENCER. 

Britons AND OTHERS: the Right View of Great Britain and America.—Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S Diplomacy IN SouTH AFRICA.—VENEZUELA AND THE MONROE 
DoctRine.—HERBERT SPENCER: his Lifeand Methods of Work.—THE RoMANCE 
OF THE Fur Trabe. With 15 Illustrations.—Scrence 1n Britisu Hospirats. By 
C. Williams Saleeby, M.B.,Ch.B. With 12 Illustrations.—Commercran Epuca- 
TION. By Professor Ashley, of Birmingham.—Britisu CaBLEs AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. By Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart., M.P.—Tur CHARACTER AND 
Pouicy OF PRESIDENT RoosEVELT. By A. Maurice Low.—Arts anp CRAFTS 
oF To-Day. By Ernest Radford. With 13 Illustrations.—Mancuester: its 
Canal, Cotton, and Culture. With 14 Illustrations.—THr Origin anp Ossects 
or THE MosELy Commission. By Alfred Mosely, C.M.G.—Lorp Curzon, 
VICEROY AND Frienp oF Inpia. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. With 4 Lilustrations,— 
OrricE BUILDINGS oF STEEL aND Stone. With 4 Full-page Illustrations.— 
Tue Comine StrRvuGGLE In GERMANY. By The Berlin Correspondent of ‘“‘ The 
World’s Work.”—THE ART AND SCIENCE OF THE SworD. With 12 Illustra- 
tions.—THE WorK oF THE Book Worup. With Four Portraits.—A Menace 
TO Raitways: the Progress of Electric Traction. By Robert Donald. &c. 


THE WORLD’S WORK: Monthly, is. net; Yearly, 15s., post-free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Sample Copy will be sent by the Publisher on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EpiTep sry W. L. COURTNEY. 
FEBRUARY, 1903, 
ConTENTS. 


LORD KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 
THE EDUCATION BILL FOR LONDON: A FORECAST. By Crovpgsier 


BRERETON. 

MR. MALLOCK’S AUDIT OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Father 

AHER, S.J. 

MOROCCO, THE MOORS, AND THE POWERS. By A. J. Dawson. 

FIELD FLOWERS. By Maurice MAETERLINCKE. 

THE VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. By Sypnery Brooxs. 

THE IRISH LAND—ANOTHER CRISIS. By An OLp WHiG oF THE 
Scuoou or GRATTAN. 

“HONEST, HONEST IAGO.” By Colonel W. Hugues Hatuett. 

THE GERMAN MERCANTILE MARINE. By J. L. Basurorp. 

ADMIRAL-ENGINEER AND BLUEJACKET-MECHANIC. By Excusrror. 

JUSTICE SHALLOW ; NOT INTENDED AS A SATIRE ON SIB THOMAS 
LUCY. By Mrs. Stores. 

SPAIN AND EUROPE. By J. S. Many. 

THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN. By Fiona Macieop. 

OUR FOOD SUPPLY AND RAW MATERIAL IN WAR. By Admiral Sir 


E. R. FREMANTLE. 
BON SECOURS: A LITTLE MIRACLE PLAY. By the Hon. Mrs, 


ANSTRUTHER. 
AUTHOR AT GRASS. (Part IV.) Edited by Grorce Gisstna, 


CORR ESPONDENCE, Letter from Mr, Hout ScHoouine. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS.—NUMBER TWO OF 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and 
Philosophy. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Number net ; per annum, 10s., post-free. 











Principal Contents of Number Two :— 

The Reconciliation between Science and Faith. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of Birmingham University. 

The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought toward Religion. By Prof. Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., Glasgow. 

James Martineau: a Saintof Theism. By Rev. John Watson, D.D. 

On the Meaning of ‘‘ Righteousness of God” in the Theology of St. Paul. 
(Concluding Article.) By Rev. James Drummond, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., 


Principal of Manchester College. 
Aspects of the Moral Ideal: Old and New. By Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A.. LL 


A. LL.D. 
Did Paul Write Romans? By Prof. W. B. Smith, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, U.S.A. 
Jewish Scholarship and Christian Science. By C.G. Montefiore. 
Di ions. By Sir Oliver Lodge, Rev. T. G. Headley, Rev. J. B. Wilkinson, 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
: Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 1st edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1992; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1393, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 


and C. Cohen. 

And a number of Signed Reviews, 

Percy Gardner, and others. 

and Philosophical Periodicals, 
Full Prospectus post-free upon application. 


by the Dean of Ely, Dr. Moffatt, Prof. 
Also a Summary of Recent Theological 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London ; 
And 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 





ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Coilections of Books to dispose of should communicate, 





the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. | 


Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BA 


188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


G. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


CASES FOR 


By post, 
May be had by order 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 


23°/, 22°/, 


The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 





Or at the 
I WELLINGTON 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


seller or Newsagent, 


of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


BINDING 





Is. 9d. 
through any Book- 


Office, 
ST., STRAND. 
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THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday, Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Weaithy Classes. 





In order to secure thoroughly good reproduction of its many 
Illustrations, the COUNTY GENTLEMAN will be printed 
for the future upon Art Paper, with a Thick Cover. This important 
alteration will, however, have no effect upon the present arrange- 
ments by which the paper goes to press on Friday night; it will 
thus continue to contain, in contrast with other illustrated weekly 
publications, the latest news of hunting and other sport. 


With the current number of the COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN is presented, gratis, a 146-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, fully 
Illustrated, dealing with THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF 
AUTOMOBILISM. The chief topics discussed in the Supplement 
are the Influence of the Motor-Car on Country Life, Agriculture, 
and Commerce ; the Mechanical Progress of all kinds of Motor-Cars 
and Motor Bicycles; the development of Industries as affected 
by Automobilism ; and Motor-Car Racing. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “Who's Who.” 


Tie weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “Shooting Leases.” It is 
foilowed by an Article, specially contributed, 
entitled “Rainbow Trout at Buckingham 


Palace.” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN aie :-— 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING.—VIII]. THE HUNT SECRETARY. 
THE REAL IMPORT OF RIFLE CLUBS. 

THE UNEMPLOYED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

SOME EDITIONS OF WALTON. 

RETRIEVERS IN SHOOTING. 

POLO NOTES BY ‘‘STONECLINK.” 

CHEAP GUNS. 

HUNT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

RECENT HASKELL-ISMS. 

THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

** BACK TO THE LAND.” By a Jovrnatist turned Countryman. 





“The Animal of the Week” is Mr. E. H. Bostock’s Long-maned 
Horse “ Linus.” 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Illustrated Advertisements of Animals for Sale. Advertise- 
ments of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires te find a buyer should be accompanied by a 
photograph, to be reproduced with them. This method of 
advertisement has been found by experience to meet with greater 
success than any other. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishiug Offices— 


38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ae 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S Lis 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELL Ens 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 8. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD's 


_..,., RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATiIsr. 

SPE( gee fascinating record of a life passed in historical a4 
romautic surroundings, with the best that Europe has ive j 
way of sociai and political distinetion.” v0 ee Set ty 

FOURTH IMPRESSION, 
MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 


RANDOM REMINISCENCEs, 


2 With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
STANDARD.—“ We will advise every one to read the book for himself,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net, 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCus, 


y EDWYN R. BEVAN, 

Author of the recently published Translation of ‘ Prometheus Vinctus,” 

2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 30s, net, J 
TIMES.—“ It is‘seldom that the critic welcomes a work of so much ambitioy 
and achievement from a new historian as ‘The House of Seleucus.’ Mr, Bor.. 
comes forward with the first serious attempt made iu modern times to rk 
the Seleucid realm as a whole, apart from the other Macedonian kinego 5 
The result is astonishingly successtul.” i 





PROFESSOR OMAN’S WCRKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. v7 


Oman, M.A., Deputy Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal Battlefielig 
and Genealogical ‘Lables. 760 pp. New Edition, Revised to the End of 
the South African War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Also sold in Two Pars 
or Three Divisions.) 7 


ENGLAND in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


By C. W. Onan, M.A. With Maps and Appendices. New and Revised 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. A Detailed 
Study of the Gracchi, Cato, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Cesar. By C. W, 
Oman, M.A, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


FIFTH IMPRESSION, 


FOOD and the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS, 


By Roserr Hurtcuison, M.D.Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the 
London Hospital and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Our readers will tind this most suggestive book not only 
intensely interesting but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and still goes 
his wuy unheeding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES, 


“ An interesting and intellectual set of books,.’’—Scotsman. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 5s, EACH NET. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
OF THE CENTURY. 


By HENRY DE BELTGENS GIBBINS, D.Lit., M.A., F.B.G.S. 
“In brief compass the author passes under review the economic progress of 
the various civilised countries, and the conclusions, which the reader can easily 
draw for himself, are of special interest at the present moment.” 
—LEdinburgh Evening News. 


CONTINENTAL RULERS in the CENTURY 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, LL.B., M.P. 
“Tt is successful in bringing clearness and sequence into matters of foreign 
politics, which, more than most others that fall within the range of historical 
study, suffer from an inherent obscurity.”—Scolsman, 
Volumes already published. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS IN THE CENTURY. By W. H. Wirurow, M.A., DD. 
LITEs ATURE OF THE CENTURY. By Professor A. B. pr Mitiez, M.A, 
PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA, By G. McCari THeat. 
PROGRESS OF INDIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. By Sir Ricuarp Tempe. 
FROGRESS OF CANADA IN THE CENTURY. By J. Casretu Horaiys,F SS, 
PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. By R. F. Invine and O. T, J. ALPERs, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Kheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Wastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address:— 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 

London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, 8.W. 











OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desperate 

Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols. 
1847; Handley Cross, 1854; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; ‘Tum Brown’s School Days, Ist edit., 1857. Rare Books 





Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—“ Whipstocks, London.” 


supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


ORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A, 
GARDNER. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. by ERNES! Anruur 


Garpver. Profusely Illustrated, Svo, 21s. net. 





NEW W 











SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies from 


* gh ine pee te i 
icles of Rome. By FRANcIS MARION CRAWFORD. — With Illustra- 
ag nag Percy WAp#AM, and others. Extra Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


——_ 


= OXFORD EDITION. 


UTARCH’ LIVES The Translation 
PLUTARCI US ed from the Greek and Revised by A. H. Clove. 
In 5 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 











[ONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By 


W. RB. Letuasy. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
s ‘iard.— The most adverse critic cannot deny that it brings together 
most important evidence, collected from divers sources, which deserves to be 


very carefully considered.’ 











LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vol. 


THE CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEAR’S 


PLAYS, and LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. By Witiiam 
Hazuitr. 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By Epwarp Everett Hate, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

St, James's Gazette.—‘ With such arich and compendious storehouse to draw 
upon, itis not wonderful that the author of these reminiscences finds it difficult 
to be dull. He is no Carlylean ‘Dryasdust.’ His pages are alive with vivid 
personal touches, with illuminating comment, and with appropriate anecdote. 
Charming volumes.” 


—= 


NEW EDITION, WITH ADDED MATTER AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Hand- 


book for Students and Amateurs. By TRISTRAM J. Exus. With a 
Frontispiece and 10 Illustrations by the late H. Stacy Marks, B.A., and 
38 Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. net. 
ConTeNTsS ror JANUARY. 

AReligious View of Human Personality. By the Rev. R. C. Moberly, D.D. 
—The Code of Hammurabi: Fresh Material for Comparison with the Mosaic 
Code. By the Rev. C. H. W. Johns.—The Passover and the Lord’s Supper. 
Ry the Rev. J. C. Lambert, B.D.—A Partition Theory of St. John’s Gospel. 
Py the Rev. W. Lock, D.D.—The Connection between English and Norman 
Bites. By the Rev, W. H. Frere.—Documents.—Notes and Studies, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. | 


By F. HUGH CAPRON. Price 10s. 6d. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
FROM DR. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


19 St. Bernard's Crescent, Edinburgh, 
December 10th, 1902. 
Mr Dear Sir, ; i 
About a fortnight ago my attention was directed to your book. I bought 
the book, and began to study it. I opened it with great prejudice. I felt sure 
it would be «nother of the commonplace efforts after the restoration of 
orthodoxy, whose frequency is only equalled by their abortiveness. 

As I read, I passed through a series of transformations. I was first arrested 
by the beauty of the style, and then by the bold claim to absolute originality. 
By-and-by I was more than arrested—I was bound hand and foot. I feit I was 
in the grip of a master who would by no means let me go till I had paid the 
uttermost farthing. I have as yet only read two hundred and thirty pages ; 
bat I am simply enthralled, enchained, spellbound, by the magnificence of the 
reasoning and the striking freshness of the treatment. 

I have never in the field of Apologetics seen anything like it. The nearest 
approach to itis Butler’s Analogy; but Butler is content with proving that 
Nature has equal difficulties with Revelation ; that does not content you. 

You have succeeded in establishing, not equal difficulties, but equal agree- 
ments, and to an extent that to me is simply marvellous. 

With deep respect, I remain, yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE MATHESON 
(Formerly Minister of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh). 
F. Hugh Capron, Esq., 
c/o Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


COCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES <a be absolutely cleared with 
UNION PASTE. 


Ta 1896 Mr. E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., of the Sheffield Museum, entirely exter- 
m:nated an overwhelming plague of them from the Sheffield Workhouse, his 
successful task being widely recorded by the Press of the country. His Paste 
is now universally established as an effective remedy, and its use extends 
enormously every year. It can be used by any one, and has no attraction for 
domestic animals, In Tins, at 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., or 4s. 6d. post-free, from 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield. 











Jo ensure insertion Advertisements shouid reach the Pudcishing 


POEMS BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
THE LITTLE LAND. 


Illustrated, smail 4to, boards, 5s. net. 


SPIKENARD. 
Small crown 4to, boards, 33. 6d. net. 


Times.— His expression is nearly always distinguished, and in a good deal 
of his work there is a real originality.” 

Spectator.—* There are passages in ‘The Little Land’ which keep an odd 
echo of Browning ; Mr. Housman has all Browning’s facility of rhyme with 
very little of Browning's roughuess......there is no question that Mr. Housman 
merits the study of ati those interested in contemporary poetry.” 

Scotsman.—* The poems succeed in charming by their delicate handling and 
genuine imaginaticn.” 

Manchester Gucrdian.—* Mr, Housman’s technical accomplishment is very 
far above the ordinary.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE MAYPOLE, 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, Author of ‘‘ Self’s the Man.” 
Imperial 16mo, paper boards, gilt, 5s. net. 


Scotsman.— This is a pretty and picturesque play...... so poetically conceived 
and so well written as to be, what few plays now are, literature......he piece is 
written airily and in a fine spirit. Not only does it read well, but it also leaves 
such a good impression that no one will read it without feeling a desire to see 
it acted by good players.” 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE WITH 
THE CHINESE REGIMENT. 
By Captain A. A. S. BARNES. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated, 
uckram gilt, 5s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* Captain Barnes tells his tale in brisk and soldierly style 
and he may be congratulated on having produced an eminently readable book 
as well as a document of real value to the military historian of the inter- 
national campaign in China.” 


THE QUESTION OF ENGLISH DIVORCE. 
An Essay. 
Crown $vo, cloth, 2s. net, 


HOW to ENFORCE PAYMENT of DEBT. 


By A LAWYER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE NEW COOKERY BOOKS. 


By ELIZABETH DOUGLAS, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. each, 


I. THE SOUP AND SAUCE BOOK. 
Il. THE CAKE AND BISCUIT BOOK. 
Ill, THE PASTRY AND SWEET BOOK. 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE WIFE SEALERS. 


By L. C. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Book of Ballynoggin.”’ 6s. 


small crown 8vo, 


[Ready February 11th, 
[In preparation, 


AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
(Breviary Series.) 





24mo, green leather, gilt top, in case, 3s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘*‘ There is a charming old-world flavour about this dainty 
little book...... it can hardly fail to delight the lover of simple country life and 
simple country pleasures.” 

Birmingham Gazette.—‘‘ Of the house and all connected therewith Mr. Le 
Gallienne writes in delightful strain—whether of the joy of gardens, of 
Perdita’s simple cupboard, of a violet in an old book, or of Perdita’s 
Christmas.” 

Globe.— Everywhere Mr. Le Gallienne writes in debounair and gracious 
fashion.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 
NOW READY. 
SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
IN HORTICULTURE FOR 1903. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 250 Illustrations, principally Photographic. 


The TIMES says :—‘ All cultivators of Vegetables and Flowers who aim at 
success are aware of the importance of getting seeding operations completed 
in proper time, and the study of such a guide as this—for it truly is a guide— 
will enable them to mature their plans in good time.” 

The SURNING POST says :—“‘Itis a veritable storehouse of information 
concernung gardening operations.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—“ The book is thickly stored with horti- 
cultural information and contains many bright illustrations of remarkable 
crops and plants.” 








Price 1s., post-free. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. EACH OFFERED. Brewer’s Henry 
VIII., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yuie’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Kenaissance. 1873, Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHUY, BIRMINGHAM. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especiaily in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths. 











Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to3 mths. 








A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 








Office nut iater than the first post on Friday, 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St.. London, E.C 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
NOW BEADY. Is. 6d, each net. 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. By Wittiam ButapEs. 


“The work has been revised and enlarged by the author, and in its present 
popular form is assured of a wide perusal,’’—Bristol Mercury. 
“We wish this handy and interesting series every success in its new form.” 
—lLibrary Worid, 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
NOW READY. ls. 6d. net. 
(1.) WHEATLEY'S HOW TO FORM A LIBRARY. 
(2.) HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE, 





crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


Tn 
THE NOBLE EIGHTFOLD PATH. By the Rev. W. 


Sr. Crarx Tispaty, M.A. 

In the four Lectures which compose this volume the author has brought his 
Eastern experience and his knowledge of Oriental religions and languages to 
bear upon Buddhism. He views Buddhism at its best, and places the reader in 
a position to form an impartial estimate of its original and essential merits and 
demerits, dealing with it just as he would with Platonism, Stoicism, or any 
other ancient system of philosophy. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s. 


b 

AN OFFICER’S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE DURING 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. With an Introductory Memoir of General Sir 
Ricuarp Denis Ke tty, K.C.B., by his Daughter, Mrs. W. J. Tait. With 
a Portrait and Illustrations. 
“‘ The writer describes vividly the siege of Sebastopol, the privations of the 

troops, his capture by the Russians and life in captivity.”—Daily News, 
“The letters describe the condition of things very vividly.”—wNSpeclator. 
“The reader will gain a vivid impression of the campaigu as seen by an eye- 
witness.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
THE VISION OF NEHEMIAH SINTRAM. By J. 


Nehemiah Sintram is in a vision shown a universe where vice and not virtue 
is the ruling motive. The predominance of evil under those circumstances, 
emanating from a tyrant who rules upon the principles of wrong, is exhibited, 
Incidentally the grasping of all wealth by the State is described and the con- 
sequences. The end is Revolution. 


In stiff paper cover, Is. ; cloth gilt, 2s 


THE SECRET OF THE CROSS; or, How did Christ 


Atone? By J. Garnier, Author of “Siu and Redemption.” 


crown 8vo, 2s. 


In 6d. net. 
SANITATION—PUBLIC AND PERSONAL. A Book 


for the County, District, and Parish Councillor, By J. P. Saxpuanps, 
M.A., T.C.D., Author of ‘‘ Natural Food.” 


In crown 8vo, stiff paper cover, Is. net. 


NATURAL FOOD; or, How to Maintain Health by 


Reasonable Diet. By the Rev. J. P. Sanpvuanns. 


ELLIOT \;TOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO0.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. . 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. By the Bisuor or Dur#am (the late), the Bisnor oF 
Worcester, the Bishop oF BLormronterN, Revs. Canon Scott HoLtanp, 
A. L. Lituzy, P. Dearmer, and others. With Introduction by W. J. 
Hocxrne, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** An excellent book, consisting of stirring addresses by well-known Church- 
men.”—Literary World. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


UNDER THE DOME. By the Right Rev. A. F. 


Wixyineton Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION.—With Portrait, cloth boards, 2s, net; paper cover, Is, net. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. By Joseru 
Cuayton. With Introduction by Canon Scott HoLianp. 
** Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 
worker.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By Mary Mactieop. Introduction by Sipney Lee. Illustrated by 
Gorpon Browne, B.I. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Very well done. The illustrations add a special charm to this attractive 
volume.” —Spectator. 
“Mr, Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word 
he says in praise of them.’”’—Yorkshive Post. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


HEMMED IN. A ‘Tale of the Western Soudan. By 


Lieut.-Col. A. F. MockLterR Ferryman. Illustrated by J. Jeuricos. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“Strikes us as true to life, geography, and travel. The author has a breezy, 
natural style which interests us at once.”—Times. 


NOW BEADY. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 
Vol. XII. FRED MALCOLM AND HIS FRIEND. 


Each volume is Illustrated, and strongly bound in pictorial paper boards, 
1s. ; fancy cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
I. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
TI. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
TII, MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 
(For Girls.) 
V. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 
VI. THE UNION JACKS. (For Boys.) 
VII. THE FORTUNES OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY. (For Gir's.) 
VIII. THE LITTLE GENERAL. (For Boys.) 
IX. CYRIL THE FOUNDLING. (For Boys.) 
X. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM. (For Boys.) 
XI. SIDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND. (For Boys.) 
“Those who are seeking to find cheap books to replenish their lending 
libraries will do well to note this series.”—School Guardian. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
“BY A NEW STANLEY WEYMAN,” 


(1) THE KING’S PISTOLS. By C. P. Pry 


“Mr. Plant has that great charm of the historical 

feeling for his period—a book about Commonwealth — a thorough 
originality, interest, and charm.”—Literary World. “A romance paw! 
delightful touches of nature, and of powerful chapters reeking Full 
din of battle."—Dundee Courier. ‘A very stirring tale, full of aden tte 
and the ups and downs of fortune, with many touches of na Ventura 
Glasgow Herald, ‘The pages are alive with the excitement and re ie 
of the days when Cavalier met Roundhead.”—Onlooker, elanioup 


(2) THE CANON’S DAUGHTER. By V, 3 


Cooke. With a Frontispiece. ‘Mr. W. B. Cooke is 

good old school of Dickens. ‘The Canon's Daughter’ is pena of the 
We have the out-of the-way callings and the quaint nometclature 
blending of humour and pathos,”—St. James's Gazette. ‘There pelt 
of humour which adds much to the interest of the narrative pace 
writer is a keen observer of human nature.”"—Literary World. “n 
excellent story, well told, full of light and shade, humour and path Ay 
exhibiting some careful character drawing.”— Warwickshire Standard,” ” 


(3) WHERE LIES HER CHARM. By Jane; 


McGricor ALiay, Author of * The Wild Curate,” &c, 





{This day, 





THIS BOOK IS AT LENGTH READY, 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO FICTION. By §£, 4, 


Baker, M.A. 600 pp., copiously Indexed, 8s. 6d. net. This work cove 
the whole range of British fiction, including English Translations 2 
Foreign Novels. Each novel is classified and carefully characterised a 
the best available editions, publishers’ names (English and American), and 
prices are appended to each, 


COMPLETION OF THE STANDARD WORK ON MOROCCO, 
THE MOORS. Forming the Third Vol. of Mr. Bupger 


Meazin’s Trilogy on Morocco. Very fully Illustrated and Indexed 
Vol. I: THE MOORISH EMPIRE, Vol. I.: THE LAND OF THE 
MOORS, Each l5s., large &vo. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: an Inductive Study of Man, 
By G. Romr Hai, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. **Tt is the first attempt at an 
exposition of the evolution of Socialism on anything hke scientitic lines— 
and it is due to the author to say that he bas succeeded very well indeed in 
his task.”"—New Age. 


THE VILLAGE PROBLEM. By G. F. Mitury, Author 


of “Life in Our Villages,” “Evil and Evolution,” &e. 2s. 6d. (Social 
Science Series.) “A thoughtful study of the depopulatiou of the villages 
and of the causes that have led to the failure of past attempts to revive 
old village life, while it suggests economic and other remedies for the 
solution of the difficulties thus created. Well informed, carefully 
reasoned, and suggestive.”—Scotsman, 


FIAT LUX: Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticisms. 
By Isqcisitor. 6s. [This day, 


THE QUESTION OF REUNION WITH ROME. by 


B. Wittarp-Arcuer. Crown Svo, Gs. [This day, 


THE REFORM OF MORAL & BIBLICAL EDUCATION. 
iniearamey Ghee “een 


WHO SHALL COMMAND THE HEART? Being 


Part 1V. of ** Towards Democracy.” By Epwarp Carpenter. 2s. 6d. vet. 
“Read it as you read the Psalms, the old Hebrew Prophets, and Walt 
Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ Read it for its strength, its beauty, and for 
its message. The prophet and the artist must be free to choose their 
own materials.”—New dge. 





THE FOREIGN WOMAN. By G. Vesian Pic. 4to, 


2s.6d. (Just licensed.) ‘‘ We must congratulate the author on an inter: 
esting play, set in a period of colour and romance. The dialogue 1s 
pointedly and concisely written.’—Stage. ‘The plot is good and the 
incidents and dialogue are respectively dramatic and literary.”—Times. 
«The scene is a superb one, a thrilling and spectacular one.”—E#zpress, 


DANTE AND BEATRICE: a Play founded on Incidents 


in Dante's ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” By Emiry Unperpowx. With Frontispiece 
after D. G. Rossetti, and Music by RuTLaxp BouGutoy, 2s, 6d. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK AND DIREC- 


TORY. Part I. supplies copious statistical information connected with 
Secondary Education. Part II. contains the names, degrees, experience, 
&c., of Secondary School Masters. The number of entries exceeds 7,500. 
In addition, there is a list of Secondary Schools and their Statfs. Part III. 
includes 15 important articles by experts. The work contains 9v0 pages, 
and is published at 5s. net. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CG., London. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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wists, LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 

D.C.L. Oxford ; Litt.D. Cambridge; LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Gottingen, &c. 
SEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With Maps. In 4 vols. 
Crown 8v0, £5. net each. [Vol. Z,—1649-1650—on Monday next, 

+ © Yr. Gardiner left only one chapter of the final volume ready 


pe publication, which will appear as Chapter XLIX, of this Edition. 


J: will also be printed separately 2s a Supplement to the Library 


Edition. 





Bos. 


Svo, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE ACE OF THE FATHERS: 


Leing Chapters in the History of the Church during 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 


By the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 


rofesaor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, 
Wagine Bre end Canon of Christ Church, 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net, 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND. 


Based on Facts which are never in Dispute. 


By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY., B.A., 


a}Hall, Oxford, formerly Vicar of Healauzh, Yorkshire, Minister 
Bt, Edmund) Ha of the Theistic Church. 7 


8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. 
Feaxxtayd, F.R.M.S. Crown 3vo, 5s. vet. 
Pacteriology in the Victorian Era | Milk Dangers and Remedies. 


What to Breathe. Bacteria and Ice. _ 
Sunshine and Life. | Some Poisons and the Prevention. 


Bacteriology and Water. | 


By Mrs. Percy 





WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 
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